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A TALE OF THE “‘ THIRTY YEARS WAR. 


Wut te Lower Saxony was oppress- 
ed and exhausted by the Austrian and 
Bavarian troops in the Thirty Years’ 
War, the circle of Upper Saxony had 
been preserved for a considerable pe- 
riod from military outrage by the cau- 
tious or timid policy of the Elector, 
John George. At length the advance 
of the savage Tilly into his states, 
in consequence of his refusal to re- 
cede from the treaty of Leipzic ; and 
the successive captures of Merse-~ 
burg, Naumberg, and other places of 
strength, compelled the Saxon prince 
to relinquish his temporizing policy, 
and to embrace the proffered alliance 
and protection of Gustavus Adolphus. 
This unexpected accession of strength 
determined the Swedish monarch to 
abandon the defensive system he had 
for some time pursued, and to advance 
immediately upon Leipzic, which had 
also o on | its gates to the Catholic 
general. At this dreadful crisis, when 
intelligence of the rapid advance of Til- 
ly had spread consternation through- 
out the Electorate, and the dread of 
Austrian barbarity overbalanced the 
hope of deliverance by the Swedes, I 
had been officiating several months as 
curate in the populous village of B. in 
Upper Saxony. The atrocious cruelty 

Tilly at Magdeburg was still fresh 
in our recollection, and the consterna= 
tion of the villagers impelled them to 
seek relief from incessant and devout 
attendance at church. The bells were 
tolled hourly, and fervent prayers for 
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divine assistance were succeeded by 
the sublime hymns of Luther, while 
around the portrait of the immortal 
Reformer, large tapers were constant- 
ly burning, as before the altar of a 
saint. 

One day, while the congregation was 
singing with fervent devotion the fine 
hymn, beginning, ‘‘ The Lord is a 
tower of strength,” the church door 
was abruptly thrown open, and a dusty 
courier, inthe Electoral uniform, rush- 
ed into the middle aisle. Immediate- 
ly the organ ceased—the singers were 
mute, and every head was turned in 
anxious anticipation of some moment- 
ous intelligence. The stranger ad- 
vanced rapidly to the altar, ascended 
the steps, waved his hat thrice above 
his head, and exclaimed in tones. of 
loud and thrilling energy—*“ Rejoice, 
my dear fellow Christians, rejoice ! 
The brave Lutherans have conquer- 
ed—the battle of Leipzic is fought and 
won—7000 Imperialists lie dead on 
the field—Tilly has fled—and the 
great Gustavus Adolphus and his army 
have returned thanks to God Almighty 
on their knees.” 

At this joyful and unexpected in- 
telligence every knee was bent, and 
every lip moved in thanksgiving ; the 
pealing organ put forth all its volume, 
and the assembled villagers concluded 
the hymn with streaming eyes and 
grateful hearts. 

About three weeks after this happy 
day, I was sitting ~- in my humble 
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542 
apartment, and contemplating with a 

ful heart the improved condition 
and prospects of the great Protestant 
cause, when a stranger entered the 
room unannounced, and seated him- 
self opposite to me in silence. His tall 
person was enveloped in a military 
cloak—his countenance was bronzed 
with exposure to sun and storm, and 
his eyes and forehead were oversha- 
dowed by a dragoon-helmet. I gazed 
fer some time upon this mysterious 
intruder ; but my earnest perusal of 
his features, although it roused some 
remote reminiscences, led to no satis 
faetory conclusion, until an arch smile, 
which curved his well-formed lips, 
revealed my old friend and fellow- 
student, Seifert. Joyous exclamations 
of Dear Charles! and Dear Albert! 
were followed by a cordial embrace, 
and many eager inquiries concerning 
our respective pilgrimages since our 
separation a few years before at the 
university of L. My surprise at this 
unexpected meeting was no little in- 
creased when my friend threw aside 
his cloak. At the university, he was 
distinguished by the classic elegance 
of his tall and slender person, by fas 
tidious refinement of mind and man- 
ners, by his temperance, diffidence 
and taciturnity in mixed society, and 
by his unceasing devotion to study. 
I now gazed upon a robust and mili- 
tary figure, whose light yellow jacket 
and polished steel cuirass, announced 
the Swedish officer of dragoons. His 
former diffidence of tone and manner 
had vanished for ever, and was re- 
placed by a loud voice, an air of mili- 
tary frankness, and an imposing self- 
possession, which however became him 
well, and developed advantageously 
his powerful and well cultivated un- 
derstanding. I congratulated him up- 
on his improved appearance, and upon 
the rank he had attained in the ser« 
vice of the noble Gustavus. 

** I need not explain to you,” he 
replied, with the air of a man who is 
not ignorant of his own merits, ‘ by 
what process I have become a captain 
of dragoons. When the great drama 
of European politics grows serious, and 
the thrones of princes totter beneath 
them, the sons of nobles, and the mi- 
nions of kings and ministers, yield to 
the force of events, and give place to 
men of talent and energy. At the 
present time there are few field-officers 
in active service throughout Germany 
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who have not carried muskets in early 
life. This rule holds good even in 
the Imperial and other Catholic states, 
which are pre-eminently aristocratic. 
Tilly and Wallenstein, although of 
noble birth, are sprung from indigence; 
as are also Bucquoy and Dampier. 
Johann von Wert was a peasant ; Ge- 
neral Beck, a shepherd ; Stahlhantsch, 
a footman ; and Field-Marshal Ald- 
ringer, a valet-de-chambre.” 

He now arose, threw open the wine 
dow, and whistled. This signal was 
soon explained by the entrance of a 
tall blue-eyed and fair-haired Swede, 
who covered my deal table with a nap- 
kin of white damask, placed upon it a 
bottle of wine with two green glasses, 
and disappeared. Seifert filled two 
bumpers of costly Hochheimer, and 
exclaimed with glowing enthusiaam— 
** Long live Gustavus Adolphus!” 

** Since I have known this great and 
admirable man, Albert,” he continued, 
“* T have ceased to indulge my faney 
by building models of superhuman 
excellence. My day-dreams are dis- 
solved, and my understanding and af- 
fections are occupied by a splendid 
reality. What has not the heroic Gus- 
tavus conceived and accomplished! A 
better man, in every sense of the word, 
walks not the earth; nor has any sole 
dier, of ancient or modern times, made 
80 many discoveries and improvements 
in military science. The Swedish re« 
giments formerly comprised 3000men, 
and were helpless and unwieldy as ele- 
phants, By reducing their numbers 
to 1200, he has enabled them to per- 
form the most complex manceuvres 
with facility, and to move with the 
bounding energy of Arabian coursers. 
Four surgeons of approved skill are 
attached to each regiment. Before the 
introduction of this humane and poli- 
tic improvement, the wounded were 
left groaning on the field of battle, a 
prey to the vulture and the wolf. In 
the Austrian army there is no provi- 
sion of this nature ; and Tilly himself, 
when marked with a Protestant sabre, 
was obliged to send to Halle for a sur- 
geon. The brigading of troops,—the 
firing en pelotuns,—the dragoon sere 
vice—the short cannon, which carries 
farther than a long one,—the new pike, 
—and the cartridge-box, are but a por- 
tion of the inventions which we owe 
to Gustavus Adolphus. Every field- 

officer in the Swedish service is a wor- 
thy pupil of our heroic master, who 
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fights alike in summer and in winter, 
and who has proved himself the best 
engineer of his time, by his skill in 
the conduct of sieges, batteries, and 
entrenchments. "When he drew his 
sword in the Protestant cause, and ad- 
vanced like a hurricane into Germany, 
the military fops of Vienna called him 
the Snow- King, and predicted that he 
and his troops would melt in the sum~ 
mer heats. They little knew the for- 
midable enemy they had to encounter. 
But the more sagacious Tilly shook 
his head when he heard this favourite 
jest of the Vienna circles, and was 
heard to say, that the snow-ball would 
probably roll up into an avalanche. 
He had sufficient knowledge of human 
nature to foresee a possibility, that the 
fresh and ardent religious zeal of the 
Swedish and German Protestants would 
eventually triumph over the worn-out 
fanaticism of the Catholic soldiery.— 
To return to Gustavus, I could utter 
volumes in praise of his eloquence, 
and of the talent displayed in his let- 
ters, treaties,and manifestos. His cha- 
racter, in short, exhibits a splendid 
combination of intrepidity and selfs 
possession ; of temperance and indus 
try ; of affability, clemency, and can- 
dour. To crown all, he is a good hus 
band and father, a sound and fervent 
Christian ; and may I fall into the ta- 
lons of old Tilly, or of the devil, who 
is the best of the two, if I would not 
shed my blood for him as cheerfully, 
as I now pour out a bumper of old 
Rhine-wine to his health.” sy» 

I listened with growing amazement 
to my enthusiastic friend, whose lan- 
guage and deportment had experienced 
a change as striking as the alteration 
in his person. I could not discern in 
the martial figure before me a vestige 
of the modest, taciturn, and temperate 
youth I had formerly known. The fire 
of his eyes, and the stern compression 
of his lips, indicated a resolute and de< 
cided character ; his language flowed 
like a torrent ; and he had so entirely 
subdued his dislike to the bottle, that, 
in the ardour of his eulogium, he swal- 
lowed successive bumpers, without ob- 
serving that I had limited myself to a 
single glass. 

After he had entered into some far« 
ther details of his military career, he 
rose to depart, and thus addressed me: 
** My object in calling upon you, Al- 
bert, was not merely to embrace an old 
friend, but to make his fortune. You 
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are irrecoverably spoiled ‘for a soldier ; 
but a king, who pillows his head upon 


the works of the immortal Grotius, can’ 
appreciate learning as well as valour. 
He loves the book of Grotius on War 
and Peace, as much as Alexander the 
Great prized the Iliad of Homer ; and 
has often declared, that he would make 
this highly-gifted man his prime mis 
nister, if he would accept the appoint 
ment. He has also a fine taste, or, I 
should rather say, an impassioned feele 


ing for poetry. After the surrender of . 


Elbing, but before the definitive treaty 
was signed, the King walked into the 
town unobserved, and purchased the 
Latin poems of Buchanan. You, Al- 
bert, are a scholar and a poet, but, 
more than all, you are descended from 
the family of Luther. I have often 
bantered you for attaching importance 
to this accident of birth, but I now 
foresee that it will greatly promote 
your advancement in life. Gustavus 
is a zealous Lutheran. He venerates 
the great Reformer as a second saviour ; 
and he will certainly bestow upon you 
an honourable appointment when he 
learns, that, in addition to more solid 
merits, you are a scion, although but 
collaterally, of the stock of Luther.— 
And now, my Albert, vale, et me ama! 
The moon will be down in an hour, 
and I must to quarters. We are en- 
camped three leagues from hence, near 
the small town of R——. The King 
and his staff occupy the adjacent castle. 
Visit me the day after to-morrow, and 
I will introduce you to his Majesty.” 

With these words he embraced me, 
and summoned his dragoon. Two no 
ble chargers were brought to my cote 
tage door, and the active riders, vault« 
ing into the saddles, bounded rapidly 
across the churchyard path into the 
high road. The night was still and 
beautiful ; the moon-beams shone 
brightly upon their nodding plumes 
and steel cuirasses ; and, as I 
upon their retreating figures, and lis- 
tened to the loud riug of their sabres 
and accoutrements, I fancied them two 
knights of the olden time, sallying 
forth in quest of nocturnal adven< 
ture. 

On the morning of the day appoint- 
ed for my introduction to royalty, I 
felt a natural impulse to adorn the 
outward man, and surveyed, with some 
trepidation, the contents of my scanty 
wardrobe. Alas! the best coat in my 
possession displayed a surface more 
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brown than black ; and, while endea- 
vouring to improve it with a brush, I 
discovered more nebulous spots and 
milky ways than ever met the gaze of 
: \ronomer through his telescope. At 
the risk Hage dire offence to the 
royal nostrils, I obliterated many of 
these celestial systems with turpentine, 
converted an old hat into a new one by 
the aid of warm beer, took my walk- 
ing-stick and bundle, and commenced 
my journey to the Swedish camp. 
‘About a quarter of a league from 
the town I encountered groups of sol- 
diers, seated at the entrances of tents 
and cottages. They were men of come- 
ly aspect, well clothed, and of peace- 
able deportment. To an officer of some 
rank, who inquired my object in ap- 
roaching the camp, I mentioned the 
invitation of Seifert. He treated me 
with the respect due to my sacred of- 
fice, and in terms of courtesy and kind- 
ness told me, that my friend was quar 
tered near the castle gate. Anticipating 
a kind and hospitable reception from 
Seifert, I was no little surprised by his 
altered look and manner. He was sit- 
ting with folded arms, and clouded as- 
pect ; and did not immediately reply 
to my cordial address, nor even ac- 
knowledge my presence by look or ges« 
ture. At length he coldly replied, 
** Good morning, Albert !—Excuse 
my reception of you, but I thought 
our appointment had been for to-mor- 


Suddenly the stern expression of his 
features relaxed into kindness and cor- 
diality ; he started from his seat, seiz- 
ed my hand affectionately, and ex- 
claimed, with visible emotion,— 

** It is well, however, that you have 
arrived to-day, for possibly you had 
not found me in existence to-morrow.” 

* Good God !” I ejaculated, “ what 
calamity has befallen you, Seifert? 
Have you by any fault or misfortune 
lost the royal favour?” 

* On the contrary,” he replied, with 
a smile of singular meaning ; “ the 
King has just granted me a signal and 
unprecedented favour.” 

e then closed the door of his apart- 
ment, and continued in a lower tone: 
** Every human being, Albert, has his 


weak side, and even a great king is 
butaman. The failing of our heroic 
Gustavus is that of inordinate devo- 
tion. He is the high-priest as well as 
the general of his army, and no super 
annuated devotee can surpass him in 
praying, weeping, and psalm-singing. 
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I give him full credit for zeal and sin- 
cerity, for it is impossible that Gusta 
vus Adolphus can stoop to hypocrisy ; 
but, amongst various unmilitary - 
lations which have sprung from this 
religious enthusiasm, he has forbidden 
duels under penalty of death.” 

Here I would have interrupted him. 

**Excuse me, Albert,” he continued, 
**T know all you would say on the 
subject ; I know that, as a clergyman, 
you must vindicate this absurdity of 
Gustavus ; but kings and curates are 
privileged men. The latter are not 
very tenacious of the point d’honneur ; 
and when a king is insulted, he wages 
combat on a large scale, and arrays na< 
tion against nation to avenge his pri- 
vate quarrels. For instance, what was 
the battle of Leipzic but a duel be- 
tween Gustavus Adolphus and Ferdi- 
nand III., or rather Maximilian of 
Bavaria? I must, however, do him the 
justice to acknowledge that he has at 
length relaxed the severity of this re- 
gulation, and has permitted me to 
measure swords with Captain Bars- 
trom; but on condition that the duel 
shall take place in the baronial hall of 
the castle, and in presence of the king 
and his staff-officers. The — will 
be open to the public, and I will pro- 
cure you a good seat and an intelli- 
gent companion, that you may have 
the pleasure of seeing me avail myself 
of his Majesty’s gracious permission 
to humble the pride and insolence of 
my opponent. You are a classical 
man, Albert, and may readily suppose 
that you are beholding a mortal com- 
bat of gladiators, for the encounter 
will only terminate with the death of 
one or both. In return for this gra- 
tification,” he added, with a careless 
smile, “ you must pledge yourself to 
read the service of the dead over my 
remains, should I fall, and to compose 
for me a Latin epitaph in flowing hex- 
ameters. And now, my beloved Al« 
bert, farewell. I must go and apparel, 
for it would be a breach of etiquette 
to perform tragedy before spectators 
of such exalted rank in any but full 
dress.” 

*¢ Strange being !” I here impatient 
ly exclaimed, “‘ you speak of a deadly 
combat as you would of a pageant! 
Cease this unhallowed levity, and tell 
me in plain language what is the na- 
ture of this insult, which can only be 
atoned for by the sacrifice of human 
life?” 

** Last night at supper,” he replied, 
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‘¢ Barstrom called me a German cox- 
comb, and I returned the compliment 
by calling him a Swedish bear. A 
defiance to mortal combat immediately 
ensued ; the king’s consent was ob 
tained, and this day will prove whe- 
ther the bear shall give the coxcomb a 
mortal squeeze, or be compelled to 
dance to the coxcomb’s fiddle.” 

With these words he left the apart- 

ment, and shortly returned with a 
Saxon subaltern of mature age and in- 
telligent physiognomy. He told him 
to accompany me to the gallery of the 
castle-hall, and to procure for me a 
commodious seat. Thunderstruck at 
this intelligence, I left the quarters of 
Seifert, and approached the castle gate 
in silent cousternation. My compa- 
nion gave me a look full of humorous 
meaning, and remarked, while he of- 
fered me a pinch of snuff,— 
. © All this is, doubtless, above your 
comprehension, reverend sir! It is al- 
most above mine, although I have lived 
above half a century, and have made 
some use of my opportunities. Per- 
haps, however, you, who have studied 
at the university, can explain to me 
why no man likes to be called by his 
proper name. I have known Captain 
Seifert for a twelvemonth—TI have 
seen him in battle—and, God knows! 
he wields his sabre as well as he does 
his tongue, which is no small praise, 
because he surpasses most men in wit 
and knowledge; but I maintain, ne- 
vertheless, that he is somewhat of a 
coxcomb. Captain Barstrom is also a 
man of distinguished bravery, and he 
had once the good fortune to save the 
king’s life, but in manner he is a wild 
beast ; and why he should take offence 
at the very characteristic appellation of 
a ‘ Swedish bear,’ puzzles me ex- 
ceedingly.” 

I followed my conductor into the 
gallery, which was crowded with citi- 
zens, who readily, however, made way 
for me and my escort, and we gained 
@ position commanding a good view of 
the arena below. The royal guards, 
a fine body of men, in light blue coats 
and steel cuirasses, lined both sides of 
the spacious hall, and their polished 
battle-axes flashed brightly from the 
tops of their long black lances. 

“I suppose,” said I to my compa- 
nion, “ that these fine body-guards 
are the King’s favourite regiment ?” 

- ¢ Gustavus is a father to all his sol- 
diers,” answered the subaltern ; “* and 
ineredible as jt may appear to you, he 
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know spersonally almost every Swede 
in his army, has conversed wid 
of them, and addressed them even 
name. The entire Swedish force 

as well equipped as the men before 
you. On this point the munificent 
Gustavus differs widely from Corporal 
Skeleton, as he always calls Tilly. 
The old Bavarian maintains that a 
polished musket and a ragged soldier 
set off each other. The Swedish mo 
narch studies the health and comfort 
of his soldiers collectively, and indul- 
ges no preference for the guards. Ine 
deed he has been often heard to say 
that he trusted not in body-guards, 
but in the providence of God." 

During this discussion, the castle 
hall had become gradually crowded 
with officers in Swedish and Saxon 
uniforms. Suddenly the loud clash 
of spurs and voices ceased, and was 
succeeded by a deep and respectful 
silence. The lofty folding-doors were 
thrown open, and with a beating heart 
and aching eye-balls I awaited a first 
view of the mighty Gustavus. A tall 
man entered the hall, spare in body 
but stout and muscular in limb. His 
forehead was lofty and commanding, 
his eye-brows were prominent and 
bushy, and his nose had the curve of 
a hawk’s. Good feeling and intelli- 
gence were finely blended in his phy 
siognomy ; but the powerful glance of 
his deep-set eyes was softened and sha- 
ded by an expression of settled melan- 
choly. He saluted right and left with 
much urbanity, proceeded to the upe 
per end of the hall, and stood with 
folded arms and abstracted gaze, evie 
dently unconscious of the passing 
scene. 

“ That is a personage of high rank,” 
I observed ; ‘* but it cannot be the 
king. I have understood that Gustae 
vus is robust in person, and has a full 
and jovial countenance.” 

«* That field-officer,” replied the 
subaltern, “‘ is the king’s right arm, 
the admirable Gustavus Horn, whose 
division was immediately opposed to 
Tilly in the battle of Leipzic. He is 
at once a terrible warrior and a noble« 
minded man. I could relate many in- 
stances of his humanity and forbear- 
ance. 

‘* But why,” said I, “ that expres- 
sion of sadness in his countenance ?” 

“© He has recently lost an excellent 
wife and two lovely children,” .an- 
swered my companion, “ by a conta- 


gious malady. He clasped their dead 


most . 
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bodies in a long embrace, and sent 
them in a silver coffin to Sweden for 
interment.—But you must not overs 
look the Chancellor Oxenstiern, the 
tall and majestic figure approaching 
General Horn. Observe his fine open 
countenance, exactly what the Italians 
call a viso sciolto. He is no Cardinal 
Richelieu—no Machiavel ; and yet as 
cunning as the devil. He is of a mild 
and tranquil temperament, and affords 
a noble proof that an honest man may 
be a clever fellow. Observe how cor- 
dially he presses the hand of his son 
in-law, and endeavours to console him. 
The wife of Gustavus Horn was his fa- 
vourite daughter, but his grief for her 
loss is not outwardly visible. The king, 
who is a man of quick feelings, could 
not refrain from remarking this singu- 
lar composure on so trying an occa 
sion, and called hima cold-blooded ani 
mal. But what think you was thechan- 
cellor’s reply? ‘ If my cold blood 
did not occasionally damp your ma- 
jesty’s fire, the conflagration would be- 
comeé inextinguishable.’ Gustavus did 
not hesitate a moment to acknowledge 
the justice of the remark, nor does any 
man in Sweden better understand the 
value of Oxenstiern’s cool judgment 
and comprehensive understanding. 
Had the chancellor’s feelings been 
more acute and obvious, his mind 
would have been proportionably defi- 
cient in that consummate power and 
self-balance which have enabled him 
to accomplish so much for his king 
and country.—Look at that impetuous 
young soldier, who is striding rapidly 
up the hall—I mean the one whose 
locks are combed half over his fore 
head, after the newest mode, instead 
of being brushed upwards in the lion- 
fashion, like the hair of Gustavus and 
the chancellor.” 
~ “ Hah!” I exclaimed, “ that is my 
own illustrious sovereign, Prince Ber- 
nard of Weimar. I have often met 
him, when we were children, on the 
stairs of Luther's tower near Eisenach, 
and he always honoured me with a 
friendly greeting. He has shot up in- 
to von & streng 
I read correctly his impatient gesture 
and flashing eye, he is a man of daring 
and impetuous character.” 

“ Right!” answered the subaltern. 
“‘ He is young and inexperienced ; but 
there are within him all the elements 
of another Gustavus. Observe how 


ly he approaches General Horn 
and } how cordially he embraces him. 
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The general has many claims upon the 
esteem of this h ng youth, who 
has sometimes in. the eld dared to 
dispute the judgment and the orders 
of the veteran commander ; but at 
length saw his errors, and redeemed 
them nobly, by proving himself sol- 
dier soeeal to submit to his superior 
in rank, and man enough to acknows 
ledge in public his own rashnes3 and 
inexperience.” 

“« Who is that grave-looking field« 
officer,” I inquired, ‘* who has just 
entered, and is so cordially saluted by 
every one ?” 

“‘ Ah, my good and reverend sir!” 
exclaimed the old man, “‘ you see 
there a striking proof of the great ad- 
vantages of war over peace, and espes 
cially in the Swedish service. In peace 
able times, the signal merits of that 
man would not have raised him from 
obscurity. He is Colonel Stahlhantsch, 
a Finlander. In his youth he was a 
footman, and now he is the equal in 
military rank, and the personal friend 
of Duke Bernard. But he is a highly- 
gifted man, and, amongst other ace 
complishments, is well acquainted with 
the English language. He gained this 
knowledge when in the service of Sir 
Patrick Ruthven, and it has enabled 
him to render some valuable aid to the 
king, who speaks German, French, Ita- 
lian, and Latin, as fluently as his native 
tongue, but is ignorant of English.” 

My companion was here interrupt- 
ed by the loud cheers of a numerous 
assemblage in the castle-yard. The 
window being immediately behind us, 
we had only to reverse our position to 
obtain a good view of the spacious en- 
closure, crowded with a dense mass of 
human beings. The pressure was ter 
rific, and yet no soldiers were employe 
ed to clear the way for the approach. 
ing monarch and his retinue. The 
assembled people shewed their sense 
of this forbearance, by uncovering their 
heads, and giving way respectfully as 
he advanced. I now beheld a large 
man on horseback, plainly attired ina 
suit of grey cloth. He had a green 
feather in his hat, and was mounted 
on a large spotted white horse, of sine 
gular beauty and magnificent action. 
I required no prompting to tell me that 
this was the Great Gustavus. 

‘* Behold,” exclaimed my cicerone, 
“* how slowly he rides across the case 
tle-yard. He is afraid that his met. 
tlesome courser may injure the thought- 
Jess children perpetually crossing his 











th ; and, being. near-sighted, he 
asics his eyes with his hand.” 

*¢ The king is very plainly attired,” 
I remarked ; “‘ but a man so distin- 
guished by nature needs not the aid 
of dress. His features are finely mould- 
ed and full of dominion ; but his per- 
son, although majestic and imposing, 
is somewhat too corpulent.” 

*¢ Not an ounce too much of him,” 
replied somewhat abruptly the subal- 
tern. “ He is not a heavier man than 
the heroic Charlemagne, or Rolf the 
Galloper, who founded the powerful 
state of Normandy ; and in activity of 
body and mind heisat least theirequal.” 

Unwilling to irritate this partizan of 
Gustavus by pursuing the subject, I 
remarked the uncommon beauty of 
the king’s horse. 

‘€ A fine horse,” he replied, “ is the 
hobby of Gustavus, and by the indul- 
gence of this foible he has too often ex« 
posed to imminent peril a life on which 
hinges the fate of Protestant Europe. 
On all occasions, and even in import~ 
ant engagements, he persists in riding 
horses easily distinguishable from all 
others. A few days before the battle 
of Leipzic, a horse-dealer brought in- 
to the camp a noble charger, very pe- 
culiarly marked and coloured. This 
fellow was a spy employed by the base 
and cowardly Austrians, who calcu- 
lated that Gustavus would ride this 
fine animal in the approaching en- 
gagement, and become an easy mark 
for their bullets.” 

** And who,” I inquired, “ is that 
broad-shouldered hero, with a clear, 
dark complexion, accompanied by a 
fine youth in the garb of a student?” 

«‘ That man of bone and muscle, he 
replied, *‘ is the brave and chivalrous 
Banner, a name admirably character- 
istic of the man. He is truly a live 
ing standard, and, in the wildest tu- 
mult of the battle, stands firm as a 


eastle-tower, rallies around him the- 


bewildered soldiers, and leads them on 
again to combat and to victory. His 
noble daring cannot, however, be un- 
known to you. How much I regret 
that I cannot also shew you those va- 
liant soldiers, Collenburg and Teufel. 
Alas! They fell on the field of Leip- 
zic. That fine-looking youth,” he 
continued, in a whisper, ‘‘ is a natu- 
ral son of the king, born, however, 
before his marriage. Such an accident 
may happen to the best of men in the 
days of youthful riot ; and to kings, 
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who are greatly tempted, we should | 
be greatly tolerant. Gustavus 


married, he undertook, in good faith, 
to become the husband of one woman, 
and he has ever been a model of con- 
jugal tenderness and fidelity.” - 

During these details, the king had — 
entered the hall, and taken a chair 
upon a raised platform at the upper 
end; his chancellor and staff-officers 
standing on each side of him. Sud< 
denly the lively and beautiful march, 
which had greeted the entrance of 
Gustavus, ceased ; the king nodded to 
the band, and the wind instruments 
began to play the solemn dead-march, 
usually performed when a condemned 
officer is going to execution. The 
large folding-doors again opened, and 
two black coffins were brought in by 
soldiers, moving in slow time to the 
saddening music, and followed by a 
tall and harsh-looking man, with un< 
covered head and vulgar features. He 
wore a red cloak, which but partially 
concealed a glittering blade of unus 
sual breadth, and resembling rather a 
surgical instrument than a weapon. 
** What does all this portend?” I 
eagerly inquired from my old com- 
panion, who had hitherto answered all 
my queries with singular intelligence, 
and in language far above his ap- 
parent condition. Without, however, 
removing his eager gaze from this 
singular spectacle below, he briefly 
answered; “those are two coffins, and 
that man with the red cloak and sword 
is the provost-marshal.” The coffins 
were placed in two corners of the hall, 
the headsman retreated behind thé 
body-guards, the music ceased, and 
Gustavus spoke to the following effect, 
with an impressive dignity of look, 
voice, and language, which no time 
will erase from my recollection. 

‘* My beloved soldiers and friends ! 
“ It is well known to you, that after 
mature deliberation with my faithful 
counsellors and field-officers, I have 
forbidden duels in my army, under 
pain of death to the offending parties. 
My brave generals expressed their ene 
tire approval of this regulation, and 
recorded their unanimous opinion, that 
there is noessential connexion between 
duelling and the true honour of a sole 
dier, and that a conscientious avoid- 
ance of single combat is perfectly con- 
sistent with heroic courage and an éle« 
vated sense of honour. 

‘* The soldier must be animated bya 
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just cause, or his courage is worthless 
as the embroidery of his uniform ; an 
ornament, but not a virtue. During 
the middle ages, the practice of duel- 

ing was perhaps expedient, to coun- 
ter 


grew out of a lawless siate of society ; 
and it must be allowed, that the rude 
and chivalrous habits of that savage 
period, were redeemed by no smiall 
ion of honourable and devotional 
eeling. Let us then prefer the sub- 
stance to the shadow, and model our 
conduct by the better qualities of our 
ancestors, instead of copying their ro- 
mantic exaggerations and absurdities. 
The lawless days of chivalry are gone 
by. They have been succeeded through. 
out Christian Europe by settled go- 
vernments and institutions, which, 
however imperfect, afford comparative 
security to person and property. Why 
then will civilized men cling to the 
savage customs of a savage period? 
And why are we Protestants? Why 
are we in arms against Catholics? Is 
it not solely because they forbid us to 
keep pace with an improved state of 
knowledge, civil and religious? Some 
of you will perhaps contend, that an 
occasional duel is favourable to disci- 
pline and good manners ; but, are you 
prepared to prove that the Catholic offi- 
cers, who fight duels with impunity, 
bear any comparison with mine in ur- 
banity and discipline? And do you at- 
tach any value to that base and coward- 
ly complaisance, which springs from the 
fear of death? Believe me, gentlemen, 
ina well disciplined army, there will al- 
ways be an immense majority of brave 
men, whose courtesy is prompted by 
good feeling and common sense; and, 
where the great majority is civilized, 
rudeness becomes the exception to the 
rule, and meets with merited contempt 
and avoidance. Why then will even 
men of tried courage apply a remedy 
so strong as mortal combat to an evil 
so trivia! ?”’ 

Here Gustavus paused, and fixed 
his eagle-eyes upon the duellists, who 
stood with folded arms and sullen 
mien, in the centre of the hall. Their 
very souls seemed to quail under his 
searching glance ; their eyes fell, and 
the dark red hue of conscious guilt suf 
fused their cheeks and foreheads. The 
royal orator resumed. 

** And yet we this day behold two 
officers of acknowledged bravery, who 
have yielded to this insane impulse, 
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pon devel the enormous. evils which 
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and who perhaps flatter themselves, 
that their readiness to stake life will 
excite admiration and astonishment. 
Ihad given them credit for better heads 
and better hearts, and I lament exceed- 
ingly their infatuation. There are 
some individuals, whose gloomy and 
ferocious temperament betrays their 
natural affinity to the tiger and the 
hyena ; whose pride is not ennobled 
by a spark of honourable feeling ; 
whose courage is devoid of generosity ; 
who have no sympathies in common 
with their fellow-men ; and who find 
a horrible gratification in hazarding 
their lives, to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of any one whose enjoyment of 
life, health, and reason, is greater than 
their own. I thank the Almighty, 
that this demoniacal spirit prevails not 
in my army ; and should it unfortu- 
nately animate any of my soldiers, they 
have my free permission to join the 
gipsy-camps of Tilly and Wallen- 
stein.” 

The Swedish generals here exchan- 
ged looks and nods of proud gratifica- 
tion, and Prince Bernard of Weimar, 
whose fine eyes flashed with ungo- 
vernable delight, advanced a step to- 
wards the royal orator, as if he would 
have expressed his approbation by a 
cordialembrace. Controlling, however, 
with visible effort, this stdden im- 
pulse, he resumed his place. Mean- 
while, the king exchanged a glance of 
friendly intelligence with his chancel 
lor, and continued in a tone of di- 
minished severity. 

** You will probably, gentlemen, 
charge me with inconsistency in thus 
sanctioning a public duel, after my. 
promulgation of a general order against 
the practice of duelling. There are, 
however, peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with this duel, toexplain which, 
and to vindicate myself, I have re- 
quested your presence on this occa- 
sion. The gentlemen before you, Cap- 
tains Barstrom and Seifert, are well 
known as officers of high and deserved 
reputation. Barstrom has evinced he- 
roic courage on many occasions, and 
he saved my life in the Polish war, 
when I was bareheaded and surround- 
ed, Sirot having struck off my iron 
cap, which heretic head-gear the Aus~ 
trians sent as a trophy to Loretto. I 
knighted Barstrom on the field of bat 
tle ; and, relying upon his good sense 
and moderation, I promised to grant 
him a free boon. He never availed 
16 
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himself of this pledge until yesterday, 
when he solicited my rola to 
meet Captain Seifert in single combat. 

*¢ Seifert has studied chivalry at Ger- 
man universities, and to good purpose, 
if we may judge from the brilliant va- 
lour which made him a captain on the 
field of Leipzic. He has endeavoured 
to prove to me, by numerous Greek 
and Latin scraps, that I ought to sanc- 
tion this duel; but it would not be 
difficult to bring forward old Homer 
himself in evidence, that the Greeks 
were not very fastidious in points of 
etiquette. For instance, Achilles call- 
ed Agamemnon “a drunkard, with 
the look of a dog and the valour of a 
deer.” Seifert, however, is not a man 
to be influenced by either classical or 
Christian authorities ; his reason lies 
in prostrate adoration before the shrine 
of false honour, that Moloch of the 
dark ages, around which the chivalry 
of that period danced, until their giddy 
brains lost the faculty of distinguish- 
ing right from wrong. 

** Thus solemnly pledged to two ir- 
reconcilable obligations, how can I ex 
tricate myself from a predicament so 
embarrassing ? I have exhausted my 
powers of reasoning and persuasion in 
vain endeavours to accomplish a re« 
conciliation. My promise of a free 
boon to Barstrom I cannot honourably 
retract ; nor can I, for his sake, in- 
fringe upon the salutary law so long 
established. Happily one alternative 
remains. These misguided men are 
determined to fight, and, if possible, 
to destroy each other. Be it so! Their 
Savage propensities shall be gratified, 
and I will witness their chivalrous 
courage and heroic contempt of life.— 
Now, gentlemen! draw, and do your 
worst! Fight until the death of one 
shall prove the other the better swords 
man ; but, mark well the consequence! 
Soon as one of you is slain, my execu- 
tioner shall strike off the head of the 
other. Thus my pledge to Barstrom 
will be redeemed, and the law against 
duelling will remain inviolate.” 

Here Gustavus ceased to speak ;— 
the solemn dead-march was repeated 
by the band, the coffins were brought 
nearer to the duellists, and the grim- 
visaged executioner again came into 
view, with his horrible weapon. At 
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this awful moment I beheld Seifert 
and Barstrom suddenly rush forward, 
throw themselves at the feet of Gus 
tavus, and supplicate for mercy. 

‘* Mercy depends not upon me, but 
upon yourselves,” mildly replied. the 
king, soon as the band had ceased. 
‘* If you do not fight, the executioner 
will tind no occupation here.” These 
words were accompanied by a 
at the headsman, who immediately 
quitted the hall by a side door. “ But, 
if you are sincerely desirous,” conti- 
nued Gustavus, “ to regain the good 
opinion of the brave men and good. 
Christians here assembled, you will at 
once relinquish every hostile feeling, 
and embrace each other as friends.” 

The duellists instantly flew into 
each other’s arms. Gustavus raised 
his folded hands and kingly features 
in devotional feeling towards heaven, 
and the chancellor gave a signal to the 
band, which played a fine hymn on 
reconciliation and brotherly love. I 
now heard, with inexpressible delight 
the King, Oxenstiern, Horn, Banner, 
Stahlhantsch, and Prince Bernard, 
with the assembled officers and guards, 
singing the impressive verses of Lu- 
ther, with beautiful accuracy of time 
and tone. The magnificent bass of 
Gustavus Adolphus was easily distin- 
guishable by its organ-like fulness 
and grandeur ; it resembled the deep 
low breathing of a silver trumpet, and 
although forty years have rolled over 
my head since I heard it, the rich and 
solemn tones of the royal singer still 
vibrate upon my memory. 

The hallowed feeling spread through 
hall and gallery, and every one who 
could sing joined with fervour in the 
sacred song. Even my old subaltern, 
whose voice was painfully harsh and 
unmusical, drew from his pocket a 
hymn book and a pair of copper spece 
tacles ; his tones were tremulous and 
discordant, but, in my estimation, his 
musical deficiencies were amply ree 
deemed by the tears which rolled 
abundantly down his hollow and time- 
worn cheeks. 

Thus was this terrible camp-scene 
converted, as if by miracle or magic, 
into a solemn, and, surely, an accept 
able service of the Almighty. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


Ar the commencement of these’ 


Chapters, we stated our intention of 
abstaining as much as possible from 
the painful subject of Irish politics, 
and our hope of finding more profit- 
able and entertaining employment in 
discoursing of the domestic habits of 
the people; and examining what pro- 
they had made in the arts of in- 
dustrious life. Unfortunately for the 
present interest of our subject, the as- 
pect of political affairs in Ireland, and 
the disturbed state of large bodies of 
its population, either are, or appear to 
be, sufficiently important to engross all 
the attention which men can afford to 
pay to the affairs of that country. 
‘When we began these papers, we 
hoped to speak of insurrectionary 
movements as things passed, and un- 
likely to occur again ; because we did 
not then anticipate any attempt, on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, of such extravagant audacity as 
* The Clare Election ;’ nor could we 
have supposed, that if any so monstrous 
invasion of the spirit of the constitu- 
tion were attempted, it would be suf- 
fered to pass without remark by the 
Parliament and the Executive Govern- 
ment. The present tumultuary move- 
ments of the Irish population are but 
the natural results of the success and 
the-impunity which attended that 
grand outrage upon the established 
practice of the Constitution, and upon 
those habits of decent subordination 
which are observed by tenantry to- 
wards their landlords, in all countries 
where civilization has reached far 
enough to make a distinction between 
the proprietors and the cultivators of 
the soil. We must, however, resist the 
temptation which here presents itself 
for entering upon the veratissimaques- 
tio of Irish misgovernment, and turn 
to our original province of faithful de- 
scribers of facts, such as they are at 
present, and have recently been; yet, 
as we do not profess that immobility 
of design which belongs to graver his- 
torians, but willingly pour forth our 
knowledge upon those points with 
which it pleases the public to be pre- 
sently most interested, we shall, in the 
present article, devote our attention 
principally to what are called the “in- 
surrectionary movements” of the Irish. 





It is, or it ought to be known, that 
so far as these disturbances have any 
distinct object, they divide themselves 
into two classes ; of which one is a for- 
cible opposition to the government, or 
to some fundamental Jaw of the go- 
vernment under which the people live ; 
the other may be termed an Agrarian 
disturbance, or a turmultuary resistance 
to the legal rights of the proprietors 
of the soil, and of the tithe of its pro- 
duce, which the law assigns to the 
Protestant Church. To the first class 
belong those actual levyings of war 


‘against our Lord the King, which are 


dignified with the name of Rebellions, 
and which, in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
Charles J., William IIT., and George 
IIT., deluged the country with slaugh- 
ter, and caused those immense forfei- 
tures of landed property, which, to this 
day, fill the descendants of the ancient 
proprietors with hatred against the 
British Government, and wild hopes 
of advantage from its overthrow.— 
Amongst the second class may be 
placed those various designations of 
*€ Boys,” which, until the recent in- 
vention of the term ‘‘ Ribbon Men,” 
distinguished the bands of savage ruf« 
fians who disturbed the rural districts, 
making life and property insecure, and 
consequently obstructing the progress 
of industry and civilization. Of these 
the Whiteboys is the name most fa 
miliar to modern ears, against whom 
a special act of Purliament was passed, 
which bears their name. Their osten< 
sible object was to compel the owners 
of rents and tithes to submit to such 
terms as they, in their wisdom, deem- 
ed just and reasonable ; but their man- 
ner of imparting instruction upon these 
points, was a little at variance with the 
** conciliatory” method which is now 
so popular with certain political doc- 
tors, of great gravity and small wis- 
dom. They argued, in short, with 
knives at men’s throats, and illustrated 
their subject by the consuming blaze 
of the property of those whom it was 
their object to convince ;—a sort of 
potent and practical logic, which was 
more germane to the habitual ferocity 
of their habits than the Aristotelian 
dialectics of the schools. 

Why it was that disturbances of this 
kind were suffered to go on for so long 
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,a time as they were, without vigorous 
,and effectual efforts to repress them, 
it is difficult now to tell ; put we may 
safely conjecture, that it was partly ow- 
ing to the absence or negligence of the 
principal gentry, and partly to the bad 
conduct of the Irish legislature and 
executive, who were generally too busy 
fighting amongst themselves, to pre- 
- vent fighting amongst the peasantry. 

The general character, however, for 
outrage and ferocity, which the White- 
-boy association, and others of a simi- 
.lar description, imparted to the Irish 
kingdom in the eyes of Englishmen, 
was productive of more serious evil 
than even the outrages themselves. 
The house that was burned might be 
rebuilt,—the corn which was destroy- 
ed could be supplied by another year’s 
crop,—even the murdered man was 
waked, wept for, and forgotten, amongst 
the wild Irish ; but their character was 
not forgotten in England, and the in- 
dustrious capitalist dreaded to trust 
himself where such horrors once had 
been. The Irish were at once feared 
and despised ; and such is still the 
feeling entertained respecting them 
amongst the vulgar English. 

The people in England are very slow 
to give up opinions they have formed, 
even when the circumstances which 
occasioned them have greatly changed, 
or entirely passed away; and their 
pon against the Irish are scarce- 

y less strong now, than when English 
laws and customs scarcely obtained at 
all in the country. They still form 
their opinion from the details of the 
outrages which they perceive to be oc- 
casionally perpetrated, and shut their 
eyes to the vast improvements which 
have taken place, and to the infinitely 
more vast capabilities which exist of 
farther improvement. 

It is worthy of remark, that by far 
the greater part of the violent atroci- 
ties which have occurred in the whole 
of Ireland during the last few years, 
have been confined to one county, and 
that the very county which is most 
frequently referred to by the Associa- 
tion orators, when they wish to terri- 
fy the loyal, by pointing out the physi- 
cal force which they have at command. 
In the county of Tipperary, it is quite 
dreadful to think of the horrible of- 
fences which are committed, with the 
knowledge and consent of large bodies 
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of the peasantry. They take no pains 
to conceal from each other the terrible 
desperation of their designs; and at 
every assizes it is made manifest, that 
murder has been deliberately prepared 
for, and loosely talked about, in:the 
families of the murderers, for weeks 
before the favourable opportunity has 
arrived for the predetermined bute 
chery. It is exceedingly hard to are 
rive at the true source of this frightful 
state of society, which disgraces = 
ticular districts of Tipperary. The 
deliberate and hardened ferocity, the 
utter abandonment of every spark of 
mercy and compassion, the cowardlie 
ness and fiendish delight in torture, 
which mark these atrocities, are fo- 
reign to the general character of the 
Irish, and we are almost driven to the 
belief expressed by two magistrates 
who had the amplest means of obser- 
vation,* that there is some mysterious 
agency at work—some extensively or 
ganized system of sanguinary wicked~ 
ness, the nature of which, the investi- 
gations hitherto made have not deve- 
loped. 

The criminal court at Clonmel, the 
assize town of the county Tipperary, 
is the favourite arena for the display 
of Mr Shiel’s forensic eloquence ; here 
he holds forth in that artificially fie 
gurative style which the Irish so much 
delight in, and beguiles the people of 
their tears, while he descants upon the 
miserable consequences of their cruelty. 

But it is an appeal to their passions 
which makes them weep; and : the 
same orator uses the sane power, per 
haps, in the very next — to lsh 
them on to fury by a political s 3 
whereupon follows pe mye= 
thence more speeches and more tears. 

In order to give such a description 
as may convey an idea to others, of 
the distinction which-we have drawn 
between the two kinds of insurrec- 
tionary movements which have from 
time to time disturbed Ireland, it will 
be necessary to depart in some d 
from.the strict limits which the title of 
these chapters of ours might seem to 
prescribe tous, and to request the atten- 
tion of the reader to.a period which has 
passed by, but is not so remote’as to 
havealready become the property of the 
historian. We allude to the Irish dis 
turbances.of 1823, which attracted so 
much of the attention of the whole em- 





* Majors Wilcocks and Warbyrton. See Appendix to Commons Report, 1825, p. 487. 
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pire at the time, and gave rise to the 
celebrated Parliamentary investigation 
of 1825. ‘These disturbances were of 
the Agrarian class, and did not partake 
of a general system of revolt against 
the Sontisated authority of the g0- 
vernment ; and though we have pla- 
ced this species of disturbance last in 
our classification, we take leave to con- 
sider it first, according to the approved 
method in Irish disquisition. 

The period which we are consider- 
ing was one of extreme public depres- 
sion. Even Great Britain had not yet 
recovered from the stagnation of her 
commerce, which followed upon the 
pacification of Europe ; and in Ireland, 
the staple trade of which consisted in 
the supply of provisions to our armies, 
the reaction had been yet more — 
ing in its ‘consequences. During the 
a a class of persons called Middle- 
men had grown into existence in that 
country, who held an important pos 
sition between the immediate occu- 
piers of the soil, aud the possessors of 
the landed property. The returns of 
agricultural produce had been so great 
as to afford, in addition to the reser- 
ved rent of the land, and the requisite 
remuneration to the farmer, a consi- 
derable revenue to such persons as 
were deemed eligible tenants for ex- 
tensive farms, or tracts of land; and 
who, instead of farming themselves, 
subdivided and reset their holdings in 
small portions, and at an acreable rent 
much higher than that which they had 
themselves covenanted to pay. This 
difference of rent they found sufficient 
to compensate them, both for their 
trouble in managing, like agents, the 
immediate tenants of the soil, and also 
for the additional risk of loss by the 
imsolvency of any of these tenants. 
When, with peace, prices fell, land 
would no longer pay these two out- 
goings, and, in many instances, would 
yield no more from the occupying ten- 
ant than the rent paid by the middle- 
man. The interest of the latter was 
therefore annihilated, and he, of course, 
endeavoured, whenever it was practi- 
cable, to extricate himself altogether. 
By these means, a large extent of land 
was thrown into the hands of the 
proprietors, who, naturally averse to 
crowding their estates with paupers, set 
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it in the largest divisions they could, to 
bona fide farmets. Thus, a numerous 
host of cottiers, who had oecupied very 
small holdings under middlemen, were 
turned adrift by the altered disposition 
of property, and many of them were 
rendered desperate by destitution. 

In the year 1820, an almost general 
failure of the Country Banks in the 
province of Munster took place ; their 
small notes had constituted almost 
pre ema the circulating medium 
amongst the poor le, whose whole 
worldly stock asldoms amounted to so 
large a sum as five pounds. Whate 
ever little they had, was, however, en 
tirely swept away by this misfortune, 
and even the pains-taking and saving 
man was instantly beggared. It may 
be easily supposed, that this calamity 
was the cause of many being obliged 
** to take to the hill-side, and become 
broken men.” 

For several years previous to 1828 
the crops had been scanty, particularly 
those of potatoes. In 1821 the potatoe 
crop was a complete failure; and in 
1822 it is impossible to tell, and dreads 
ful to think, of what might have been 
the consequence, had not the English 
people come forward, and by the most 
stupendous act of national generosit} 
which the world ever saw, and whic 
none but a country so rich as England 
could afford, arrested the ‘‘ plague of 
hunger,” which must otherwise have 
desolated the country. The suffer« 
ings, however, from absolute, unmi- 
tigated hunger, were very great, note 
withstanding the assistance which was 
received, and no doubt contributed to 
the desperation of the people. 

One of the most savage and lawless 
districts of Ireland, was the Sea and 
River coast of Kerry.* This rugged 
and dangerous coast, which is open to 
the full sweep of the Atlantic storms, 
was the frequent scene of shipwrecks, 
and was infested by gangs of smug+ 
glers and wreckers, who, seizing theit 
plunder upon the shore, retreated 
with it to their inaccessible haunts in 
the gorges of the mountains. A pow- 
erful preventive water-guard was pla 
ced here, to put a stop to this nefari- 
ous traffic, and to check the extensive 
contraband trade of the smugglers. 
These desperadoes, thus driven from 





* For the honour of the kingdom of Kerry be it spoken, this description does not ap- 
ply generally to its territory. The Kerry men are rather a peaceable race, who talk 


Latin, and tili their ground in considerable peace and quietness. 
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their fastnesses, retreated inland to 
the hills of Kerry, Cork,.and Lime- 
rick, where they found willing asso- 
ciates in the hordes of houseless wan- 
dering wretches, who had lost home 
and livelihood in the manner we have 
described. 

While things were in this state, a 
system of severe and inhuman rigour 
upon a very large estate in the county 
of Limerick drove the people to mad- 
ness, and set the torch to all these in» 
flammable elements of outrage. An 
English agent was sent over to Lord 
Courtenay’s estate, who refused to be 
bound by the promises of abatement 
of rent made to the poor tenants by 
the former agent, but without mercy 
resorted to the last extremities of the 
law to enforce the uttermost farthing 
that was due, both of the current rent, 
and the arrears which the tenants sup- 
posed would never have been demand- 
ed of them. We have been assured, 
that the scenes of misery occasioned by 
this conduct were beyond all descrip- 
tion shocking. Every day miserable 
creatures were left with their families 
of little children, without a stick, or 
@ rag, or a potatoe in their wretched 
dwelling, and forth they were obliged 
to go, as wandering beggars along the 
road, praying with all the vehemence 
which despair lends to the most em- 
phatic of languages,* that the heavi- 
est of curses might fall on their op- 
pressor. The people decreed a terrible 
vengeance. It was resolved among 
them, that the agent should be put to 
death ; and nothing but the extremest 
caution on his part prevented them 
from cannnaindiien their purpose. 
There were many men sworn solemn- 
ly to kill him whenever he came 
within their reach, no matter what 
might he the occasion, or where the 
place ; but his extreme vigilance elu- 
ded them, and he continued to live, 
and to be execrated. Baffled in the 
main object of their pursuit, and cho- 
king with unquenched revenge, they 
eame to the dreadful determination, 
that the punishment of the father 
should be accomplished by the mur- 
der of his son. He was a very young 
lad, of gentle unoffending manners ; 
but this had no effect upon these men, 
whose terrible excitement thirsted for 
blood. If they thought of it at all, it 
was but to recollect that he was pro- 
bably on that account dearer to his 
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father, and that consequently the ven- 
geance derived from his murder would 
be the.greater. They met the lad in 
the broad day-light ; and though he 
threw himself from his horse, and on 
his knees implored their mercy, he 
found none from these relentless sa- 
vages. A shower of balls struck him 
in every part of the body, and he was 
left upon the road dead, and all disfi- 
gured with needless wounds. 

This was the commencement—the 
firing of the train, which rapidly 
spread along extensive districts of Li- 
merick, Tipperary, Cork, and Kerry. 
The houseless people we have descri« 
bed, forming themselves into power 
ful bands, skulked in hiding-places 
among the hills by day, and stealing 
out by night to some appointed ren- 
dezvous, they swept the open country 
in bodies, carrying off such booty as 
was portable, and burning or destroy= 
ing what they could not take away ; 
often, too, inflicting savage vengeance 
on their successors in the tenancy of 
the farms of which they deemed theme 
selves unjustly deprived. Not content 
with their own atrocities, they forced 
the miserable victims of their violence 
to swear compliance and assistance to 
their machinations ; and in a short 
time the inhabitants of almost half 
the island were influenced by the ter« 
rors of a system of slaughter and de« 
vastation personified under the singue 
lar soubriquet of Captain Rock. 

This state of things, so an 
and so terrific, was deemed to call not 
only for the special interposition of 
the legislature to put it down, but also 
for a national inquiry into its cause. 
But whilst this stupendous investiga- 
tion into all the countless grievances of 
Ireland dragged its slow length along, 
necessarily tedious from the vastness 
of its extent, combined with the mie 
nuteness of its detail, the alarm in 
which it originated had been gradua= 
ally dissipated, the commercial and 
agricultural difficulties with which we 
were beset, had given way before the 
returning tide of industry and pr 
rity, peace and order were restored by 
the strong arm of the law, .and by the 
return of employment, and abundant 
crops ; and the Irish Inquiry, to the 
remedial issue of which men had 
looked forward with an eagerness and 
anxiety proportioned to the magnitude 
of the evil to be corrected, and the 





* In this part of the country the common people all speak the native Irish: 
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- good to be obtained, sunk into neglect, 

»and terminated, as the manner of Irish 
Inquiries is, in a conclusion, wherein 
siothing was concluded. 

We do not mean, however, to im- 
pute any censure to the committee for 
the manner in which they brought 
the result of their labours before the 

blic, by a simple detail of the evi- 
we elicited on the subject, without 
note or comment. On the contrary, 
we are persuaded they pursued the 
wisest plan they could adopt, in thus 
furnishing us with the largest induc- 
tion of particulars they could procure, 
and leaving the public to judge for it- 
self, unburdened by a mass of crude 
opinions, under the name of a re- 


As the committee sought for infor- 
mation from men of all parties, and 
various conditions in life, they, as was 
naturally to be expected, obtained 
much conflicting testimony, not only 
as to matters of opinion, but as to 
facts, which had been viewed differ- 
ently, according to the means of in- 
formation, or the pre-existing senti- 
ments, of the witnesses ; but however 
differing on other points, in this one 
thing they seemed unanimous,—that 
Ireland was improving.* 

It may seem strange that we should 
bring in this piece of evidence as a 
suitable commentary upon the details 
of outrage which we have just given ; 
but when we consider that this evi- 
dence was taken in 1825, and look at 
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‘the events which followed from the 
disturbances of 1823, it will not ap= 
pear surprising that those best ace 
quainted with Ireland should have 
witnessed to her improvement. 

The disturbances of 1823 acted like 
a violent fever, which, carrying off the 
collected bad: humours of the body, 
leaves it in a healthier state than it 
was before. They turned the atten- 
tion of a considerable number of ex- 
ceedingly able men to a consideration 
of the evils which affected Ireland. A 
spirit of investigation was aroused, the 
magistracy was put more upon the 
alert, and institutions were adopted, 
of which the benefit is felt now, when 
a disposition to insurrection with a 
different object has been evinced. 
Even now, notwithstanding the fright- 
fully excited state of political feeling 
which seems to portend a national 
storm, the minor details, which, in a 
state of peace, contribute to a nation’s 
strength and prosperity, are in a state 
of improvement to which Ireland, un- 
til within a very few years, has been 
a stranger. There is at present more 
judicious farming, more rational com 
mercial enterprise, more exactness in 
the administration of justice, and more 
careful attention to the duties of pub- 
lic and private life, than have been at 
any preceding time, notwithstanding 
the abundant epithets of a miserable, 
wretched, savage, degraded country, 
which are every day showered upon 
poor Ireland. 


Cuap. IV. 


WeE now proceed to say something 
of the alarming assemblages of the 
people which so very lately took place, 
and which, in the opinion of many, 
have only submitted to a very tempo- 
rary dispersion. ‘These assemblages 
were purely political in their object ; 
and, unlike the insurgents of 1823, 
they seek not to disturb the regular 
proceedings of these potent and im- 
portant legal phantoms, Messrs John 
Doe and Richard Roe. They trouble 
not their heads for the present about 
rents, tithes, and ejectments, but af- 
fect to have a higher game in view, 
—that of dictating to the legislature of 


the country, and terrifying it into an 
important alteration of the Constitu- 
tion. 

These assemblages are, in short, but 
a part of the system of the Roman 
Catholic Association. They have, to 
be sure, gone a little farther than the 
Association wished, and struck some 
terrer into the minds of the agitators 
themselves, who began to feel that 
their troops were getting unmanage= 
able, and that they were very near the 
alternative of having to disband their 
forces at once, or, by heading, put 
their own heads in very serious jeopar- 
dy ; but it is the Association which has 





* See Evidence, D. O’Connell, Commons’ Report on State of Ireland, 1825, p. 85. 
Evidence of J. L. Foster, Lords’ Report, 23, fol. 1825. Mr A. R. Blake, Lords’ Re. 
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«¢ organized” these bodies of then, and 
it is the Association which, in the eyes 


of the country and. of Government,’ 


ought to be sible for all the mis- 
chief which assemblages have 
created, or may hereafter occasion. 
— Catholic Association is a a 
ty, whose avowed purpose was “‘ pu 
ie amnion. In this it has been 
eminently successful; and for some 
time its manifest, but not yet avowed, 
purpose has been “ Protestant intimi- 
dation.” There is no man of ordinary 
sanity, and who has the least notion 
of the rational liberty, and the pro- 
tection, of the legitimate system under 
which men live in these kingdoms, that 
does not consider this Association as 
one of the greatest public nuisances that 
ever was permitted to exist under a 
regularly established government. It 
is chiefly composed of fierce and coarse- 
minded men, excessively illiterate and 
extremely bigoted, who, having made 
some money in their respective trades, 
are thereby raised a little above the 
condition of the lowest of the people, 
and are vain of belonging to a politi- 
cal society, the proceedings of which 
are noticed in the newspapers. Along 
with these are a considerable number 
of rank young Papists, who have been 
lately called to the bar, and have 
put on the gown, when they should, 
with much more propriety, have put 
on the apron behind their fathers’ 
counters. These young men, not ha~ 
ving sufficient sense or discretion to 
be trusted with a guinea brief, in the 
most trifling legal dispute, yet consi- 
der themselves well qualified to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the nation in a pub- 
lic assembly ; and they form the light 
phalanx of the Association’s oratorical 
force, and are permitted to make an 
unskilful noise, when the leaders are 
away. ‘The leaders, Mr O'Connell, 
Mr Shiel, and two or three others, 
who do not —_ so frequently, are 
able men in their pernicious vocation, 
who understand well the art of rou- 
sing the passions of an Irish mob, and 
who can wield at will the fierce demo- 
cracy of their society. The Associa- 
tion is in regular correspondence with 
the Roman-Catholic priests through- 
out the whole kingdom, who serve as 
conduits from the chief reservoir of 
political violence in Dublin, and carry 
its noxious streams from house to 
house, in every town, village, and 
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out the country. For 

its institution, this 
society struggled on in contemptible 
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obscurity, holding its meeti in @ 
dark room over a small bookseller’s 
shop in Dublin. It used to meet at» 
night ; and we recollect, that upon one 
occasion we felt a curiosity to be pre« 
sent at the meeting of a society which 
even then occasionally occupied the: 
attention of the newspapers, and we: 
ventured into the assembly. It only 
wanted a few pewter pots upon the 
table to be the very counterpart of a 
club of discontented mechanics com- 
bining for a rise of wages. We only 
poked our head in, and then made a 
precipitate retreat, under the influence. 
of a mixed sensation, which we believe 
was compounded of a dread of treason 
and of pickpockets. But as the proverb, 
that “ ill weeds thrive apace,” is no« 
where so true as in Ireland, the Asso 
ciation soon rose into such notoriety, 
that, even from the Throne itself, it 
was deemed necessary to reprobate its 
existence. In the King’s speech at the 
opening of the session ‘of 1825, in 
speaking of Ireland, his Majesty in- 
formed his Parliament, that ‘‘ indus- 
try and commercial enterprise were’ 
extending themselves in that part of 
the United Kingdom ; it was therefore 
the more to be regretted that Associa- 
tions should exist in Ireland which 
had adopted proceedings irreconcilable 
with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and calculated, by exciting alarm, and 
by exasperating animosities, to endan- 
ger the peace of society, and to retard 
the course of national improvement.” ’ 
Never were truer words put into 
the mouth of a sovereign ; and yet, 
strange to say, the Government which 
used these words never took the troue 
ble of seeing that the evil which they 
perceived so clearly, and described so. 
accurately, was abolished. 
An act of Parliament was passed in 
pursuance of the recommendation in. 
the King’s speech ; but either from 
ignorance in the construction of the 
bill, or because the executive officer of 
the Crown in Ireland did not partici- 
pate in the sentiments of the Throne, 
the act has remained a dead letter ; 
and this Association, so truly described 
as endangering the peace of society, 
and retarding the course of national 
improvement, continued to exist, in- 
creasing every day in the virulence 





* We quote the words of Mr Shicel. 
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and the extent of its mischief, until it 
now @ portentous thing, - 
nant with rebellion, which we know 
not the hour it may bring forth. 
This body has been all along at once 
despicable and dangerous. When we 
first looked at the throng of which it 
was composed, we felt disposed to 
treat it with contempt ; but when we 
contemplated it as a body incessantly 
employed in stirring up the ignorant 
population tomutiny, levying a heavy 
tax on the people for political purposes, 
and preaching to them the efficacy of 
exerting their combined numerical 
strength, we felt inclined to exclaim 
with Didius, when he looked upon the 
superstitious ceremonies of the Druids, 


* IT scorn them, yet they awe me.” 


It isin vain to mince the matter, or 
try to disguise the fact. The Govern- 
ment are much to blame in this bu- 
siness of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation. They should have crushed 
it in 1825, when they saw the mis- 
chief it was doing; and it is but a 
poor excuse o say, that, they were 
misled by an Irish Attorney-general. 
They were warned over and over again 
of the mischief which was brewing. 
They were told, that this Association 
was proceeding fast upon the road to 
irremediable- mischief—that the Agi- 
tators should be curbed in time, 

*¢ Injurioso ne pede proruant 

Stantem columnam: neu populus fre- 

quens, 

Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 
Concitet, Imperiumque frangat.” 
But they did not listen, or, if they did, 
they did not attend ; and now the As- 
sociation itself can hardly control the 
whirlwind of wild and disaffected spi- 

rit which it has raised. 

Mr Shiel now comes down to the 
Association, and with all the appear 
ance 4 alarm, = to deplore the 
excited state of the peasantry. H 
crite! Who was it that ame then? 
Who was it that said, in the Associa- 
tion, “ We will not let the, people be 

uiet 2” Who was it that said, “ the 

atholic Question was nearly forgot 
ten until the Association began its 
* work of excitement ?” Who was it 
that called the peaceable behaviour of 
the people “a degrading and unwhvle« 
some tranquillity ?” 

The common people in Ireland, (we 
speak not from conjecture, but from 
knowledge of the fact,) when they 
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read such audacious language, said, 
that it would not be borne by. the Go- 
vernment except through fear ; and 
that if Government did not put a stop 
to it, it was because they dared not. 
The fruit of these opinioys, and the 
continued forbearance of the Govern- 
ment, has been the immense asseme 
blages in the south, appearing in mi- 
litary array, and in all but open re 
bellion. 

At the time at which we write, a 
temporary tranquillity has been re<« 
stored in Ireland ; but every one feels 
that it is only a smothering of the flame 
which must soon burst out anew, with 
increased violence, unless the Catholic 
Association, which supplies the mae 
terial of the fire, be crushed utterly, 
and at once. It will not do to delay. 
The awakened spirit of the Protest- 
ants—the front of determined resist- 
ance shewn by the Brunswick clubs— 
the co-operation of the Government by 
its proclamation, and the instantaneous 
movement of the British troops to- 
wards the scene of agitation, have 
warned the Association, that the time 
is not yet come for the successful ex- 
ertion of the physical strength of the 
rabble ; and therefore it exerts its in- 
fluence to keep them quiet. But it is 
manifest that the Association only waits 
its time, and therefore it is the duty of 
the Government to destroy it before 
that time arrives. England may not 
always have troops to spare for the 
Irish service ; or even if not engaged 
in foreign war, she may not always 
have a Prime Minister, who, by an 
exertion of military skill, which is not 
the less admirable, because it has re- 
mained unnoticed, has been able on 
the present occasion, within two days, 
and without any noise, or “‘ note of 
preparation,” to cover the shore most 
convenient for transport to Ireland, 
with soldiers and artillery. 

We, however, willingly quit this 
subject, with the hope that, the vigi- 
lance of the Protestants and of the 
Government having been aroused to 
the political state of Ireland, some- 
thing may speedily be done to avert 
the danger which seems to threaten 
that portion of the empire. The ab- 
surdity of attempting to steer a middle 
or ‘* conciliatory” course, is now suf- 
ficiently evident—it only makes mat- 
ters worse ; and Government must de- 
cide either to abandon Ireland to the 
wild tyranny of the Roman Catholic 

9 
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Association, or to step forward boldly, 
and shew that it is able to put it down. 
. We trust that when, we again meet 
our readers with a further continua 
tion of these Chapters on Irish affairs, 
the public mind may be tranquil 
enough upon the subject, to admit of 
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our resuming our original intention 
of giving information on matters more 
connected with the improvement and 
the happiness of that country, than 
political strife. t 
' J.! 

London, 8th Oct.. 1828. : 





THE FIRST PLAY OF THE SEASON. 


GENTLE READER, 

Have you ever known what it is to 
be in town—we mean in the city of 
Westminster—during the whole of that 

eriod which is designated by men 
| awe in the law, the long vacation ? 
Moreover; have you led a bachelor’s 
life therein—made your own break- 
fast, and then sallied forth to spend, 
as best you might, 


' The long, long summer holiday ?” 


If you have, you have had abundant 
opportunity of finding out what it is 
to be ye miserable. During “ the 
season” the veriest stranger who has 
an eye and an ear, and thought, must 
find in London sufficient to occupy his 
attention ; true, he may start and sigh, 
to think that of the busy and enor- 
mous multitude around him, not one 
would care, if, treading on yonder bit 
of orange peel, he should slip off the 
flagway, and falling beneath the wheel 
of that immense coal-waggon, have his 
thigh crushed to atoms, while you'd 
be saying ‘‘ Jack Robinson.” But if 
-he do so sigh, the more fool he ; first, 
because “ grieving’s a folly,” as the 
old sea song hath it ; next, because he 
is mistaken in supposing that no one 
would feel interested in his misfortune. 
There are two upon the very flagway 
with him, who would evince the great- 
est sympathy in his fate ; the one is a 
surgeon's apprentice, who would with 
anxious care bear him off to Ais hos- 
ital, that he might “‘ try his ’prentice 
hand” to doctor him while living, and 
dissect him when dead ; and the other 
is a running reporter to one of the 
morning papers, who would with gen- 
tle and soothing accents inquire his 
mn <a — abode, es swell 
e paragraph and increase his pay. 

. Thirdly, there is quite enough of oo 
terial around him for observation and 
meditation, without giving way to fan- 
ciful. emotion ; the business and the 
pleasure, the toil and the vanity, of the 
greatest city in the world, are sweep« 

VoL. XXIV. 


ing along before his eyes, and the ever« 
varying scene is pregnant with instruce 
tion and amusement, like the succes 
sive articles in a number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

But in August and September, alas! 
how different ! How insupportable the 
bright sunshine that blazes on the 
white pavement of the wide solitary 
squares! Why doth it shine at all up- 
on these closed-up windows? Why 
are we mocked with this dazzling de« 
solation ? Methinks it should be dark 

uite dark ; for the light of heaven 
is thrown away here. Thrown away! 
By Jupiter, it is worse than thrown 
away ; for, were it dark, a poor devil 
might walk about to get an appetite for 
his dinner unseen ; but as it is, down 
comes a sun<beam plump in your face 
to reveal your visage to your friend’s 
housekeepers, who stand taking the 
air on the steps, and stare at you with 
as much wonderment as if you had 
just dropped from the clouds ; to say 
nothing of a rencontre with your tailor 
at the corner of the street, who takes 
off his hat, runs home, and directs 
your bill to be made out immediately, 
with a remark that he fears all is not 
right with Mr , or he wouldn't 
be here when nobody is in town. 

There are a million vexations like 
unto these, or worse, which attend the 
summer sojourn of the West-Endian. 
No wonder then, that he should ‘hail 
with satisfaction the autumnal equi< 
nox, the early setting sun, and the 
evening gusts which come on with the 
darkness, mingled with rain-drops, and 
sweeping away the parched and smoky 
leaves from the trees in park and 
square. No wonder that he should 
delight to see the first of October, the 
early lighted lamps, the watch set, and 
the groups of young thieves clustering 
about the corners of the streets at half 
past six; that he should hear with 
pleasure the rolling of the hackney= 
coaches—the clattering of hurryitg 
and crowded feet along the flags, and 
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the cry of “ Fine fruit, your honour 
—bill of the play, your honour— 
Common Garden and Doory Lane!” 
Once more a city seems a proper 
lace for man’s dwelling—noise and 
ustle, and the glare of artificial light 
arouse from their summer sleep, and 
London is itself again! Thus at least 
did we, (that is I, Timothy X.) feel 
as we wended our way in the swiftly 
darkening twilight of last Wednesday 
to Lane Theatre. It was the 
first night of the season, and we arri« 
ved at the door just in time to take 
our place at the tail of a huge crowd, 
which, with a little jostling, and much 
good-humour, forced its way through 
the long winding passage which leads 
into the pit. Turn not up thy nose 
at us, because we went to the pit ; it 
is a very pleasant place, and costs only 
three and sixpence. It is true, that one 
may sometimes find oneself seated be- 
side two table persons who have 
brought cold beef and bread in their 
waistcoat pockets, and bottles of beer 
in the appendages of the same name 
which belong to the skirts of their 
coats ; but the chances are ten to one 
that these are honest people, who tell 
truth, and cheat no one, which is 
more than can be said for some of the 
better dressed people in the boxes. 
Moreover, when a man goes to the pit, 
he feels that he is going to the play ; 
‘there is a kind of trembling expectan- 
while one waits with the crowd for 
door to open—and when it does 
open, there is such a rush and a sensa- 
tion, (here, take care of your pockets, 
and eee aha and seals into your 
fob, ) then when you do get into 
the wished-for and struggled-for place, 
‘there is so much settling and fixing, 
and congratulation of young women 
to one another that they are safe, and 
‘it is so pleasant to hear their remarks 
of delighted wonderment at the light 
‘and the splendour of the place, orm 
‘watch ‘the subsiding of that wonder 
and delight, and the impatience which 
succeeds for the rising of the curtain. 
Then turn you to that group of fine 
young men who have two copies of the 
play amongst them, which they snatch 
one from another to point out the pas- 
sages towards which each man directs 
the battery of his criticism : Why, sir, 


that alone is worth more than your 
three and sixpence. Pope, Warburton, 
Steevens, Malone, Johnson, Schlegel, 
never said any thing half so origi- 
nal as you may hear now. 


We could 
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write six chapters upon the advanta« 
ges of going to the pit, and still leave 
room for six more.chapters of good 
matter to be written upon the same sub- 
ject ; but for the reason of ourself bein 
present there, let this suffice. We foun 
ourself, at half past six of the clock, 
standing with our hands in our peck- 
ets gazing up at Mr Cadell’s shop in 
the Strand, which we never pass with- 
out a mingling of pleasure and of awe 
—that shop! how plain its outside— 
how modest, how unaspiring—simple 
as that of a Quaker, with its few grey- 
covered books in the windows ; and yet 
from thence cometh forth Maga upon 
the metropolis of Great Britain! So 
springeth forth the Eagle from its 
nest beneath the old grey stone that 
juts out in the face of the mountain. 
So leapeth out the Lion from his sandy 
cave, where through the livelong day 
he sleeps quiet and unnoticed as the 
earth on which he lies. So darteth 
forth the whale, swiftest of God’s crea- 
‘tures, when, roused from its slumber 
en the surface of the waters, it shoots 
away, shaking the deep. But there we 
stood, wrapt in meditation, when a 
little urchin thrusting a play-bill up- 
on us, which we, mechanically as it 
were, received out of his hands, awa- 
kened us from our reverie by his per- 
tinacious demand for a penny. That 
instant we resolved to go to the play, 
and in the same instant we discovered 
that we had in our pockets precisely 
five shillings, besides coppers.—We 
trust we have made out a sufficient 
case to excuse our going to the pit. 
We were hardly seated, when the 
huge house was full ; and no wonder 
-that it should be so,—the play was to 
be Hamlet, the most exquisite of plays, 
and the Prince was to be enacted by 
Young—of our time—the most admi- 
‘rable of players.—How wretchedly in- 
adequate do we find words to be, when 
we wish to convey our ideas respecting 
such a play as Hamlet, and such a ge- 
nius asconceived it !—that unutterably 
glorieus genius! permitted for a while 
to walk this lower world, and, — 
ing, to leave behind it a track of light 
that shall glow for ever, illuminating 
-the souls of men! It was a curious 
thing to meditate upon the two cha- 
racters, drawn by this mighty master, 
which were this night presented at the 


: game instant te the audiences of the 


two great theatres. Here they had 
chosen Hamlet,—at Covent Garden, 
Jacques. How like-are the general 
he 
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outlines of these characters, yet how 
different their effect !—how exquisite 
the discrimination which 

them! Both are melancholy,—both 
meditative—both philosophical—both 
inclined, in bitterness of soul, to sati- 
rize mankind,—yet do they no more 
resemble each than two counte- 
nances of different expression, but of 
which the noble and beautiful fea- 
tures are the same. Hamlet is our fa- 
vourite. The deep, soft melancholy 
that breathes around the character,— 
the starts of energy,—the sarcasm, 
whieh has oe or sharp in it, 
—the wit that out like the flick- 
ering meteor, when it shoots athwart 
the darkened welkin, leaving the suc- 
eeeding murkiness more dread and 
— ae — soars 
upon the wings of poetry, and then, 
sorrowfally drooping, would “ inquire 
too curiously” concerning things un- 
—__. pyc Be 7 a thousand 
oO ings, if we imagination to 
describe, or words to cup they give 
Hamlet the first place in our affection 
of all dramatic heroes. 

Courteous reader, thy pardon ; we 
brought thee to see the play, and here 
we keep thee, most unreasonably, with 
the huge green curtain only before 
thine eyes, while we lecture upon a 
subject, which has been so often and 
so ably lectured upon before. But, 
hark! there goes the prompter’s little 
bell,—up goes the curtain,—and there 
stands before us the whole vocal com< 
pany—“theold familiar faces” —dress- 
ed in their very finest, and ready to 
welcome us with a stave of ‘‘ God save 
the King,”—a song ever welcome, and 
ever may it be welcome to a British 
audience !—Bless us! what a clatter- 
ing of smiting palms! We clapped 
our hands ourself, old fool as we are, 
like the very youngest of them; and 
uproariously encored the song, which 
was as badly sung as it could well be. 
With —— = ye it, and with 
yet more delight did we peruse the 
vexation of the Times newspaper the 
next morning, that an encore should 
have been given to such singing. We 
have no doubt, the unhappy man who 
“ did Drury” that evening for the 
“ leading journal of Europe,” gnawed 
his nails to the very quick before he 
went to bed, and we wish him: much 
joy upon the occasion. The miserable 
creature did not know, because he 
could not feel, that it was the song 
and not the singing which called forth 
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the loud and hearty encore ; and that 
if the hoarsest ballad-singer from Saint 
Giles’s had roared out thut song, or 
even if he himself had brayed it trem 
his beer-bemoistened throat, it would 
have been encored with enthusiasm. 

And now they have made their bows 
and curtseys, and are gone,—the cure 
+ -a falls, and rises again, ae 
speare’s tragedy is begun. Generally, 
pat ~ skip the first scene, 
but not so to-night; for Horatio’s 
speech to the Ghost was extremely well 
delivered by a Mr Aitken, who was 
new to us Londoners, but who is not 
80 to the stage, or, as we have heard, 
to the dwellers in the city of Maga. 

Scene second brought us, as usual, 
the flourish of drums and. trumpets, 
and the splendid entrée of the court 
of Denmark, closed by the melancholy 
Prince, clad in his “ inky cloak.” Not 
for many a day have the walls of Drury 
echoed to a burst of applause so loud 
and long as that which greeted Young 
on his appearance ;—if hearty applause 
be pleasure to an actor, he must have 
been a happy man. 

Young is acknowledged to be the 
greatest Hamlet of his time. His a 

ce is now something too old for 
the character ; and, in looking at his 
figure, one could wish that he were 
rather less lusty in his waist. and 
limbs, and that he carried his head 
‘* nearer to heayen by the altitude of 
a chopine ;”—but here the subject. of 
defects must have an end—all the rest 
is wellnigh faultless. -He has the 
finest voice we ever heard, round, and 
full, and mellow as the deep tones of 
a musical instrument. Yet it is very 
capable of the energy of the fiercest 
storms of passion ; and, whether roused 
to threaten and command, or modu- 
lated to the gentlest tones of love.or 
grief, it harmonizes admirably with 
the sentiment which it conveys. Who 
that has once heard it can ever fore 
get the deep, soft, sad tones with 
which he commences ~ beautiful - 
iloqu n his own unhappiness, an 

his’ cantare guilty marriage ?—these 
tones 


So musical—so melancholy,— 


and then, how they are altered to the 
accents of bitterest anquine. as the 
passions of grief gnd indignation. gain 
upon him,— ‘ 
6 os O Goll ! O.God ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ;" 
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was delivered with such voice and ac- 
tion, as to convey the most vivid im- 
pression of mental misery, that it is 
possible to experience or conceive. We 
could with pleasure followhim through 
all the scenes of this play, dwelling 
upon the excellencies of his perform- 
ance ; or if, for the sake of holding to 
the old vocation of critics, we should 
find a little fault, it would be that he 
sometimes threw more force and rough 
energy into certain passages than the 
sentiment demanded, or than became 
the character of the gentle Hamlet. 
A softened melancholy should, in our 
humble opinion, be the pervading 
quality of the performance of this cha- 
racter, and that which made Kean’s 
performance of it so detestable, was 
the strutting and stamping, and roar- 
ae with which he outraged its beau- 
tiful solemnity. Hamlet is only pase 
sionate for brief starts. 


— “A while the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are dis- 

closed, 
His silence will sit drooping.” 


Of Young’s performance this night, 
perhaps the very best part was the 
closet scene with the Queen, and the 
worst was his discourse with Horatio 
at the grave of Ophelia ; the latter was 
deficient in conversational ease of de- 
livery. 

Miss Kelly—The Miss — as 
some newspaper ve roperly calls 
Slie—glayed Gphelin.” We a d give 
a thousand pounds (if we had it to 
give) to make this lady beautiful ; and 
indeed we are rather angry with Dame 
Nature, that when she bestowed every 
thing else upon her, she should have 
left out this trifle, which would have 
thrown a dazzling splendour upon all 
the rest. Miss Kelly’s Ophelia is an 
inimitable performance : it is the very 
perfection of art to imitate natural 
simplicity, that sweet, delicate, touch- 
ing simplicity, in the delineation of 
which our Shakspeare does, more than 
‘in any thing else, seem to have called 
a spirit from heaven to guide his pen. 
It is an exceedingly delicious thing to 
listen to Miss Kelly’s articulation of 
Shakspeare’s blank verse—it is soft 
and clear as a silver bell, and only to 
be su by her singing of such 
wild distracted snatches of melody as 
Ophelia pours forth in her madness. 
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Good, gentle reader, did you hear her ?: 
If not, I have but small chance of cone 
veying to you any thing like a conce 
tion of those soft, wild notes, sung in 
a minor key, and dying gently away 
into silence. I know nothing to com- 
are it to, except the sighing of the 
ow wind of an autumnal evening 
through the strings of an Eolian harp. 

Our grave-digger was played by Mr 
Harley, a merry grimacing gentle. 
man, who ought to be allowed to stay 
at home, whenever Shakspeare is to 
be performed. He has manifestly no 
conception of poetry. Shakspeare’s 
gtave-digger, when he propounds his: 
merry riddle to his companion, whieh 
his companion cannot answer, says to 
him,—*‘ Cudgel thy brains no more 
about it, for your dull ass will not 
mend his pace with beating.” The 
which we have always thought a right 
merry and ingenious conceit. Mr Har- 
ley said, “ puzzle thy brains,” and 
made nonsense of the passage. If the 
text had been “ d’ye give it up?” it 
would have been much more appro- 
priate and intelligible to him. 

Our friend’ Terry, who played Po- 
lonius, and afterwards endeavoured to 
play Simpson in the farce, was evident 
y extremely ill, which we were very 
sorry to see, both on his account and 
on our own. Towards the conclusion 
of the evening, he could hardly speak’; 
and the newspaper people, who most 
absurdly get perched up in the boxes 
near the roof, from which it is im 
possible to see any thing accurately on 
the stage, told the public the next 
morning that he played ill, without 
hinting at the cause, which, had they 
been near the stage, they must have 
pereeived. 

The consequence of Terry’s indis- 
position was, that the farce of Simp-~ 
son and Co., which is one of the ve 
best that modern skill has produced, 
went off very flatly ; yet one couldn’t 
go away, because Miss E. Tree look- 
ed so bewitchingly handsome, and 
played her part with so much gaiety 
re naturalness, that even I, whom 
fifty years, and the rheumatism, have 
made passing indifferent to such at- 
tractions, could not take away my 
eyes while they were to be seen. 

But at last the evening came to an 
end, and so does this article. 


Westminster, 3d Oct. 1828. 
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THE GOODE MANNE OF ALLOWA. 
Ane most strainge and treuthfulle Ballande, 
MADE BE MR HOUGGE. 


Did you never heire of ane queere ould manne, 
Ane verry strainge manne wals hee, 

Quha dwallit on the bonnye bankes-of Forthe, 
In ane towne full deire to mee? 


But if all bee true als I herit telle, 
And als I shall telle to the, 

There wals neuir soche ane thyng befelle 
To a man in this countrye. 


One daye hee satte on ane lonely brae, 
And sorely he maide his mone, 

For his yuthfulle days had passit awaye, 
And ronkilit aige came on ; 


And hee thoughte of the lychtsome dayis of lufe, 
And joifulle happy soulis, 

Quhille the teris ran ower the oulde manis chekis, 
And downe on his button holis. 


“* Ochone, ochone,” quod the poore oulde manne ! 
“ Quhare shall I goe laye myne heide ? 

For I am wearie of this worlde, 
And I wish that I were deide ; 


“* That I were deide, and in mynegraif, 
Quhare caris colde not annoye, 

And myne soule saiflye in ane lande 
Of ryches and of joie. 


** Yet wolde I lyke ane cozye bedde 
To meite the strok of deth, 

With ane holie sawme sung ower myne heide, 
And swoofit with my last brethe ; 


‘«* With ane kynde hande to close myne een, 
And shedde ane teire for mee ; 

But, alaike, for povertye and eilde, 
Sickan joies I can neuir se! 


** For though I haif toylit these seuentye yeris, 
Waisting bothe blode and bone, 

Stryffing for rychis als for lyffe, 
Yet rychis I haif none. 


“« For though I sezit them be the taylle, 
With proude and joifulle mynde, 

Yet did theye taike them wyngis and flye, 
And leive mee there behynde. 


“* They left me there*to rante and raire, 
Mockying myne raifing tung, 

Though skraighing lyke ane gainder gose, 

That is refit of his yung. 
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“ Och! woe is mee, for all myne toylle, 
And all myne deire-boughte gainis, 
Yet most I die ane cauldryit dethe, 
In pouertye and painis ! 


“ Och ! where are all myne ryches gone, 
Where, or to what countrye ? 

There is golde enough into this worlde, 
But none of it made for mee. 


*< Yet Provydence wals sore misledde, 
Myne jut to destroye, 

Else many a poore and vertuous herte 
Sholde haif had cause of joie.” 


Then the poore aulde manne layit down his heide, 
And rairit for verye greef, 

And striekit out his lymbis to die ; 
For he knowit of no relief. 


But bye there came ane lovely dame, 
Upon ane palfraye graye. 

And sho listenit unto the auld mannis tale, 
And all he had to saye 


Of all his grefis, and sore regraitte 
For thyngis that him befelle, 

And because he colde not feide the poore, 
Which thyng he lofit so welle. 


“* It is greate pity,” quod the daime, 
“* That one so verie kynde, 

So fulle of cherityis and lofe, 
And of such vertuous mynde, 


* Sholde lie and perish on ane brae 
Of pouvertye and eilde, 

Without one singel hande to prufe 
His solace and his sheelde.’ 


Sho —— —_ manne hir behynde 
Upon hir reye graye. 

And swifter nor the sothelande wynde 
They scourit the velvet brae. 


And the palfreyis taille behynde did saille 
Ower Saher and ower lee ; 

Quhille the teris stode in the oulde mann’s eyne, 
With swiftness and with glee. 


For the comelye daime had promysit him 
Of rychis mighty store, 

That his kynde herte might haif fulle scope 
For feeding of the poore. 


“* Now Graice me saife !” sayit the goode oulde manne ; 
** Quhare beris theyne brydel hande? 

Art thou going to breake the Grenoke Banke ? 
Or the Bank of fair Scotlande ? 


«* Myne conscience hardlye this maye bruike ; 
But on this you maye depende, , 
Quhateuir is giuen unto mec, 
Is to ane rychteous ende.” 








The Goode Manne of Allowa. 
‘* Keipe thou thyne seate,” sayit the comelye daime, 


«* And conscience cleire and stenne ; 
There is plentye of golde in the seais boddam 
‘To enryche ten thousand menne. 


** Rydde on with mee, and thou shalt se 
Quhat tressuris there do lie ; 

For I can gallop the emeralde waife, 
And along its channelis, drie. 


“< If thou canst doo that,” sayit the goode ould manne, 
** Thou shalt ryde thy lane for mee ; 

For I can nouther soome, nor dyve, 
Nor wulke the raigyng se. 


“« For the salte water walde blynde myne eyne, 
And what sholde I se there: 

And buller buller downe myne throte ; 
Which thyng I colde not beare.” 


But awaye and awaye flewe the comlye daime 
Ower moorelande and ower felle ; 

But whether they went northe or southe, 
‘The aulde manne colde not telle. 


And the palfreyis taille behynde did saille, 
Ane comelye sychte to se, 

Lyke littil wee comet ef the daille 
Gawn skimmeryng ower the le. 


Quhan the aulde manne came to the salt se’s brynke, 
He quakit at the oeean faeme ; 

But the palfrey splashit into the saime, 
Als it were its naityffe haeme. 


“« Now Chryste us saiffe !” cryit the goode oulde manne ; 
‘* Hath madnesse sezit thyne heide? 

For wee shall sinke in the ocean waifte, 
And bluther quhille wee be deide.” 


But the palfrey dashit o’er the boundyng waiffe, 
With snyfter and with stenne ; 

It wals fyrmer nor the fyrmest swairde 
In all the Deffane glenne. 


But the goode aulde manne he helde als dethe 
Holdis by ane synneris taille, 

Or als ane craiffan clyngis to lyffe, 
Quhan dethe doth him assaille. 


And the littil wee palfrey shotte awaye, 
Lyke dragonis fyerie trainne, 

And up the waiffe, and downe the waiffe, 
Like meteor of the mnainne. 


And its stremyng taille behynde did saille 
With shimmer and with sheine ; 

And quhanever it strak the maene of the waiffe, 
The flashes of tyer were seiae. 


** Ochone! ochone!” saide the goode oulde manne, 
“* It is awsome to bee heire ! 

I feire these ryches for which I greine 

Shall coste mee very deire. 
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‘* For wee are runnyng soche perylous raice 
Als mortals nevir ranne ; 

And the deuil is in that littil beiste, 
If euir he wals in manne.” 


** Hurraye! hurraye! myne bonnye graye!” 
Cryit the Maydin of the Se: 

** Ha! thou canst sweipe the emerant deipe 
Swifter nor birde can fle. 


“ For thou wast bredde in ane coral bedde, 
Benethe ane sylver sonne, 

Quhare the brode daylichte, or the mone by nychte, 
Colde neuir neuir wonne ; 


‘* Quhare the burdlye whayle colde neuir sayle, 
Nor the laizy walrosse rowe ; 

And the littil wee thyng that gaife the socke, 
Wals ane thyng of the caiffis belowe. 


** And thou shalt rome till the laste sonne 
Synke ower the westlande hille ; 

And thou shalt rydde the ocean tydde, 
Till all its waiffis lie stille. 


“* Awaye! awaye! myne bonnye graye! 
Quhare billowis rocke the deide, 

And quhare the rychest pryze lyes lowe 
In all the ocean’s bedde-” 


The palfrey scraipit with his fote, 
And snorkyt feirsumlye ; 

Then lokit ower his left sholder, 
To se quhat he colde se. 


And als evir you sawe ane moudiwort 
Bore into ane foggye le, 

So did this littil deuilish beiste 
Dive downe into the se. 


The goode oulde manne he gaif ane raire 
Als loude als hee colde straine : 

But the wateris closit abone his heide, 
And downe he went amaine. 


But hee nouther blutherit with his braith, 
Nor gaspit with his ganne, 

And not one drop of salt watere 
Adowne his throppil ranne. 


But he rode als faire, and he rode als fre, 
Als if all swaithit and furlit 

In Mackintoshis patent wairre, 
The merval of this worlde. 


At length they caime to ane gallante shyppe, 
In the channellis of the se, 

That lenit hir sholder to ane rocke, 
With hir mastis full sore aglee. 


And there laye many a gallante manne, 
Rockit by the mofyng mainne ; , 

And soundlye soundlye did they sleipe, 

Nevir to waike againne. 
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The shippis mighte eayle, and friendis mighte wayle 
On mairgen of the se, 

But newis of them theye walde nevir heire 
Till the dayis of eternitye ; 


For it wals plaine, als plaine colde bee, 
From all theye saw arounde, 

That the shippe had gone downe to the deipe 
Without one warnyng sounde— 


Without one prayer pourit to heuin— 
Without one pairtyng sighe, 

Lyke se-burde sailling on the waiffe, 
That dyves wee knowe not whye. 


It wals ane wofulle sighte to se, 
In bowellis of the deepe, 

Loferis and lemanis lying claspit 
In everlasting sleipe. 


So caulmlye theye laye on their glittye beddis, 
And in their hammockis swung, 

And the billowis rockit their drouzye formis, 
And ower their creddilis sung. 


And there wals laide ane royall maide, 
Als caulme as if in heuin, 

Who hald thre golde ryngis on eiche fyngir, 
On hir mydde fyngir seuin. 


And sho hald jewillis in hir eiris, 
And braicelettis braif to se ; 

The golde that wals arounde hir heid, 
Wold haif boughte erldomis thre. 


Then the goode oulde manne pullit out his knyffe, 
It wals both sharpe and cleire, 

And he cut off the maydenis fyngeris small, 
And the jewellis from ilkan eire. 


** O shaime, O shaime!” sayit the comelye daime, 
** Wo worth thyne rothlesse hande ! 

How daurest thou mangil ane royall corpse, 
Once flower of many a lande? 


*¢ And all for the saike of trynkets vaine, 
Mid soche ane storre als this.” 

** Ohone, alaike !” quod the goode aulde manne, 
“* You judge fulle fare amiss ; 


“It is better they feide the rychteousse poore, 
That on their God depende, 

Than to lye slobberyng in the deipe 
For nouther use nor ende, 


“* Unlesse to graice ane partanis lymbe 
With costlye, shyning orre, 

Or decke ane lobsteris burlye snoutte,— 
Ane beeste whiche I abhorre !” 


Then the Se Maide smyllit ane doubtfulle smylle, 
And sayit, with liftit ee,— 

“ Fulle many a rychteousse manne I haif seine ; 
But neuir a one lyke the ! 


Vor. XXIV. 4C 
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*¢ But thou shalt haif thyne hertis desyre, 
In feidyng the uprychte ; 
And all the goode shalle blisse the daye 
That first thou saw the lycht.” 


Then sho loaded him with gemis and golde, 
On channel of the maine ; 

Yet the goode manne wals not contente, 
But turnit him backe againe. 


And eviry handfulle he put in, 
Hee sayit rycht wistfullye, 

** Och, this will ane wholle fortune profe 
For ane poore familye.” 


And he neifuit in, and he neifuit in, 
And neuir colde refraine, 

Quhille the littil wee horse he colde not mofe, 
Nor mount the waife againe ; 


But he snorkit with his littil nose, 
Till he made the se rockis ryng, 

And waggit his taille acrosse the wait: 
With many an angry swyng. 


** Come pare come awaye, myne littil bonnye graye, 


Thynke of the goode before ; 
There is als moch golde upon thyne backe 
Als will feide ten thousande poore.” 


Then the littil wee horse he strauchlit on, 
Through darkling scenis sublyme— 

Ower sholis, and stonis, and deide mennis bonis ; 
But the waiffe he colde not clymbe. 


But along, along, he sped along 
The floris of the sylente se, 

With a worlde of wateris ower his heide, 
And grofis of the coral tre. 


And the tydde streime flowit, and the billowis rowit 
Ane hundred faddomis high ; 

And the lychte that lychted the floris below 
Semit from some oder skie ; 


For it stremit and tremblit on its waye 
Of bemis and splendour shorne, 

And flowit with an awful holynesse 
Als on ane journeye borne. 


Till at length they saw the gloryous sonne, 
Far in the weste that glowit, 

Flashyng like fyer-flaughts up and downe 
With every waiffe that rowit. 


Then the oulde manne laughit ane hertsome laughe, 
And ane hertsome laughe laugh’d he, 

To se the sonne in soche ane trymme 
Dauncyng so fooriouslye. 


For he thought the angelis of the eviu 
Had taken the blissit sonne, 

To tosse in the blue blankit of heuin, 
To make them gloryous fonne. 


[ Noy. 
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But at length the Maye, and her palfreye graye 
And the goode ould manne besy e, sitet 
Set their thre hedis aborie the waiffe, © 
And came in with the flowyng tydde. 


Then all the folkis on the shoris of Fyffe 
Ane terrour flychte beganne, 

And the borghesse men of oulde Kilrose 
They lefte their hamis and ranne. 


For they kend the Se Maydis glossy ee, 
Lyke the blue of hevin that shone ; 

And the littil wee horse of the coral caiffe, 
That nouther had blode nor bone. 


And they sayit quhan sho came unto their coaste, 
Sho neuir came there for goode, 
But wairnyng to giffe of stormis and wrackis, 
And the sheddyng of chrystian bloode. 


Alaik for the goode men of Kilrose, 
For their wyttis were neuir ryffe ! 

For now sho came with ane myghitie store, 
For the saifyng of poore mennis lyffe. 


Quhan the littil wee horse he found his foote 
On the fyrme grounde and the drie, 

He shoke his maene, and gaife ane graneé, 
And threwe his helis on hie, 


Quhille the —_ playit jyngille on the shore, 
That eisit him of his paine ; 

Then he turnit and kickit it quhare it laye, 
In very great disdaine. 


And he hatte the oulde manne rychte behynde 
With soche unspairyng mychte, 

That he made him jompe seuin ellis and more, 
And on his face to lychte. 


“« Now, wo bee to the for ane wicked beiste ! 
For since euir thyne liffe beganne, 

I neuir sawe the lift thyne fote 
Againste ane rychteousse manne. 


“* But fare thee welle, tho goode oulde manne, 
Thyne promysse keip in mynde ; 

Let this greate welthe I haif giuen to the 
Be a blessing to thy kynde. 


“ So as thou stryffe so shalt thou thryffe, 
And bee it undetstoode 

That I moste vyssit the againe, 
For evil or for goode.” 


Then the bonnye Maye sho rode her waye 
Along the se-waiffe greine, 

And — and awaye on her palfreye graye, 
Lyke the oceanis comelye Queene. 


Als sho farit up the Firthe of Forthe 
The fysches fiedde all before, 

And ane thousande coddis and haldockis braif 
Ranne swatteryng richte ashore. 
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Ane hundred and threttye bordlye whailis 
Went snoryng up the tydde, 

And wyde on Allowais ye my holmis 
The gallopit ashore and died.” 


But it greifith myne herte to telle to you, 
What I neuir haif tould before, 

Of that manne so rychteousse and so goode, 
So long als he wals poore. 


But quhaneuir he gotte more store of golde 
Than euir his wyttis coulde telle, 

He neuir wolde giffe ane mite for goode, 
Nouther for heuin nor helle. 


But he broded ower that mychtie store 
With sordyd herte of synne, 

And the housselesse wychte, or the poore by nychte, 
His gate wanne neuir withynne. 


And the last accountis I had of him 
Are verye strainge to telle : 

He wals seene with the Maye and the palfrey graye 
Rydding feircelye out through helle. 


For the Mynister of Allowa he wals there, 
With some of his freinds in towe, 

Puttyng them up in that cozey hame, 
Quhair hee toulde them they sholde goe. 


And the Mynister knowis the place full welle, 
And greate delychte hath hee 

For to descryve it out and in, 
In patente geographye. 


And hee sayit hee sawe the poore oulde manne, 
With the Maiden of the Se, 

Boundyng awaye to the hottest place 
Of all that hotte countrye. 


And aye she cryit, “‘ Hurraye, hurraye! 
Make roome for mee and myne ! 

I bryng you the Manne of Allowaye 
To his poonyshmente condyne. 





* As this is likely to be the only part of my 7reuthfulle Ballande the veracity of 
which may be disputed, I assure the reader that it is a literal fact ; and that, with one 
tide in the month of March, one year lately, there were no fewer than 130 whales left 
ashore in the vicinity of Alloa. The men of Alloa called them young ones ; but to me 
they appeared to have been immense fishes. Their skeletons at a distance were like 
those of large horses. There were two old ones ran up as far as the mill-dam of Cam- 
bus, on the Devon, where the retreating tide left them, and where, after a day’s severe 
exercise and excellent sport to a great multitude, they were both slain, alongst with a 
young one, which one of the old ones used every effort to defend, and when she saw it 
attacked she bellowed most fearfully. But, moreover, on testifying my wonder one 
day to the men of Cambus why the whales should all have betaken them to the dry 
land, I was answered by a sly fellow, ** that a mermaid had been seen driving them up 
the Frith, which had frighted them so much, it had put them all out of their judg- 
ments.” 

J. H. 
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«‘ His Maker tryit him in the fyre, 
To make his herte contrytte ; 

But, quhan he gat his hertis desyre, 
He profit ane hyppocrytte.” 


And quban the Mynister hee came hame, 
Hee hearit with wonderyng mynd, 

That the myser had gane, and left this worlde 
And his ryches alle behynde. 


Then all you poore and contrytte ones, 
In deipe afflictiounis nested, 

0, neuir grieve or vex your hertis 
For the ryches of this worlde ; 


For they bring nouther helthe nor peee 
Unto thy spyritis frame ; 

And there is ane tressure better farre, © 
Which mynstrelle daris not name. 


Hast thou not herit ane oulden saye, 

By one who colde not lee >— , 
It is somethyng of ane greate bygge beiste 

Ganging through ane nedilis ee. 


Then thynke of that, and bee contente ; 
For lyffe is but ane daye, 

And the nychte of dethe is gatheryng faste 
To close upon your waye. 


I haif ane prayer I ofte haif prayit, 
And ofte wolde praye it againe— 
Maye the beste blessyngs heuin can giffe 
On Allowa long remaine ! 


I neuir aske ane blessynge meite, 
Outher on kythe or kynne, 

But the kynde hertis of Allowa 
That asking comis withynne. 


Then maye thaye lairne, from their Shepherdis taile, 
To truste in Heuin alone, 

And they'll neuir be mette by their Mynister 
In soche ane place als yonne. 


Mount Benger, 
10th October 1828. 
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SmAxsPeARE was a To 
he had place or pension—(I am afraid, 
had he possessed either, he would not 
have written or blotted a line)—not 
that he had a great stake in the coun- 
try, or was particularly interested in 
** vested interests”—not that he was 
a fellow with an “ epileptic visage,” a 
“ su iceable knave,” a “‘ coward 
in soul,” that hated liberty because 
he was morally incapable of enjoying 
it ;—neither these nor any other of 
the despicable reasons which induce 
so many miserables to call themselves 
Tories, had, nor could have, any in- 
fluence over a mind like “ the gentle 
Willy’s.”* Yet it cannot be doubted 
that he was a Tory—as kindly, as sin- 
cerely, as decisively, as Christopher 
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SHAKSPEARE A TORY, AND A GENTLEMAN. 


[ Nor. 


North himself. It would be no diffi- 
cult matter to prove this by quota- 
tions from his dramas, if sentiments 
uttered by dramatic characters could 
be fairly imputed to a dramatic poet ; 
but, in truth, Shakspeare’s characters 
are never tasked to utter his private 
opinions. His dramatis persone are 
bona fide persons—not speaking masks. 
He used not the privilege of the stage 
to catch the popular sympathies for his 
own peculiar likes or dislikes. 

It is not by multiplying citations, 
(an easy device to fill a sheet, and 
shame one’s own invention,) but by a 
comprehensive view of the informing 
spirit, the final scope and tendency of 
his works, that we can ascertain the 
actual direction of his mind. Now it 
















































* Gentle Willy.| The following lines, describing the irreverend familiarity with which 
the baptismal appellatives of Shakspeare’s contemporaries were ** curtail’d of their fair 
proportion,” occur where we scarcely should have looked for them—in Heywood’s 
** Hierarchie of Angels.’’ The good old man has contrived to introiluce the poets 
among the dominations. 


“ Greene, who had in both Academies tane 

Degree of master, yet could never gain 

To be called more than Robin, who, had he 
Profess’d ought save the Muse, served, and been free 
After a seven years’ prenticeship, might have 

(With credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 

Marlow, renown’d for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’er attaine beyond the name of Kit ; 
Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was called but Tom. Tom Watson, though he wrote 
Able to make Apollo’s self to dote 

Upon his muse, for all that he could strive, 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteem) 

Could not a second syllable redeem. 

Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank 

Of rarest wits, was never more than Frank. 
Mellifluous Shakspeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 

And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 

Be dipp’d in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned pack 

None of the meanest, yet neither was but Jack. 
Decker’s but Tom, nor May, nor Middleton, 

And he’s now but Jack Ford, that once were John.”’ 


Heywood has been called a Prose Shakspeare for his dramas, which are indeed 
touching pictures of plain, homely, fireside feelings, that make us more intimately ac- 
qustnial with the middle life and practical morais of our ancestors, than the more in- 
tellectual productions of his compeers can possibly do. I am afraid his ‘* Hicrarchie 
of Angels” will scarce entitle him to be called a Prose Milton ; yet it is sufficiently cu- 
rious to merit preservation, not only for the number of mysterious dogmata, strange 
tales, and stranger comments, which it contains, but for the grave simplicity, the mat- 
ter-of-fact palpability of faith, which it discloses. Heywood treats of thrones, virtues, 
principalities, and powers, as if their rank and precedence were as well known and as 
regularly marshalled as that of dukes, marquisses, city knights, and country squires, at 
a coronation. He gravely settles the month of the year, and day of the month, on which 
the Creation was begun and finished, and determines how leng Satan and the rest of the 
heavenly minority remained in administration. 
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will be granted on all hands, that his 
works prove him to have been a thos 
rough Gentleman, and profoundly ac- 
quainted with Human Nature—ergo 
with the British Constitution ; and 
from these premises all Tories will 
conclude that he must have been a 
Tory—and whom else should one 
dream of convincing ? 

First, He was a Gentleman—a term 
yery vaguely applied and indistinctly 
understood. There are Gentlemen by 
birth, Gentlemen by education, Gen- 
tlemen’s Gentlemen, Gentlemen of the 
Press, Gentlemen Pensioners, Gentle- 
men whom nobody thinks it worth 
while to cal! otherwise, Honourable 
Gentlemen, Walking Gentlemen of 
strolling companies, Light-fingered 
Gentlemen, &c. &c., very respectable 
Gentlemen, and God Almighty’s Gen- 
tlemen. I purpose to dilate only on 
the two last varieties. 

Among the numerous tribes of Gen- 
tlemen thatarenot Gentlemen, ZasvSegos 
anAivSegel, the very respectable Gen- 
tleman unquestionably holds the most 
respectable place. He is, indeed he 
must be, avery creditable, responsi- 
ble, worthy, good sort of aman. He 
can hear the Decalogue and feel no 
self-reproach. He does not suspect 
the clergyman of personal applications 
at the mention of “all other deadly 
sin.” He is perfectly admissible to 
the best tables. He offends against 
no formal law of honour. He con- 
forms scrupulously to the ritual of 
etiquette. His speech and demeanour 
smack not of school or Change ; for 
aught that we can tell, he is perfectly 
gentlemanidike ; and yet he is not a 
Gentleman. He might fill a pulpit 
respectably, take the chair whenever it 
was vacant, adorn the bar, the bench, 
the senate, or the throne ; and yet he 
is no Gentleman. The fault is not in 
himself, nor in his pedigree, nor in his 
understanding, nor in his breeding, 
nor in his politics, nor in his religion, 
but in his nature. He may be a mi- 
nisterialist, a royalist, a loyalist, a 
eonstitutionalist, a church and king 
man, a Pittite, an Orangeman, an 
ultra—still he is not half a Tory, and 
no corpuscle of a Gentleman. It is 
not a choice assortment of loyal toasts 
and sentiments, a quotidian ague of 
loyal apprehensions, a paternal tender- 
ness for the public credit, a supersti- 
tious horror of innovation, a sneer at 
the “ march of intellect,” a signature 
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to a “ hole and corner” petition—far 


less brutality, bigotry, or contempt of 
any living creature—that can make a 
real Tory ; neither can a solvent purse, 
a clear reputation, and a com t 
drilling in the discipline of poli 
wen. accomplish a pen pi 
our very respecta — 
man antes | very well so = as he 
quite correct and well with the workd 
—so long as he preserves his gravity, 
keeps perfectly sober, out of love, and 
out of debt. But a sudden spring of 
laughter, a drappie in his ee, a touch 
in the heart or on the shoulder, diss 
solves the illusion at once, and leaves 
him worse than nothing—for he is 
too like a Gentleman to ap well 
in any other capacity. He should ne~ 
ver receive or confer a kindness-—for 
he lacks alike the dignity of gratitude 
and the grace of generosity. He should 
eonverse little with inferiors or sue 
periors, for he knows not the mean 
betwixt an incommunicable distance 
and an infectious familiarity. He 
should not pay compliments to the 
ladies, much less pretend to be satiri- 
cal on the sex ; and should utterly ab» 
jure waltzing ; indeed, he ought nat to 
dance at all—for if he dances well, he 
looks like a parish-clerk transmogrified 
into a dancing-master ; and if he dans 
ces badly, he puts out his partner, and 
tires her with apologies, and looks so 
ludicrously serious, so elaborately easy, 
and so pitiably gay, so very like bad 
prose staggering into worse metre, that 
one cannot find in one’s heart to laugh 
athim. It is a high reach of gentility 
to do any thing ill with a grace; and 
no Gentleman does any thing too well. 
He may be allowed to ride for health 
or convenience ; but then he must k 
the broad highway,—from which he 
ought on noconcernment to diverge,— 
not begrudge a penny to the r. 
children at the gates, confine himself 
strictly to the prose department of the 
equestrian art, sit solidly on his saddle, 
choose a staid, sober, elderly pad, never 
think of passing for a cavalry officer, 
and try no fancies, or I will not answer 
for the consequences. If he has not a 
firm seat, let him walk, or hire a 
chaise. We have all heard of horse- 
laughs ; but-a horse-sneer to a dis- 
mounted cavalier—Experto crede. 

Of course he must never romp, play 
at blindman’s-buff, er hunt-the-slip- 
per, snatch kisses from the girls at 
forfeits, make bad puns, (or good ones 
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either, for a professional punster is 
low company for Dusty Bob, and what 
ever your Respectable does, has the pro- 
fessional drag with it,) spout Romeo, 
fall on his knee, (except when he says 
his prayers, ) black his face with a cork, 
or tell incomprehensible lies, to arch 
the finely-pencilled brows and expand 
thefull welkin eyes of wondering maid- 
ens. He should be cautious how he 
trusts the frail bark of his pretensions 
to the gusty breeze of laughter, or the 
shallow flood of tears. Tears seldom 
become a man, unless they come un- 
bidden strangers to his eyes. A full- 
grown blubberer, with great greenish- 
gre les, swimming in his own 
Gothen, ike half-cold calf’s-foot jelly, 
soaked in his drizzling tenderness for 
his own dear self, makes one ashamed 
of humanity. But the Respectable is 
seldom lachrymose ; his most ambi- 
tious sorrow seldom reaches higher 
than his jaws, which become unusual- 
ly flaccid, and give passage, with a la- 
mentable droop of the lower mandible, 
to a few interjections, not quite matu- 
red to oaths, snuffied out in a Lome 
com ded of groan, grunt, whiffle, 
sob qunahie. Neither is he often ri- 
sible, unless he be a young parson, 
who thinks it necessary to wear a 
never-ending still-beginning smile. 
But if once the visinertie be vvercome, 
happy are they who were born where 
nerves are unknown. The winding-up 
of a crazy church-clock, the hysterics 
of a “‘ mastive bitch,” the lamentations 
of a patient in hydrophobia, the 
Christmas psalmody of a coughing 
congregation—what are they to 

“ The long dry sea-saw of his horrible 

bray 2” 


Iam far from agreeing with certain 
pious ys who — all ex- 
tem; ter to the agency of evil 

ipo adtinerde I give creditt to those 
anciful old Zoologists, whospeak of the 
“ laughing hyena.” I am even scep< 
tical as to the marvellous properties 
ascribed to the Sardinian herb, though 
the story, and the metaphor borrowed 
from it, are as old as the Odyssey. I 
do not, therefore, ascribe this mon- 
strous cachinnation, of which we treat, 
either to demoniacal possession, or to 
force of simples—nor do I call it bes- 
tial ; only it is vastly disagreeable. It 
is nothing like that good honest con- 
fiding guffaw, which warms the heart 


if it grate upon the ear ; and if it be 
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not very genteel, is as good, or better. 
It is not morally offensive, like the 
sneer of an apathetic coxcomb, or the 
hard, coarse, overbearing burst of a 
bully. It is something less idiotic 
than a snigger, heartier than a titter, 
manlier than a simper, and far ho- 
nester than a glaivering smile, which 
last Fielding, no bad judge of such 
matters, pronounces to be an infallible 
sign of a rogue. But it is a mere me- 
chanical convulsion of leathern lungs, 
uninformed by imagination or feeling. 
It has a base-metal clink with it,which 
sadly belies the exterior plating of gen 
tility. 

In one sentence, the equivocal Gen 
tleman must always keep his dignity, 
for his dignity will not keep him, We 
have no objection to meet him at a 
dress party, or at the quarter sessions, 
nor to read his articles in the Edin- 
burgh, the Quarterly, or the British 
Critic ; but we request not his contri« 
butions for Maga, nor will Mr North 
send him a general invitation to the 
Noctes. 

Now, a God Almighty’s Gentleman 
may do just as he pleases, subject to 
no restrictions but those of honour, 
virtue, and religion. Wherever na~ 
ture leads, let him follow, fearless and 
free. He needs not to freeze his fea- 
tures in unmeaning gravity, or bring 
on wrinkles with laborious mirth. His 
home is everywhere ; “ a pilgrim bold 
in nature’s care,’ he may mingle 
unblamed in the frolics of children, 
and the holiday sports of rustics ; he 
may join in the half-suppressed, and 
still ebullient laughter of misses in 
their teens—listen perdu to their aus 
dible whispers—filch their secrets— 
cheat at the loo table—draw charace 
ters on Twelfth Night—make young 
hearts merry with old-world follies— 
grace the dance, or turn it to con 
fusion—sing to any tune or none—ut- 
ter paradoxes like a metaphysician, 
and pun as vilely as a Cabalistic di- 
vine ; or, if the fit be on him, he’‘may 
be absent, mute, meditative, in the 
midst of mirth. ‘ Melancholy and 
gentlemanlike,” was an old associa- 
tion, nor is its meaning antiquated yet. 
But then, gentlemanlike melancholy is 
never obtrusive—gentlemanly silence 
does not put a stop to conversation. In 
his stiller moods, the Gentleman’s pre- 
sence is scarce marked, or only felt as 
the murmuring of a distant stream, 
whereof we are only conscious by the 
10 











calm feeling with which it tempers 
gaiety. . 
The Gentleman may write what he 
will, tragedy, comedy, farce, satire, 
egyric, amatory sonnets, or laureate 
odes. It is not necessary that he should 
write all or any of these styles well. 
He may, if he chooses, write very bad~ 
ly ; we will not promise not to laugh 
at him—but .we shall never blush for 
him. His distinguishing excellence is 
generally in satire and panegyric,— 
for his sarcasms mangle not—if they 
wound, it is not mortally—his flattery 
is a perfume light as air—he may be of 
any trade or profession, for his occue 
pation never imbues his soul. It is an 
instrument which he uses—no part of 
himself. It is needless to say that true 
Gentility cannot exist in a mean, a 
gross, or a malignant nature. But it 
is a good angel that is very loth to 
quit its charge. Hard it were to de« 
termine through what oblique, what 
dark and miry paths the gentle spirit 
will accompany an erring and bewil- 
dered favourite. There are some na- 
tures so intrinsically noble, so perseve~ 
ringly pure and beautiful, that even 
their own act and will cannot utterly 
degrade or defile them. They can- 
not be “ less than archangels ruined.” 
But these ‘are painful spectacles in 
their penal humiliation to be view~ 
ed with other thoughts, than such as 
rise at sight of a “ garden flower run 
wild.” 
So little is recorded of Shakspeare’s 
personal history, and so much of that 
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little is of dubious credit, (for relics 
and anecdotes illustrate the 
principle, that demand creates supply, 
and fraud is always at hand to cater 
for curiosity,) that it may seem pres 
sumptuous to say more of him, than 
his writings, the bright and express 
image of his genius will vouch for. 
Now of all writers (except Homer) he 
is the least of an egotist. Among all 
his numerous characters, there is none 
of which we can say—this is himself. 
He nowhere appears to paint his own 
virtues or to apologize for his own 
frailties ; nor do his imaginations ape 
ox to be coloured by the passages of 
is individual life. His “‘ Sonnets,” 
which Stevens (bless his five wits!) 
talks of.compelling people to read by 
act of parliament, are the only com< 
positions in which he uses the fitst - 
person ; and these, though they often 
pathetically touch upon his private cir- 
cumstances, are too obscure to afford 
even a plausible ground for conjec- 
ture. They shew the profundity of his 
thoughts, his natural tendency toward 
metaphysical introversion and invoe 
lution, which the necessity of compo 
sing for a mixt audience happily tem« 
pered in his dramas,—the fhalé-play- 
ful, half-melancholy tenderness of his 
affections; and, more than all, the no« 
ble modesty, which led him to esteem 
lightly all that he produced, in come 
rison, not with the works of others, 
ut with the perfect model of his idea, 
which he generously hoped that suc 
ceeding bards might realize. 


If thou survive my well-contented day, 

When that churl Death my. bones with dust shall cover, 
And shall, by Fortune, once more resurvey 

These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 

And though they be outstript by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
. O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 

Had my friend’s muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage ; 
But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I’ll read, his for his: love, 


- Sonnet 32. 


Yet is this humble estimation of himself so stoutly upborne by the high 
reverence of his art, and the glad consciousness of undying power, that 
fears not to foretell his own immortality. 


Shall I compare thee to. a summer’s day ? : 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate ; 

Rongh winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a =i 
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" _. Sometimes too hot the eye of Heaven shines,. 
fer eri And often is his gold complexion dimm’d ; 
And every Fair from fair sometimes declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d. 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest, 
Nor shall Death brag, thou wanderest in his shade, 







































Alas! the greatest poets are but in- 
different prophets after all, and often 
fail in securing the immortality of their 
subjects, even while they achieve their 
own. It is unknown to whom these 

“sonnets were addressed, whether he 
were a real or an imaginary person. 
As little information can be derived 
from them, as to the author's worldly 
“circumstances, habits of life, recrea- 
tions, studies, politics, or religion. 
-They display, indeed, a softness of 
disposition, a courtesy, a fine affec- 
“tionate sense of the beautiful, which 
‘could searce have belonged to a mal- 
“content ora puritan. As far as they 
<go, they prove Shakspeare to have been 
a Gentleman, and that too in some very 
“critical points. It is hard to praise 
another with a manly grace, still harder 
to praise one’s self—but to dispraise 
one’s self in a becoming manner, is 
hardest of all. Puritans of all deno- 
minations are much addicted to con- 
fession and contrition. Every man of 
them, if you will believe him, is the 
chief of sinners ; but then their self- 
abasement is always meant to degrade 
human nature, which is not a gentle- 
manlike propensity. But Shakspeare’s 
self-condemnation ennobles his nature 
—it is a sorrowful perception of dis- 
proportion betwixt his actual state and 
the desired excellence which he ima- 
ines to exist in another—an appre- 
ension lest the soiling contact of his 
earthly course should infect his better 
part, and taint his lasting name. 

One thing is evident, if he was a 
Gentleman at all, he must have been 
so by Nature’s own patent and sign 
manual. He had little opportunity of 
learning to be gentcel til he was too 








While in eternal lines to time thou growest ; 
So long as men can bteathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


Sonnet 18, 


Though I, once gone, to all the world must die, 
The earth can yield me but a common grave ; 
When you, entombed in men’s eyes shall lie, 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er read, 
And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 


Sonnet 81. 


old to learn. His birth was humble, 
his education scanty and imperfect,— 
his early companions unlettered, rude, 
and riotous. And if the imprudence 
of his youth and its consequences drove 
him into the putlieus of lofty rank, 
and courtly rt ee centr he lived to 
play before a maiden queen, and to be 
‘patronized by a high-minded peer ; 
such intercourse with power and gran- 
deur is a searching test, a touch-stone 
that proves, not improves, the intrinsic 
quality of the ore. 

But can it be doubted that Shake 
speare, the man Shakspeare, was in 
heart and soul, in speech and action, 
in hue and lineament, gait and ges- 
ture, a Gentleman of God Almighty’s 
own, undebased by proximity of base- 
ness ; unstained even when he fell, 
and vigorous as a young eagle in his 
rising ? 

He bears no token of the sabler streams, 
But soars far off among the swans of 
Thames. 


If his portraits may be trusted, he 
had a most gentlemanlike visage ; and 
that is no small matter. I think the 
bust at Stratford upon Avon bears 
the strongest marks of resemblance. 
What could possess Malone to turn it 
into a whited sepulchre? Nothing 
but that merciless lust of emendation, 
which is the Alastor of commentators. 
But neither Malone, nor Hanmer, nor 
Warburton himself, with all his per- 
verse ingenuity, not even Bentley, had 
he treated Shakspeare as unceremoni- 
ously as he did Milton’s hypothetical 
editor, could wash away the unction 
of gentility from Shakspeare’s true and 
living monument, the authentic image 
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ef his mind, ex in the delphic 
lines of his me ort book. “What 
Shakspeare was, we can but guess; 
but what he is, and will remain as 
long as memory holds its seat, the world 
can testify. £ pol 

His ver cepts 0 iteness are 
better men ny Chesterfield’s, and 
comprise the substance and the lustre 
of civility. If his plays contain but 
little of the amorous ritual, the scien- 






So like a courtier. 


How regally the invalid monarch 
comments! We might faney that we 
heard our own, the most perfect Gen- 
tleman that wears a European diadem. 
Polonius had all his life been an offi- 
cial professor of ceremony and deco 
rum ; yet the natural good-breeding 
of Hamlet instructs him in his own 
department. 

* “ Pol. My Lords, I will use them ac- 
cording to their desert. 

* Ham. Odds bodikins, man, much bet. 
ter. Use every man after his desert, and 
who shall ’scape whipping ? Use them af- 
ter your own honour and dignity ; the less 
they deserve, the more merit is in your 
bounty.” 

A strong evidence of Shakspeare’s 
Toryism, is the respect with which he 
always treats established orders, de- 
q grees, institutions, and opinions ; never 
seeking to desecrate what time and the 
world’s consent have sanctified. Even 
prejudices and superstitions hetouches 
gently, as one would be loath to pull 
down an old crazy. shed, if the swal- 
lows had built under its eaves, and the 
ewe and her lamb resorted to its shel- 
ter from the storm : 

** If the sad grave of human ignorance bear 


‘ One flower of hope, Oh! pass and leave 
it there.” * 


rs 
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tific gallantry: which the French tra- 
gedians copied from the Romances of 
Seudery and ‘his imitators, and little 
of the courteous enmity and romantic 
friendship which Spenser has glorified 
in his allegorical apotheosis of” chival~ 
ry ; they are pervaded with a natural 
tenderness, an unsophisticated honour, 
a true gentleness, that can never be out 
of fashion. 


It much repairs me, 
To talk of your good father. 
He had the wit which I can well observe 
To-day in our young Lords; but they may jest 
Till their own scorn return to them unnoticed, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour, 
Contempt nor bitterness 
Were in his pride or sharpness. 
His equals had awaked them, and his honour, 
Cloak to itself, knew the true moment, when 
Exception bade him speak , and at that time, 
| His tongue obey’d his hand. Who were below him, 

. He used as creatures of another place, 

And bow’d his eminent head to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility 
In their poor praise he humbled. 


In his youth 


If they were, 


All's Well that ends. Well. 


Whereverany character appears sime 
ply as the representative of his voca- 
tion, he is always endued with honour 
and dignity. ‘The friar, the judge, 
the counsellor, the physician, even the 
steward, are, each in their several cae 
pacities, worthy and reverend meme 
bers of.society. If individuals of any 
profession be held up to scorn or laughs 
ter, the ridicule is always so individu. 
alized and circumscribed, that it’can- 
not diffuse itself over the profession 
in general. Are the medical facult 
concerned in the starved apotheca 
Do “ his alligator stuffed,” and “ ille 
shaped fishes,” throw discredit on the 
elegant and fashionable pursuit of 
Taxidermy? I do not think the pri- 
vileges of the cloth at all infringed by 
the humours of Sir Hugh Evans, or 
Sir Oliver Martext ; though, as ‘some 
learned clerks have felt themselves ag~ 
grieved by the exquisite simplicity of 
Parson Adams, and even thought that 
Doctor Primrose should have known 
rather more of the world, there is no 
saying. At all events, they were Pae 
pists, and therefore partook not of Pro 
testant holiness. Be it remembered, 
also, that the most venerable profes 
sions have certain retainers, whose oc- 
cupation is villainy. Neither the Law 
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nor the Gospel require the satirist to 
observe any measure with pettifoggers, 
and. Fleet parsons. Happily both are 
ebsolete. None but a true Gentleman 
knows what gentility is—none but a 
Gentleman of genius can embody gen- 
tility in an imaginary portrait, or even 
copy it correctly from an actual view. 
Now Shakspeare’s characters are al- 
ways Gentlemen, when they.are meant 
to be so ; and when the reverse is in- 
tended, the learned delineation of na- 
tural coarseness or overstrained nicety, 
only illustrates the manner in which 
contraries expound each other. Few 
writers could intermeddle so frequent- 
ly and so familiarly with the low, the 
extravagant, the dull, with mere = 
vation or confounding perversion of in- 
tellect, and emerge, like Shakspeare, 
taintless from the mire. But the crys- 
tal mirror receives no stain from the 
objects it reflects ; and the pure ima- 
gination of the poet is unsullied by 
whatever images it may shape and mo~ 
dify. Falstaff, Poins, Doll Tearsheet, 
Dame Quickly, Dogberry, Shallow, 
and the rest, are delightful anomalies, 
wherein we behold our common na- 
ture, as we might see our faces, hand- 
some or ugly, in a billowy stream, in 
flitting fragments, vividly coloured, 

ut broken and destroyed. None but 
a high-souled Gentleman could have 
conceived them. 

But nothing sets so wide a mark 
“* between the vulgar and the noble 
seed,” as the kind respect and reve- 
rential love of womanhood. A man 
who is always sneering at woman is 
generally a coarse profligate, or a 
coarse bigot, no matter which. True, 
the noblest minds may be stung by 
jealousy or disappointed love to trea- 
son “ against the reigne of Femini- 
tie ;’ but these libels, so uttered, 
are but the outcries of insuppressi- 
ble anguish, the sophistry of distrac- 
tion, which would infer a general 
from a particular—the false conso- 
lation of a wounded spirit, which 
would fain believe its private woe an 
universal calamity, and would have 
its own ‘“‘ fee grief” entailed on hu- 
man kind for perpetuity. Many 
sweeping sarcasms on the sex may 
doubtless be read in Shakspeare ; 
some I have seen quoted as plain, ca 
tegorical propositions, declaring the 
sentiments of the author himself ; but 
‘they are either uttered by villains, as 
Iago and Jachimo, and so are confu- 
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ted in the utterance, or by jealous 
husbands, as Leontes and Posthumus, 
under a strong delusion ; or by men 
like Hamlet and King Lear, who hae 
ving found depravity in particular fe- 
males, in a revered mother, or in 
daughters too dearly prized, would 
rather suppose a congenital frailty of 
the gender, a necessary ill, insepara- 
ble from the matter, than a voluntary 
vileness in creatures long and inex- 
tricably beloved. In all suffering, 
man craves for sympathy ; most of all 
when suffering is linked with shame. 
But were the gibes of Iago the senti-« 
ments of Shakspeare ? No more than 
the vapours of a dunghill which the 
sun calls forth with its heat, and gilds 
with his lustre, are the solar light. 
But how does the Poet represent wo- 
man? We all know that it has been 
asserted, ‘* that Shakspeare wrote for 
men alone ;” but he who said so, ei- 
ther was misled by an antithesis, or 
knew very little of the loveliest part of 
the creation. Shakspeare’s women are 
very women—not viragoes, heroines, 
or Tragedies-queens, but the sweet 
creatures whom we know and love, 
our sisters, mothers, lovers, wives. 
They seem to think and speak as the 
best women with whom we are ac« 
quainted would think and speak, could 
they talk in poetry as beautiful as 
themselves. It is easy to attribute 
masculine virtues to a female charac- 
ter—to pourtray a virtuous Martia 
towering above her sex—and to as- 
sure the reader, that she is perfectly 
soft, and gentle, and feminine. But 
Shakspeare knew better than to dis- 
parage nature by pretending to make 
Hermaphrodite improvements upon 
her finest workmanship. He approves 
his zeal for the ladies, not by invent 
ing a monster of incompatible perfece 
tions, and giving it a name of. femi- 
nine termination, but by subliming 
to poetry the actual, or at least possi- 
ble, qualities of real women,—their 
household affections—their perseve- 
rant love, unconquerable by peril, by 
neglect, by unkindaess, by hopeless« 
ness—strong even in the very abyss 
of weakness; and heroic amid the 
shock of woman’s fears. Even where 
the course of histories (which are 
sometimes such as only he could have 
rendered agreeable or even bearable) 
obliges him to exhibit the aberrations 
of female infirmity, as in Cressida,— 
in Cleopatra, and the Juliet of Mea- 
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sure for. Measure; with how gentle a 
hand does he seem to soothe, while he 
upbraids; and smilingly relents in 
the very execution of his satire! Nay, 
in the darkest picture he ever drew, 
that of Lear’s Demon Daughters, the 
very hideousness of the delineation 
precludes the possibility of any wo- 
man, that is not utterly unsexed, 

iscovering a single trait of herself 
therein, Lady Macbeth, is Shak. 
speare’s nearest approach to a heroine.* 
She is not, like Goneril, a monster— 
she is only a strong-minded woman— 
and from a strong-minded woman— 
Libera nos, Domine—Y et she is a wo- 
man—she has given suck—and loved 
the babe that milked her. It is ama- 
zing how small a beam of light re- 
deems a soul from the condemnation 


-. & Had he not Iook’d like =» °° 
My father, as he slept, I had done it,’?“ 
though it occupies. but a line and 4 
half, brings back the speaker into the 
compass of human sympathies. She 
is a rebellious, but not quite a repro« 
bate spirit. We regard her with ters 
ror and amazement, not with horror 
and disgust. ’ fl 
But who that, by fancy’s potent 
spell, hath listened to Miranda in her 
enchanted Isle, or wandered with 
Hermia in the fairy wood,—that hath 
overheard Juliet in Capulet’s Garden, 
or toyed with Rosalind beneath the 
greenwood tree,—or seen the pastos 
ral Princess Perdita in her holiday 
weeds,—or heard Desdemona chant 
her death-song of Willow, can dispute 
the stainless generosity—the bright 


of utter darkness. The slight misgi- and lovely honour—the soul-subduing 
ving, courtesy of our mighty Bard ?t 





* Were there no other proof against the authenticity of the First Part of King Henry 
the Sixth, the slanderous, filthy, blasphemous libel on the Maid of Orleans which it 
contains, would convince me that it is not Shakspeare’s. In representing her as a witch, 
the author only falls into the superstition of the time ; but in degrading her to a strume 
pet, he exposes the rotten mafignity of a nasty mind. A Frenchman, it is true, has 
done worse; but that Frenchman was an infidel. 

In whatevor degree Joan of Arc was instrumental in frustrating the ambitious de- 
signs of our monarchs upon Frarice, in that same measure is she creditor to the thanks 
of England. Had Henry the Fifth lived long enough to consolidate his conquests, or 
had he been succeeded by a princely warrior like himself, England might now have 
been a petty province of the Gallic empire ; or, like Ireland, struggled in uneasy de- 
pendency—that bane of improvement. It would have- been poor comfort to remember, 
that the alienated and Gallicised dynasty sprung from British race. The Mandshurs 
conquered China, but the consequences have been as if the Chinese had conquered the 
Mandshurs. The Duke of Normandy vanquished the King of England, and seized his 
crown. Could Normandy have reverted, as a forfeited fief, to France, if its dukes had 
never crossed the Channel? A small army may change the royal family of a large 
empire, but a small nation (and such were the English in comparison to the French,) 
cannot keep the mastery over a great one. Even as a strong and rapid river, when first 
it rushes upon the sea, drives back the sluggish brine, and lords it over ancient ocean, 
but ere a league be passed, the inland waters are lost, and indistinguishable in the salt 
immensity of waves ; so may a handful of brave men bear down the hosts of an over~ 
grown population, and keep state a while, as an aristocracy, a privileged order, the few 
over the many, but it cannot last. In a few generations the conquerors and the con- 
quered become one people. Quantity prevails over quality, and the less numerous race 
pay dearly for their nominal pre-eminence, with the loss of national existence. More 
than all, the claim of England to the French crown was unjust; and injustice meets 
with its lightest punishment, when it is unsuccessful. 

+ In estimating the female characters of Shakspeare, something must be allowed to 
the manners of the time,—a time in which primitive plainness, or, if it must be so, 
grossness,—contrasted strangely with the ceremonial refinements and metaphorical cir- 
cumlocutions of Euphuism. Our great dramatist could scarce have foreseen, that an 
age would come when a family edition of his works would be deemed necessary, or he 
would perhaps * have blotted for himself before.” But on this head, may I be allowed 
to borrow the words of a writer, whose worst fault is, that he writes too little—the de- 
lightful Elia, alias Charles Lamb, who has done more to introduce our elder poets to 
the hearts of the people, than all the editors and Bibliomaniacs put together. ’ 

*¢ One characteristic of our excellent old poets is, their being able to bestow grace on 
subjects which naturally do not seem susceptible of any. I will mention two instances, 
Zelnare in the ‘ Arcadia’ of Sidney, and Helena in the ¢ All’s Well that Ends Well’ 
of Shakspeare. What can be more unpromising at first sight, than the idea of a young 
man disguising himself in woman’s attire, and passing himself off for a wonian amongst 
women ? and that too for a long space of time? Yet Sir Philip hag preserved such a 





578 
** Out, hyperbolical Fiend! talk’st thou 
of ov but ladies !” 

Ay—of Tories—of poetical Tories— 
and Shak in particular, whose 
natural indefeasible gentility we have 

, past contrarliction. But isevery 
Gentleman a Tory ?. Yes, amid all vi- 
eissitudes of speculation. The moon 
has many phases, but truth has many 
more ;- yet the absolute figure of the 
moon changes not, neither does the ab- 
solute form of truth. Now there are 
men, who, if a chance to have no- 
ticed the moon first in a crescent or 
gibbous state, will swear that she is not 
the moon when she is at the full. 
These are your consistent Politicians, 
your stickers to principle. Others 
there are, who, possessed of eye-sight, 
but lacking memory and forecast, 
maintain that every shape in which the 
moon appears, be it crescent, quarter, 
half, or all, presents her total sub- 
stance. These are your temporisers— 
your expedient-mongers, whose hand- 
to-mouth measures for ever court 
the moment, which will not stop to 
hearken to their suit. And there are 
a few creatures of “ large discourse, 
looki ngeg and “wig a with 
eye-sight and foresight, and memory, 
we aus trace the mutable planet 
through her changes, and recognise 
her in all ; and, perceiving in each 
presentation a history of the past and 
a promise of the future, are enabled 
to construct out of the ever-varying 
phenomena, the true idea of her pro- 
per form, and to calculate times and 
seasons unborn, according to the per- 
manent and immutable law, which 
explains causes, rules and integrates 
the ceaseless succession of changes. 
And these are your true Tories, who 
build the Commonweal, not on the 
shifting shoals of expedience, or the 
inealculable tides of popular will, but 
on the sure verre ad - divine 
purpose, demonstra y the great 
and glorious ends of rational being, 
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‘who deduce the rights and duties of 
man, net from the animal nature, im 
which neither right nor duty can ine 
here, not from a state of nature 
which never existed, nor from an ar- 
bitrary contract which never took 
place in the memory of men nor ane 
gels, but from the demands of the 
complex life, of the soul and the body, 
defined by reason and conscience, ex- 
pounded and ratified by Revelation. 
Many true gentlemen, and some 
great poets, have doubtless called and 
thought themselves Whigs, Republi- 
cans, even Jacobins and Radicals. But 
however Whiggish or revolutionary 
their particular opinions may be, howe 
ever absurd or unjustifiable the means 
whereby they hope to improve the 
condition of mankind, they are still 
Tories in their object. They aim at 
a high mark—they would raise socia¥ 
institutions to their standard of human 
nature, and forget that this standard 
is purely ideal—that themselves, with 
all advantages of birth and breeding, 
under all the purifying influences of 
knowledge and elegance, fall infinitely 
short of it—that it never can be rea 
lized while man is fettered with a 
mortal body in alliance with a core 
rupted will—that it is only to be dis- 
cerned by Faith, and that by Hope 
and Love its benign and sublimating 
influences are conveyed to the lower 
orb of practic works and secular rela- 
tions. Still the error is a Tory error— 
it acknowledges an absolute Truth, an, 
indefeasible Majesty; but because 
that majesty can never be more than 
imperfectly represented by a man, it 
thioks to mend the matter by ime 
parting it to many. But in this ere 
ror Shakspeare had no part—he was 
precluded from it by fis adequate 
knowledge of human nature as it is ; 
in the light of which knowledge, he’ 
saw and admired the whole structure 
of the British state, the most perfect. 
system of representation ever devised 





matchless decorum, that neither does Pyrocles’ manhood suffer any'stain for the effemi- 
nacy of Zelnare, nor is the respect due to the princess at all diminished, when the de~ 


tion comes to be known. 


In the sweetly-constituted mind of Sir Philip Sidney, it 


seems as if no ugly thought nor unhandsome meditation could find a harbour. He turned 
all that he louie into images of honour and virtue. Helena in Shakspeare is a young 
woman secking a man in marriage. The ordinary laws of courtship are reversed; the 
habitual feelings are violated ; yet with such exquisite address this dangerous subject: 
is handled, that Helena’s forwardness loses her no honour ; delicacy dispenses with her 
laws in her favour, and Nature in her single case scems content to suffer a sweet viola. 


tion.”"-—Dramatic Specimens—Maid's Tragedy, 
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tation not of any number 
of men that may exist at any given 
time, but of permanent man, in all 
his human functions, interests, and 
capacities, making due provision for 
every demand of his complicated na- 
ture, giving to each faculty its proper 
sphereand area of growth, energy, and 
enjoyment, and subjecting all to one 
law of subordination. The imaginary 
republic of Plato did not so happily 
symbolize the powers which uphold 
the “ little kingdom, Man,” as does 
the actual polity of Britain. It were 
no preposterous conceit to affirm, that 
nature typifies, in each individual 
man, the several offices and orders 
which our commonwealth distributes 
to the several ranks and functionaries 
of the state and church. Thereis the 
regality of reason, ‘ which can do no 
wrong,” sacred, indefeasible, irre- 
sponsible, never to be deposed or vio- 
lated by any suffrage, combination, 
consent, or conspiracy of lower delega~ 
ted powers, yet of itself eyeless, hand- 
, passionless, seeing, acting, and 
feeling, mediately by the understand- 
ing, its responsible minister, who is 
again dependent for information upon 
the senses, its subordinate agents. 
There are the Operative Energies, Ta- 
lents, Passions, Appetites, good ser- 
vants all, but bad masters, useful ci- 
tizens, always to be controlled, but 
never oppressed, and most effective 
when they are neither pampered nor 
starved. There, too, is the Executive 
Will; Prudence, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; Self-love, Minister for 
the Home Department ; Observation, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs ; Poetry, 
(alias Lord Lowther, ) over the Woods 
and Forests ; Lord Keeper Conscience, 
a sage, scrupulous, hesitating, head 
shaking, hair-splitting personage, 
whose decisions are most just, but too 
slow to be useful, and who is readier 
to weep for what is done, than to di- 
rect what should be done; Wit, Ma- 
nager of the House of Commons, a 
flashy, either-sided gentleman, who 
piques himself on never being out ; and 
Self-denial, always eager to vacate his 
seat and accept the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 

Now, the genius of Shakspeare was 
perfectly constitutional, or, in other 
words, Tory. His mind was the 
sphere and mirror of all humanity ; 
knowing himself, he knew all men. 
The monarchical, aristocratical, and 
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popular elements, were. as happily 
tempered in his poetic character, as 
the constitution which he revered. In 
as much as he was a deep-thinking 
philosopher, profoundly versed in the 
immutable, irrefragable forms of rea- 
son, it was monarchical ; as he was a 
t, passionately enamoured of the 

autiful, the grand, the elegant, the 
exquisite, the excellent, it was ariste« 
cratical. As he was a dramatist, sym- 
pathetically intelligent of all that 
works within, and experimentally ac- 
quainted with the signs and demon. 
strations, the dark hints, the obscure 
paradoxes, and self-confounding ora 
cles of passion, in its homeliest and 
most familiar instances, no less than 
in its tragical pomp and majesty—mi- 
nutely observant of the varieties and 
specific differences. of minds, of the 
reciprocal influences of thought and 
feeling, of the partial eclipses which 
passion, folly, age, and ignorance, pro 
duce on the understanding—of the se« 
cret impulses which are best known to 
those whom they impel; in short, of 
all that in strict phrase constitutes 
and reveals the nature of man—it was 
popular. None ever better distin- 
guished the varieties of human nde 
ture, and few seem to have so tho- 
roughly comprehended the mighty 
truth, that, in all its varieties and mo- 
difications, that nature is essentiall 
one and the same—a truth which is 
the sole law, and measure of rela- 
tive morality, the principle of just 
command and liberty, the key to all 
heart-knowledge, and the ground of 
all communion between souls. 

This happy, constitutional mixture 
appears not only in his plots and cha» 
racters, but in his language, his me- 
taphors, and even in his versification. 
His muse, like Homer’s, brings forth 
men and women, not heroes and he« 
roines, preux chevaliers, or dames-of 
romance. His characters are exalted 
by the grandeur of intellect, of feel« 
ing, of imagination, not by inaccessi« 
ble remoteness from ordinary thoughts 
and -cares. 

He is not afraid to trust his most 
interesting personages in promiscuous 
company, or to place them in situ« 
ations highly inconsistent with the 
decorum of artificial tragedy. His al- 
lusions, which oftentimes present the 
grandest objects of nature, the finest 
imaginations of man, at others, recall 
the downright literal utensils of our 
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daily business and amusements. His 
language sometimes soars as high as 
sense can accompany it—sometimes 
wears a mask of clownish rudeness. 
His measure often quits the stately 
march of blank verse, for the mazy 
dance of rhyme, and sometimes saun- 
ters along in something like prose.— 
But in all this we feel no discord, no 
want of keeping. 

If classical authority were needed, 
we should refer oat admirers —— 
speare not to the Greek tr ians, 
whose dramas, admirable ep admi- 
rable kind, are too artificial, too colos- 
sal in their proportions, too massy in 
their colouring, to bear any analogy 
to the more human scenes of our fa- 
vourite ; but to Homer, who was a 
far more minute, and individualizing 
dramatist, in fact, though he used the 
form of narrative, far more dramatic 
than Aschylus and his “great com- 
peers. Homer, like Shakspeare, was 
a good Tory—he revered a good din- 
ner. His warriors eat, and drink, and 
sleep, like ordinary mortals. Even his 
gods are not absolutely incorporeal— 

is characters have passions more en- 
ergetic and violent, but by no means 
more refined and spiritualized than 


common experience me They 
lift greater weights, hurl longer jave- 


lins, level huger carcasses than their 
degenerate descendants; they speak 
better, that is to say, more forcibly, 
vividly, fluently, and harmoniously— 
they have bequeathed a language to 
posterity ; and given speech to affec- 
tions that were dumb—but the very 
fitness of their phrases to the common 
occasions of life, the daily goings-on 
of ordinary bosoms, is proof demon- 
strative, that the feelings they were 
first used to express, were no other 
than those which the unfailing course 
of circumstances excites in perpetual 
recurrence. 

The number of humble allusions, 
similies, and metaphors, the minute 
and sometimes tedious detail of the 
homely business of domestic economy, 
so conspicuous in the Iliad, and yet 
more in the Odyssey, with which some 
critics have been offended, and which 
some poets have unskilfully imitated, 
is not to be ascribed solely or chiefly 
to the rude simplicity of an age unac- 
quainted with decorum, which had 
not discovered the vulgarity of familiar 
things, nor put a barrier between the 


gross and the refined! This homely 
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circumstantiality is proper to the ge- 
nius of Homer, and would never have 
left him, had he sung in the most 
Frenchified period of vicious refine< 
ment, under the prevalence of that 
pseudo-aristocratic delicacy, which, 
emanating from a morbidly-consci- 
ous sensuality, teaches its victims to 
be ashamed of their own nature, of 
the very means whereby they live and 
are sustained—a delicacy thin and 
sickly, as the vapour which, glittering 
in the sun-beams, assumes kindred 
with the sky, while its pestilential mi- 
asma proclaims it an exhalation of 
earth’s worst rottenness. Just sucha 
fog.long hovered over the fertile fields 
of France, blighting her genius, per- 
verting her moral sense, and corrupt« 
ing her institutions. No less a tem- 
pest than the Revolution could suffice 
to blow it clear away. For a whileit 
partially tainted the atmosphere of 
England ; but luckily, not till her li- 
terature, and institutions, had attain 
ed that robust, and youthful maturity, 
which enabled them to stand the foul 
infection. The British oak spread out 
its giant arms in health and verdure, 
and with all the flowers that grew be- 
neath its shade, sent forth such streams 
of life and fragrance, as subdued or 
neutralized the emasculating malaria 
that was creeping over the Channel. 
Homer was the Shakspeare of his 
age ; the poet of action ; of passion as 
it is the proximate cause of action ; 
of human nature as it is embodied in 
sensible effects. The world of thought, 
the mysterious substratum of our af= 
fections, sympathies, antipathies, un- 
defined anticipations, and reminis- 
cences, and the dread secret of the 
hidden will, of which the conscious 
volition is only an abortive issue, a 
fleeting phenomenon, were to him 2 
world unknown. But Shakspeare’s 
intellect was not only representative 
of the State but of the Church also— 
it was not only in just and balanced 
proportion, monarchial, aristocratical, 
and popular, but it was metaphysical, 
and in some sort theological. He did 
not, indeed, turn the theatre into 2 
conventicle,—he wrote neither ser 
mons nor sacred dramas, (though we 
do not see why a religious play might 
not be written as properly as a reli-« 
gious novel, and even acted for the be« 
nefit of a charitable foundation, as de- 
voutly as an oratorio, whether in play- 
house or cathedral, ) far less did he em- 
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Ploy hishistrionictalents as a preacher ; 
for in those days, preaching, direct or 
indirect, would have sounded strangely 
from one, who was by nature a gen- 
tleman—by education a wool-comber 
—by indiscretion a deer-stealer—by 
necessity a player, and a poet, jure 
divino. Neither does he abound in 
allusions to the religious disputes of 
the time. I doubt not he was a good 
Protestant, malgre the purgatory of 
Hamlet’s Ghost, and the very favour 
able specimen of monastic virtues, ex 
hibited in Friar Lawrence. But had 
he been a thorough no-Popery-man, 
methinks he would have protested 
against Papal supremacy, through a 
more estimable mouth-piece than the 
base-minded, murderous, infidel King 
John, who crouched in the sobriety 
of cowardice to the idolized power, 
which he, most likely, only defied in 
the valour of drunkenness. Between 
the dramatists and Puritans there 
raged a Bellum Internecinum: yet 
Shakspeare was all but a neutral in 
the fray. He does indeed make Sir 
Toby Belch revile Malvolio for Pu- 
ritanism ; but Maria, “‘ the nettle of 
India, the youngest wren of nine,” 
the prettiest piece of shrewd mischief 
that ever was invented, defends him 
from the charge. “‘ The d la Pus 
ritan that he is, or any thing constant- 
ly but a time-server,” which reflection 
I might be inclined to apply to certain 
recently emancipated T. P.’s, only I 
am sure that the liberality and candour 
of my friend Christopher, would never 
suffer such personal calumny to scin- 
tillate from the coruscant page of Ma« 
ga. Sir Andrew Aguecheek, forget 
ting that he lives in Illyria, “* had as 
lief bea Brownist as a Politician ;” 
and Sir Toby, in putting to the selfs 
love-sick steward the pertinent ques- 
tion, “‘ Dost thou think, because thou 
art virtuous, that there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?” has been sup 
to darken the white up-turned, 
ack-lustre eye, of those schismatics 
in ovo,—those callow regicides,— 
those impugned vipers, who, when 
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they dared not undermine the altar, 
valorously upset a Maypole, and en 
acted equal abhorrence to minced-pies 
and to masses. But the question re= 
quires an answer from the “ unco 
good” of every sect, as well as of the 
four denominations. After all, the tes< 
timony of these two doughty, droughty 
knights, of whom the one has just wit 
enough to be a knave, and the other 
almost enough of simplicity to make 
him honest, cannot have been intro« 
duced but as an argument of laughter. 
The Clown of the Winter’s Tale, Per« 
dita’s foster-brother, —relates in a soli< 
loquy (only peg a clowns think 
aloud) that the shearers are “ three 
men, song-men all, and very good ones, 
—but one Puritan among them, and he 
sings Psalms to hornpipes.” Some of 
the modern evangelicals have adapted 
hymns to Moore’s Melodies, and to 
most of the fashionable songs, quad- 
rilles, waltzes, &c.—thinking it hard, 
as they say, that Satan should have 
all the good music to himself. There 
is nothing new under the sun, not even 
a new absurdity. 

These, and probably a few more jokes 
of like calibre, are all the revenge which 
the gentle Willy ever took against a 
sect who were not only endeavouring 
to preach him to eternal perdition, but 
literally to deprive him of his occupa- 
tion, whose spiritual seed, even to this 
day, cease not to blaspheme him, like 
Jews, or, far worse, to mutilate him like 
Turks. Some of his contemporaries 
and successors, it is true, were not 
quite so forbearing. But what is that 
to him or to us either ? 

Shakspeare, then, as a Lay-poet, 
wisely and reverently abstained from 
frequent allusions to religion, either in 
comic or serious vein. How then was 
his genius theological? Because, in 
fathoming the abyss of human nature, 
he transcended nature, and explored 
the hidden regions of the soul,—dis« 
covered instincts, prophetic yearnings, 
unutterable vacuities of spirit, which 
nothing in the sensible or intellectual 
world can satisfy or fulfil. 


Those obstinate questionings 


Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature, 
Moving about in worlds not realized— 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 


' Vou, XXIV. 


Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised ! m 
4 
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‘Oh, Wordsworth, thou too art a poet !—and like Shakspeare, 


Read’st the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind—. 


In short, because he penetrated the 
Sanctuary of Faith, the holy place 
where Faith alone should dwell, but 
which, alas! too, too often, since the 
first temptation, hath been invaded by 
vain mistrusting curiosity, the dupe 
and tool of sensual and alleen self- 
ishness, seeking to make the things 
above sense subject to sense, to enslave 
spiritual powers to corporal purposes, 
to circumscribe infinity in formal 
bounds, and imprison eternity in a 
chain of conscious moments. 

In reproof of this sad desecration of 
man’s possible sanctity, the genius of 
Shakspeare (for I dare not aver that 
he foresaw or designed the scope of its 
workings) created the tragedies of 
Macbeth and Hamlet. In plain lan- 

e, (for I am afraid I have been a 
ittle mystical,) the ethical purport 
of those dramas, is to shew the evil 
and confusion which must be intro- 
duced into the moral world by a‘sensi- 
ble communication between natural 
and supernatural beings. 

In Shakspeare’s age, the possibility 


of such communication was an article 
no less of the philosophic than of the 
popular creed. The gravest sceptics 
only dared to doubt the authenticity 
of certain recorded facts, the legiti- 
macy of certain logical inductions. 
The learned of our generation (I speak 
not of the half-learned ignorant) con< 
clude, that there is no such possibility. 
Not content with questioning the a 
posteriori evidence of each particular 
case, they determine a priori, that no 
conceivable strength of evidence could 
establish the fact of an apparition, or 
a magical operation. They do not, ali 
of them, deny the boundless —_— of 
Heaven, nor can they pretend to know 
all the powers of earth; but between 
heaven and earth, they admit nothing 
more than is thought of in their phi- 
losophy. Optical delusion, nervous 
excitement, indigestion, and casual 
coincidence, are to explain all the mys~ 
tery of ancestral fear,—pronounce all 
extra-scriptural miracles apocryphal, 
and prove the vast invisible Seakiia of 
air untenanted. 


The central caverns of the hollow earth, 


That never heard the sea’s tempestuous call, 
Nor the dread summons of impatient thunder ; 
Which not the Earthquake moves, nor solid flood 
Of Etna’s molten entrails e’er can warm.-— 
Dread vacancy ! Cold, silent, changeless, holds 
Of blank privation, and primeval Nothing, 
Obstructed by the o’erincumbent World— 
Believed of old, the home of wicked Dreams, 








Night-w: 


As troubled thoughts ! 


Geologists, no doubt, give a differ« 
ent account of the matter. But Shak- 
Speare wrote in another age—for men 
of another generation ;—men, who 
deemed that no impassable gulf di- 
vides the things seen from the unseen 
powers ; who had no corpuscular theo- 
ries to guard them against the shapings 
of a passionate imagination—from in- 
hibited hopes, and blind interminable 
fears—from thoughts that go astray 
in the wilderness of possibility—from 
** speculations that are the rottenest 
part of the core of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge.” Grievously are they 
mistaken who think that the revival 
of literature was the death of supersti« 





ing Fancies, Fiends invisible, 


Earth, a Poem. 


tion—that ghosts, demons, and exore 
cists retreated before the march of in« 
tellect, and fled the British shore along 
with monks, saints, and masses. Su« 
perstition, deadly superstition, may coe 
exist with much learning, with high 
civilization, with any religion, or with 
utter irreligion. Canidia wrought her 
spells in the Augustan age, and Chale 
dean fortune-tellers haunted Rome in 
the sceptical days of Juvenal. Mate 
thew Hopkins, the witch-finder, and 
Lilly, the astrologer, were contempo- 
raries of Selden, Harrington, and Mil- 
ton. Perhaps there was never @ more 
superstitious period than that which 
produced Erasmus and Bacon. 
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Whether Shakspeare believed the 
popular creed, which his more erudite 
contemporaries exhausted their book- 
learning and their logical acuteness to 
engraft upon the reigning philosophy, 
and to reconcile with their favourite 
theories, it is idle to inquire. That 
in his youth he listened with a faith 
sincere to all fire-side traditions, may 
be regarded as certain. That he ever 
totally and confidently disbelieved 
them, is exceedingly doubtful. 

But his fine sense, and knowledge 
of the soul, which his imagination 
extended to all conceivable cases and 
circumstances, informed him of the 
moral unfitness of such supernatural 
intercommunion ; and if it did not 
demonstrate (what has never yet been 
demonstrated) the physical impossi- 
bility, or logical absurdity, of the 

pular Pneumatology, intimated its 
inconsistency with the moral welfare 
of man, and, consequently, with the 
revealed will of Heaven. Never was 
poetry more sublimely employed than 
in rebuking that idolatrous and per- 
verted faith, which transgresses the 
limits of sense and sympathy, yet 
stops short of the infallible One, to 
whom alone faith is due. 

The proper state of man can only 
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be maintained in s thy and 

munion with his po ny ule 
salus extra ecclesiam. All legitimate 
rules, motives, and purposes of action, 
must be universally explicable and in« 
telligible. All lawful and salutary 
knowledge must be communicable to 
every capable understanding. But it 
is manifest, that one who held inter- 
course, derived information, received 
aid, or took orders from a disembodied 
spirit, no matter of what degree, would 
be excluded from human sympathy 
and communion, insulated or €X= 
communicated ; his knowledge would 
no longer be “ discourse of reason ;” 
and out of that knowledge duties, or 
apparent duties, would arise, widely 
diverging from, and frequently cross« 
ing, the prescribed and covenanted 
track of human conduct—abrogating 
the public law of conscience. Hence 
an inward contradiction, a schism in 
the soul, jarring impulses, and all the 
harmony of thoughts and feelings like 
sweet bells pas | out of tune and 
harsh. Hence, in impetuous natures, 
crime impelling crime, and, in medi- 
tative spirits, a paralytic will, a help- 
less melancholy madness, rendered the 
more insupportable by the co-existence 
of an unimpaired understanding. 





INTERSCRIPT. 


My pear H., 


I nave duly received all your seven successive sheets through the safest of 





all circulating mediums, the Post-Office ; and as I have answered none of them, 
T hope that you believe me dead. I trust, too, that you have fixed the era of my 
decease at a period long anterior to the date of your last Epistle—as I should 
be sorry that you wrote my Biography, under an impression that I had died 
seven letters in your debt ; for nothing so souring'to the sweetest blood as the 
feeling of having been absurdly treated by a friend whose virtues you had firmly 
undertaken to commemorate. But, my dear H., how the deuce could I an< 
swer your letters—kept, as I have been, in Cimmerian darkness as to your 
local habitation in this unintelligible world ? You have absolutely annihilated 
time and place, that two friends might be unhappy ; and withheld from me 
the slightest clew by which I could discover your sylvan, champagne, moun- 
tainous, city, or suburban retreat. One letter is dated ““ Wednesday,” another 
“« Friday,” another “ Sunday,” and so on—but no hint dropped of the month 
or year—county or kingdom. Some progress I have made in the study of 
ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphics, under the tuition of my learned and inge- 
nious friend, James Browne, LL.D. ; but they throw no light whatever upon 
the modern Hieroglyphics of the Post-Office department—to the deciphering 
of which there is a single objection, seemingly insurmountable, a that 
not one red stain in ten thousand has any character at all; so that what a 

pears at one moment to the perplexed spirit of one inquirer long devoted to the 
study, to mean possibly “ Kendal,” the very next moment, “ as a change comes 
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‘over the spirit of his dream,” seems to the sceptic to be “ Japan.” Methought 
I had made out on your Fourth Epistle, as I “ turned up its silver lining to 
the light,” ** Constantinople,” and presumed that you were about to set off to 
Schumla with the Sultan. This was by candle-light ; but on trying the stamp 
by gas, I could have sworn it was Kidderminster, and that you had sent me 
an account of the great strike of the Carpeteers. But to be brief, where you 
now are, and have been for the last six months, I am much exhausted and 
reduced to a mere shadow by having all in vain been occupied during the 
summer in conjecturing ; and the only resource left is to address you in Maga. 
She will find you out, or the devil is in it, be your tent pitched in Europe, 
America, Asia, or Africa. And do, my dear fellow, do, I pray you, remem- 
ber not to forget to jot down—through the same channel, if you please—about 
what degree of latitude and longitude you are sitting or sailing at date of your 
next, so that I may have something more than a mere guess of the hemi« 
sphere. Be assured that Scotland stands where it did, and that all the people 
are well, and anxious for your arrival in Edinburgh. The city is filling fast, 
and the winter, threatens to be a mild one, so don’t care about your cough— 
nor pay any attention to all that silly nonsense about asthma and consump- 
tion. You are neither a whit more asthmatic nor consumptive than people at 
large—and as for dyspepsy, I should as readily believe you capable of picking 
pockets. Come to us, then, my dear H., do come to us—yourself by the light 
coach, your baggage, at least the hairy trunk with the articles, by the heavy 
waggon. My housekeeper—fat worthy soul—has been sleeping in the bed set 
apart for your honour for several months, so it is well aired ; and you need be 
under no fear of being blown up by an explosion of fire-damp, as you provi 
dentially were, without serious, or at least permanent injury, on the first 
night of your last visit to the Lodge. As we are to see you so soon, I shall 
reserve all I have got to say about your Series of Specimens of the great Greek 
Poets, &c. &c. &c. &c. &e. &c. &c., till our first game at snap-dragon in the 
Sanctum. They will be a new glory in the garland round the forehead of 
Maga, who will then be a very Minerva. I agree with you in thinking that 
beautiful as she has hitherto been in her budding growth, winning all hearts 
and charming all eyes, she is becoming monthly more irresistible in the full- 
blown bloom of her matured magnificence. Not one dissentient voice is now 
heard from the decision of the world, that she is, out of all comparison, the 
finest woman of her age, uniting in her own single self, Harmonious Discord, 
Contradiction, all the mental and bodily attractions of an Eve, a Judith, a Cas 
sandra, a Lucretia, a Cleopatra, a Zenobia, and a Semiramis. She is quite wild 
about your article on Shakspeare. It is, my dear H., indeed an article to win 
any female heart—and poor Emily Callender, after reading your beautiful ex 
planation of Hamlet’s behaviour to Ophelia, walked with tears in her fair eyes 
away into the Virgins’ Bower, where she sat pity-and-love-sick till sunset. 
Knowing by experience that strong emotion, when long sustained, becomes 
almost unsustainable, I have divided your fine Essay into two parts—and lo! 
here I am standing on the “‘ Landing-place,” to use the language of one whom 
I honour and you reverence—and that I may soon see you in the body coming 
er 0 so down the avenue, is the warm wish, my dear H., of your affectionate 

riend, 

. CuristorHeR Nortu. 
» | Bucnanan-Lopeer, 

Oct. 14, 1828. 
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May not' that critical problem, the 
character of Hamlet, be partly eluci- 
dated upon this principle? No ficti- 
tious, and few historical personages, 
have given rise to more controversy. 
Some commentators hold him up as 
the pattern of all that is virtuous, 
noble, wise, and amiable ; others con< 
demn him as a mass of unfeeling in- 
consistency. It is doubted whether his 
madness be real or assumed. Stevens 
declares that he must be madman or 
villain. Boswell, the younger, makes 
him out to be a quiet, good sort of man, 
unfit for perilous times and arduous 
enterprises, and, in fine, parallels him 
with Charles I. and George III. 

Goéthe (in his William Meister) 
burns, as the children say at hide-and« 
seek, but when about, as it were, to 
- lay hands on the truth, he is blown 
** diverse innumerable leagues.” “‘ It is 
clear to me,” hesays,‘ that Shakspeare’s 
intention was to exhibit the effects of 
a great action imposed as a duty upon 
a mind too feeble for its accomplish- 
ment. Here is an oak-tree, planted 
in a china vase, proper only to receive 
the most delicate flowers. The roots 
strike out, and the vessel flies to pieces. 
A pure, noble, highly moral disposi- 
tion, but without that energy of soul 
which constitutes the hero, sinks un- 
der a load, which it can neither sup- 
port nor resolve to abandon. All his 
obligations are sacred to him, but this 
alone is above his powers. An impos- 
sibility is required at his hands—not 
an impossibility in itself, but that 
which is so to him. Observe how he 
turns, shifts, advances, and recedes— 
how he is constantly reminding him- 
self of his great commission, which he 
nevertheless in the end seems almost 
entirely to lose sight of, and this with< 
= recovering his former tranquil< 

ty.” 

Now, surely, feebleness of mind, 
the fragility of a china vase, lack of 
power and energy, are not the charac- 
teristics of Hamlet. So far from it, 
he is represented as fearless, almost 
above the strength of humanity. He 
does not “ set his life at a pin’s fee.” 
He converses, unshaken, with what 
the stoutest warriors have trembled to 
think upon, jests with a visitant from 
darkness, and gathers unwonted vigour 
from the pangs of death. Nor, in all 
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his musings, all the many-coloured 
mazes of his thoughts, is there any 
thing of female softness—any thing 
of amiable weakness. His anguish is 
stern and masculine, stubbornly self- 
possessed, above the kind relief of 
sighs, and tears, and soothing pity. 
The very style of his more serious 
discourse is more austere, philosophic, 
—I had almost said prosaic,—than 
that of any other character in Shak- 
speare. It is not the weight and 
magnitude, the danger and difficulty, 
of the deed imposed as a duty, that 
weighs upon his soul, and enervates 
the sinews of his moral being, but the 
preternatural contradiction involved 
in the duty itself, the irregular means 
through which the duty is promulga- 
ted and known. 

’ Presumptuous as it may appear to 
offer a ae theory on a subject that 
has exercised so many wits before,’ or 
to pretend to know what Shakspeare 
intended, where his intentions have 
been so variously conjectured, I will 
venture to take a cursory view of this 
most Shakspearean of all Shakspeare’s 
dramas, and endeavour to explain, not 
justify, the most questionable points 
in the character of the hero. 

Let us, for a moment, put Shak« 
speare out of the question, and consi-,“ 
der Hamlet as a real person, a recent« 
ly deceased acquaintance. In real life, 
it is no unusual thing to meet with 
characters every whit as obscure as that 
of the Prince of Denmark ; men seem~ 
ingly accomplished for the greatest ace 
tions, clear in thought, and dauntless 
in deed, still meditating mighty works, 
and urged by all motives and occasions 
to the performance,—whose existence 
isnevertheless an unperforming dream ; 
men of noblest, warmest affections, 
who are perpetually wringing . the 
hearts of those whom they love best ; 
whose sense of rectitude is strong and 
wise enough to inform and govern a 
world, while their acts are the hapless 
issues of casualty and passion, and 
scarce to themselves appear their own. 
We cannot conclude that all such have 
seen ghosts; though the existence of 
ghost-seers is as certain, as that of 
ghosts is problematical. But they will 
generally be found, either by a course 
of study and meditation too remote 
from the art and practice of life,—by 
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designs too pure and perfect to be exe- 
cuted in ‘oaiy materials,—or from 
imperfect glimpses of an intuition be- 
yond the defined limits of communi- 
eable knowledge, to have severed 
themselves from the common society 
of human feelings and opinions, and 
beconie as it were ghosts in the body. 
Such a man is Hamlet; an habitual 
dweller sy his ova a spe Pa 
ferring ible to the real,—re< 
fining on the ideal forms of things, till 
the things themselves become dim in 
his sight, and all the common doings 
and sufferings, the obligations and en- 
gagements of the world, a weary task, 
stale and unprofitable. By natural 
temperament he is more a thinker than 
a doer. His abstract intellect is an 
overbalance for his active impulses. 
The death of his father, his mother’s 
marriage, and his own exclusion from 
the succession,—sorrow for one pa- 
rent, shame for another, and resent- 
ment for himself,—tend still further 
to confirm and darken a disposition, 
which the light heart of happy youth 
had hitherto counteracted. Sorrow 
contracts around his soul, and shuts 
it out from cheerful light, and whole- 
some air. It may be observed in ge- 
neral, that men of thought succumb 
more helplessly beneath affliction than 
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the men of action. How many dear 
friends may a soldier lose im a single 
campaign, and yet find his héart whole 
in his winter quarters ; the Natural de- 
cease of one whereof in pé@ace and ses 
curity, would have robbed his days ta 
come of half their joy! In this state 
of mind is Hamlet first introduced ; 
not distinctly conscious of more than 
his father’s death and mother’s dishos 
nour, yet haunted with undefined sus 
picions and gloomy presentiments,— 
weary of all things, most weary of 
himself,—without hope or purpose. 
His best affections borne away, on the 
ebbing tide of memory, into the glims 
mering past, he longs to be dissolved, 
to pass away like the dew of morning, 
Be it observed, that this longing for 
dissolution, this fond familiarity with 
graves, and worms, and epitaphs, is, 
as it were, the back ground, he bass 
accompaniment of Hamlet's character, 
It'sounds at ever recurrent intervals 
like the slow knell of a pompous fu- 
neral, solemnizing the mournful mus 
sic and memorial pageantry. No soon- 
er is he left alone, in the first scene 
after his entrance, than he wishes 

** that the Everlasting had not fixed 
his canon ’gainst self-slaughter ;” in 
the last, in articulo mortis, he requests 
of his only friend,— 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 


To tell my story. 


So little does the dying man love life, 
that he holds it the utmost sacrifice of 
friendship to endure it. But this de- 
sire is not prompted by any anticipa~ 
tion of future bliss ; he dreams neither 
of a Mahometan paradise, nor a Chris- 
tian heaven ; his yearning is to melt, 
—to die,—to sleep,—not tobe. He 
delights in contemplating human na< 
ture in the dust, and seems to identify 
man with his rotting relics. Death, 
the most awful of all thoughts, is to 
him a mere argument of scorn, con- 
victing all things of hollowness and 
transiency. Not that he does not be- 
lieve in a nobler, a surviving human 
being ; but the spring of hope is so 
utterly dried up within him, that it 
wag not at the prospect of immorta- 
ity. 

It might easily be imagined,—it has 
even plausibly been asserted,—that 
the appearance of a departed spirit, ad« 


mitting it to be authenticated, would, 
so far from a curse and a terror, be a 
most invaluable blessing to mankind, 
inasmuch as it would remove every 
doubt of an hereafter, and demonstrate 
the existence of a spiritual principle. 
He that knew what was in the heart 
of man, and all its possible issues, has 
declared otherwise: “ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead ;” and even so. 
The knowledge, the fact, the revela- 
tion which finds no companion in the 
mind,—which remains a mere excep- 
tion, an isolated wonder,—may cast a 
doubt on all that was before believed, 
but can never of itself produce a fruit« 
ful or a living faith. Seeing is not ne- 
cessarily believing ; at least, it is not 
rational conviction, which can only 
take place on one of two conditions : 
Ist, if the new truth be itself conform- 
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able with and consequent to former 
convictions ; or, 2dly, If it be able to 
conform and atone all other truths to 
itself, and become the law and centre 
of the total being. The latter is the 
blessed might of Christian truth, when, 
being received by faith to faith, it re« 
news and ferments the regenerate soul. 
The former is the condition of all 
growth in mere human knowledge. 
All the movementsof Hamlet’s mind, 
and consequently all his words and ac- 
tions, would be explicable on the su 
position, that the Ghost were, like the 
air-drawn dagger in Macbeth, a mere 
illusion. But the belief of Shakspeare’s 
age, the nature of dramatic represen- 
tation, the very idea of poetry, which 
deals not with the invisible processes 
of mind, but with their sensible sym- 
bols, selected, integrated, realized by 
the imagination, require that the ap- 
parition should be considered as a real, 
unobjective existence. Accordingly, the 
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appearance is authenticated with the 
most matter-of-fact judicial exactness, 
It is produced before several witnesge 
es, and, in the first instance, to ime 
partial evidence,—to Horatio and the 
rivals of his watch,—before Hamlet is 
even apprised of the visitation. There 
is a detail, a circumstantiality in the 
successive exhibitions of the departed 
monarch, worthy of attentive observa« 
tion. First, we have the chill night 
the dreary platform—the homely rou- 
tine of changing guard—the plain 
courtesy of honest soldiers—then the 
incredulity of the scholar—the im 

fect narrative, interrupted by the silent 
entrance of the royal shade—the pass« 
ing and repassing of the “ perturbed 


spirit’—the wide guesses, and auld ' 


world talk of the sentinels, calling u 
all records of their memory to fi 
precedents, to bring their individual 
case under the general law, and to 
dignify it by illustrious example: 


In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 


The images of superstition are not always terrible. The halo, no doubt, is an 
unsubstantial, it may be an ill-omened vision ; still it is the halo of the pure 


and lovely moon. 


Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike ; 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm : 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


But it is impertinent to quote Ham- 
let, or any thing else now. Suffice it, 
then, to remark, with what consum< 
mate skill this introductory, and it 
might be deemed supererogatory scene, 
prepares the way for the subsequent 
disclosures. The wonder, the terror 
of the Ghost is shaded and humanized ; 
the spectator is familiarized to his as- 
pect before he becomes a speaker and 
an agent in the drama, and is enabled 
to sympathize fully with Hamlet, who 
almost forgets the spectre in the father. 
His awe, his surprise, is momentary ; 
his natural doubts are somaya y 
a7 strong effort of his will, an act of 


> 


I’ll call thee King—Hamlet—Father ! 
It is not <asy to reduce this Ghost 
to any established creed or mythology. 





Of the Seandinavian system, as recorde 
ed in the semi-christianized Edda, no 
trace is discoverable in the whole his« 
tory. Nor does it appear that a penal 
or expiatory B pcm is indicated in 
any record of Gothic theology. Nei« 
= their heaven, their hell, — _ 
gods, were supposed tobe eternal ; 

were all ordained to perish at the lens, 
and a new paradise of peace and inno- 
cence to succeed the drunken Valhale 
ha. But with these things Hamlet's 
Ghost had no acquaintance. He talks 
like a good Catholic; though some 
commentators have taken pains to 
prove, by chronological arguments, 
that he must be a Pagan. A Pagan, 
however, would scarce complain that 
he was cut off 3 


Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled 5 
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and yet, would not a true Catholic spi- 
rit. have requested prayers and masses, 
rather than vengeance ? 

Some persons, from these allusions 
to-Popish practices, have inferred that 
Shakspeare was himself a Papist. If 
he were, let us hope, that before his 
death he reconciled himselftoaChurch, 
which, considering the theatrical turn 
of many of her own ceremonies, deals 
rather scurvily with players and play- 
writers. But first, the doctrine of 
Purgatory. does not imply Popery, 
though the priesthood Sarccsaliend 
to turn it to excellent account. It is 
older than Christianity itself; it has 
been the professed belief of some pro- 
fessing Protestants, and, it is more 
than probable, the secret hope of many 
more ; and, secondly, on what other 
hypothesis could the Ghost have been 
introduced with equal effect? A mere 
shade or Eidolon were too weak a thing 
to bear the weighty office imposed on 
this awful visitation. Would men at 
any time have believed in the descent 
of an emancipated soul from heaven, 
to demand vengeance on a wretched 
body for sending it thither? Or could 
they have sympathized in the wrongs 
of a “ goblin damned?” Is not the 
desire of revenge, even upon an adul- 
terous murderer, one of the imperfec- 
tions—that must be “ burned and 
purged away?” Yet, to Hamlet, a 
son and a mortal, what motive of re- 
venge so mighty as the purgatorial 
pangs, the indefinitely protracted suf 
ferings of a parent, whose virtues had 
entitled him to immediate bliss, had 
they not been taken in company with 
casual infirmity? He who uy es a 
Purgatory, proportioned to the degree 
of nfulness eres to a soul es 
dued with the principles of salvation, 
may take vengeance for the dead. We, 
rational Protestants, when we hang or 
shoot a murderer, only revenge, or, 
more properly speaking, defend our- 
selves. 

Nothing in this mysterious history 
bears a stranger aspect than the incon- 
sistent wildness of Hamlet’s behaviour 
towards this same apparition. In its 
presence he.displays the affectionate 
reverence of a son to his departed sire, 
of an earthly to a spiritual being ; yet 
no sooner does the presence of human 
mortals break in upon him, than. he 
treats the fearful vision with ludicrous 
irreverence—calls him (in his own 
nearing, be it remembered) “ True- 
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penny,” “Fellow in the Cellarage,” 
** Hic et ubique,” ** Old Mole.” How 


is this to be explained? Is it mere 
buffoonery, foisted in to reward the 
gallery for silence? Is it an ordinary 
fetch of policy, to baffle the curiosity 
of his companions ? Is it the prologue 
to the assumption of madness? or the 
true symptom of incipient derange- 
ment ? 

I never, to my knowledge, saw, or 
even fancied that I saw, a ghost, much 
less the ghost of a murdered father ; 
nor am I acquainted with any one that 
has; of course, therefore, I cannot 
tell how I or my friends would com- 
port ourselves, either in the presence 
of a spirit, or immediately after its 
exit. But I shrewdly suspect, that 
our demeanour would be widely at 
variance with all established notions 
of propriety, decorum, and serious 
ness. Nay, from analogy, I conceive 
it probable, that the utter abeyance 
and confusion of all common forms 
and processes of understanding, the 
inadequacy of all human expressions 
of reverence, might find vent in some- 
thing very like jocular defiance. Those 
who would profit by the experience of 
an old and able practitioner, may con 
sult Luther’s Table-Talk, in that pass« 
age (I cannot at present refer to it) 
where he details his usual method of 
receiving the visits of his Satanic ma~ 
jesty. 

While the spirit is present, Ham- 
let’s faculties are absorbed and con< 
centred ; his composing powers are 
suspended ; he feels the reality of his 
moral relation to the incorporeal visit- 
ant, and is upheld by the consequent 
sense of moral obligation. Even after 
the “‘ Adieu, adieu, adieu ; remember 
me,” his soul is still collected, and 
retained in unity with the one great 
object. The dire injunction fills up 
the total capacity of his being ; it is 
to him the only truth; all else is 
vanity and phantasm—“‘ saws of books 
and trivial fond records.” He is still 
out of the body ; earth glimmers away 
into non-existence ; but the bare re< 
collection, that there are other crea< 
tures—creatures with whom he is 
newly placed in the relations of utter 
estrangement and irreconcilable en« 
mity—occasions a partial revulsion ; 
his human nature is resuscitated in 
an agony of wrathful scorn. 

The sound of living voices, the 
sight of living bodies, farther remind 
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him that he is in the flesh, but char- 
ged with a secret that must not be im- 
parted, which alienates him from the 
very men, who, not one hour since, 
might have read his heart in the light 
of day, which turns his former confi- 
dents into intrusive spies. Hence the 
wild and whirling words—the half- 
ludicrous evasions—the struggle of 
his mind to resume its customed 
course, and affect a dominion over the 
awful shapes and sounds that have 
usurped its sovereignty. From this 
period, the whole state of Hamlet may 
aptly be likened to a vast black deep 
river, the surface whereof is curled 
and rippled by the passing breezes, 
and seemingly diverted into a hundred 
eddies, while the strong under-cur- 
rent, dark and changeless, maintains 
an unvaried course towards the ocean. 

If it be asked, Is Hamlet really 
mad? Or for what purpose does he 
assume madness? We reply, that he 
assumes madness to conceal from him- 
self and others his real distemper. 
Mad he certainly is not, in the sense 
that Lear and Ophelia are wad. Nei- 
ther his sensitive organs, nor the ope- 
rations of his intellect, are impaired. 
His mind is lord over itself, but it is 
not master of his will. The ebb and 
flow of his feelings are no longer obe- 
dient to calculable impulses—he is 
like a star, drawn by the approxima- 
tion of a comet, out of the range of 
solar influence. To be mad, is not 
to be subject to the common laws, 
whereby mankind are held together 
in community ; and whatever part of 
man’s nature is thus dissociated, is 
justly accounted insane. If a man 
see objects, or hear sounds, which 
others in the same situation cannot 
see or hear, and his mind and will as- 
sent to the illusion, (for it is possible 
that the judgment may discredit the 
false intelligence which it receives 
from its spies,) such man is properl 
said to be out of his senses, | 
his actions and conclusions, from his 
own peculiar perceptions, should be 
perfectly sane and rational. Hamlet's 
case is in some measure the reverse of 
this—his actions and practical con- 
clusions are not consistent with the 
premises in his mind and his senses. 
An overwhelming motive produces in- 
ertness—he is blinded with excess of 
light. 

The points in his character which 
have given occasion to most contro- 
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versy,are his seemingly eauseless aver 
sion to Polonius ; his cruel treatment 
of Ophelia ; his sceptical views of an 
hereafter, spite of ocular demonstra- 
tion that to die is not to sleep ; his ape 
parent treachery to his two school 
fellows, Rozencrantz and Guilden- 
stern ; and his tardy, irresolute, and 
at last casual, performance of the 
dread vow which he has invoked Hea 
ven, Earth, and Hell to witness. 

The character of Polonius, though 
far less abstruse and profound than 
that of Hamlet, has been far more 
grossly misrepresented—at least on the 
stage—where he is commonly exposed 
to the gods as a mere doodle, a dri- 
velling caricature of methodical, pry 
ing, garrulous, blear-eyed, avaricious 
dotage ; in fact, as all that Hamlet, 
between real and counterfeit madness, 
describes him. A similar error has 
turned Othello, the sable Mauritanian 
chieftain, haply descended from the 
vanquishers of Roderic the Goth, into 
a rank woolly-pated, thick-lipped nig 
ger, a protegée of the African Associ- 
ation. The Danish Chamberlain is 
indeed superannuated—a venerable 
ruin, haunted with the spectre of his 
departed abilities. But he has been 
already sufficiently vindicated by Dr 
Johnson, who was seldom wrong, 
when acute observation of life and 
manners, unaided by extensive imagi« 
nation, could set him right. Of Po- 
lonius, in his prime, it might be said, 
that “ wisdom and cunning had their 
shares in him ;” his honour and hoe 
nesty were of the courtier’s measure, 
more of the serpent than the dove. 
Even his advice to Laertes, which 
has sorely puzzled those who mistake 
him for an anile buffvon, is altogether 
worldly and prudential, such asa world- 
ly-wise man might derive from the 
stores of experience, long after he had 
lost the power of applying his expe- 
rience to passing occasions A caue 
tious wisdom, never supported by high, 
philosophic principles, has degenera- 
ted into circuitous craftiness. Wite 
ness his notable scheme of espionage 
upon his son’s morals at Paris. He is, 
moreover, a member of the Academy 
of Compliments, a master of ceremo- 
nies, and evidently practised in the 
composition of set speeches and ad- 
dresses, as his rhetorical formule and 
verbal criticisms sufficiently evince. 
A foolish figure” —“ A vile phrase” 
“ beautified is an ill phrase” —“ That's 
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good, mobled queen is good.” It would 
seem, too, that like some other great 
statesmen, he has dabbled in polite li- 
terature. How correctly he invento- 
ries the genera and species of the Dra- 
ma— Tragedy, Comedy, Pastoral, 
Pastoral-comical, Historical-pastoral, 
Tragical-historical, Tragical-comical, 
Historical- pastoral, Scene-undivida- 
ble, or Poem-unlimited. Seneca can- 
not be too heavy, nor Plautus too 
light. For the “ law of writ, and the 
liberty, these are the only men.” 

He much resembles an emeritus 
professor of legerdemain, who conti- 
nues to repeat his slight-of-hand tricks 
when gout or palsy has deprived his 
hands of the quickness necessary to 
deceive. He isa formalist in politics, a 
precisian in courtesy. 

Between such a personage, and the 
moody, metaphysical, impatient, open- 
hearted Hamlet, there must needs 
have existed an utter antipathy ; and 
though antipathy is not synonymous 
with hatred, it is on the high-way to 
it. Where natures are entirely discor- 
dant, small provocation suffices to 
ang personal hostility. Now, Po- 

onius is the confidential agent and 
adviser of the usurping king, and may 
be supposed to have had a hand in di- 
verting the course of succession. He 
is Ophelia’s father, and, as such, has 
enjoined her to deny her company to 
Hamlet—prudently enough, no doubt, 
but paternal prudence seldom escapes 
the resentment of the disappointed lo- 
ver. The plainest dictates of parental 
duty are ascribed to sordid and un- 
worthy designs ; and that the Danish 
Prince imputes such to Polonius, is 
manifest, from the ambiguous epi- 
thet, fishmonger, and from his iron- 
ical admonition, “let her not walk in 
the sun,” &c. But what is more than 
all, Polonius betrays his intention of 
pumping Hamlet ; and the irritation 
naturally consequent on the discovery 
of such a purpose, is heightened by 
contempt for the manceuvring imbe- 
cility, the tedious periphrasis with 
which it is pursued, which renders 
age contemptible for its weakness, and 
odious for its indirection. It is not, 
therefore, unnatural—though certain- 
ly far from proper—that Hamlet 
should make the infirmities of the ve- 
nerable lord a topic of reproach and 
ridicule ; and that when, in a feverish 
flash of vigour, he has stabbed him 
Tike a rat behind the arras, he should 
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vent his just anger against himself 
upon the victim of his rashness, whom 
he chooses to consider as the impedi- 
ment to his just revenge ; and, unable 
to speak seriously on what he cannot 
bear to think of, should continue to 
the carcass, the same strain of scorn- 
ful irony wherewith he used to throw 
dust in the dim prying eyes of the li- 
ving counsellor. 

But, for wringing the kind, fond 
heart of sweet Ophelia, with words 
such as man should never speak to 
woman, what excuse, what explana 
tion, can be offered ? Love, we know, 
is often tyrannous and rough, and too 
often tortures to death the affection it 
would rack into confession of itself ; 
and men have been who would tear 
open the softest breast, for the satis- 
faction of finding their own names in- 
delibly written on the heart within. 
But neither love, nor any other infir- 
mity that flesh is heir to, can exempt 
the live dissection from the condemna- 
tion of inhumanity. Such experiments 
are more excusable in women, whose 
weakness] whose very virtue, requires 
suspicion and strong assurance ; but in 
man, they ever indicate a foul, a feeble, 
an unmanly mind. I never could for- 
give Posthumus for laying wagers on 
his wife’s chastity. Of all Shak- 
speare’s jealous husbands, he is the 
most disagreeable. 

But, surely, the brave, the noble- 
minded, the philosophic Hamlet, 
could never be guilty of such cruel 
meanness. Nor would Shakspeare, 
who reverenced womanhood, have 
needlessly exposed Ophelia to insult, 
if some profound heart-truth were not 
developed in the exhibition. One 
truth at least it proves—the fatal dan- 
ger of acting madness. Stammering 
and squinting are often caught by mi- 
micry ; and he who wilfully distorts 
his mind, for whatever purpose, may 
stamp its lineaments with irrecover- 
able deformity. To play the mad- 
man is “ hypocrisy against the devil.” 
Hamlet, in fact, through the whole 
drama, is perpetually sliding from his 
assumed wildness into sincere distrace 
tion. But his best excuse is to be 
found in the words of a poet, whom 
it scarce beseems me to praise, and 
who needs no praise of mine :— 


For to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the ea 
 S-e 
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Hamlet loved Ophelia in his happy 
youth, when all his thoughts were 
fair and sweet as she, But his fa- 
ther’s death, his mother’s frailty, have 
wrought sad alteration in his soul, 
and made the very form of woman 
fearful and suspected. His best affec- 
tions are blighted, and Ophelia’s love, 
that young and tender flower, escapes 
not the general infection. Seemed not 
his mother kind, faithful, innocent ? 
And was she not married to his uncle? 
But after the dread interview, the fa- 
tal injunction, he is a man among 
whose thoughts and purposes love 
cannot abide. He is a being severed 
from human hopes and joys—vowed 
and dedicated to other work than 
courtship and dalliance. ‘The spirit 
that ordained him an avenger, forbad 
him to be a lover. Yet, with an in- 
consistency as natural as it is unreas 
sonable, he clings to what he has re- 
nounced, and sorely feels the reluctant 
repulse which Ophelia’s obedience pre- 
sents to his lingering addresses. Lo- 
vers, even if they have seen no ghosts, 
and have no uncles to slay, when cir- 
cumstances oblige them to discontinue 
their suit, can ill endure to be antici- 
pated in the breach. It isa sorrow that 
cannot bear the slightest show of un- 
kindness. Hamlet, moreover, though 
a tardy, is an impatient nature, that 
would feel uneasy under the common 
process of maidenly delay. Thus per- 
plexed and stung, he rushes into Ophe- 
lia’s chamber, and, in amazed silence, 
makes her the confidante of his grief 
and distraction, the cause of which 
she must not know. No wonder she 
concludes that he is mad for her love, 
and enters readily into what to her 
appears an innocent scheme to induce 
him to lighten his overcharged bosom, 
and ask of her the peace, which ux- 
asked she may not offer. She steals 
upon his solitude, while, weary of his 
unexecuted task, he argues with him- 
self the expediency of suicide. Sur- 
prised as with a sudden light, his first 
words are courteous and tender, till 
he begins to suspect that she too is set 
on to pluck out the heart of his mys- 
tery ; and then, actually maddened by 
his self-imposed necessity of persona- 
ting madness, he discharges upon her 
the bitterness of blasted love, the agony 
of a lover’s anger, as if determined to 
extinguish in himself the last feeling 
that harmonized not with his fell pur- 
pose of revengeful justice. To me, 
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this is the most terrifically affecting 
scene in Shakspeare. Neither Lear, 
nor Othello, are plunged so deep in 
the gulf of misery. 

The famous soliloquy, which is thus 
painfully interrupted, has been mur-, 
dered by its own celebrity. It has 
been so bespouted, bequoted, and be= 
parodied—so defiled by infant reciters, 
and all manner of literary bores, vivé 
voce and in print—so cruelly torn 
from its vital connexion with its pa 
rent stock, that we are hardly con- 
scious that it derives its sole sense and 
propriety from the person by whom, 
and the circumstances under which, it 
is spoken. Even when recited on the 
stage, we always feel as if Hamlet were 
repeating a speech, not uttering the 
unpremeditated discourse of his own 
divided thoughts. Strangely enough, 
it has been taken as a clerical diatribe 
against suicide, that might do honour 
to a pulpit, or chair of Moral Philo 
sophy. Yet the scepticism which con 
siders death as a sleep, futurity as a 
possible dream, and conscience as @ 
coward, has not been wholly unobser- 
ved ; and Shakspeare has been boldly 
accused of inadvertence in putting 
such doubts into the mouth of one 
who had actually seen and conversed 
with a denizen “ of that undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no travel 
ler returns.” Many insufficient solue 
tions of this apparent contradiction 
have been proposed. Perhaps the most 
plausible is that which ascribes it to 
the uncertainty still existing in Ham- 
let’s mind, whether the thing which 
he has seen is really his father’s spirit, 
or only a diabolicaltillusion. But this 
explanation, though good as far as it 
goes, does not go far enough. I will 
not say, that an apparition might not 
confirm the faith of an hereafter where 
it pre-existed, but where that faith was 
not, or was neutralized by an inward 
misery, implicated with the very sense 
of being, its effect would be but mo- 
mentary or occasional—a source of 
perplexity, not of conviction—throw- 
ing doubt at once on the conclusions 
of the understanding and the testi- 
mory of the senses, and fading itself 
into the twilight of uncertainty, ma- 
king existence the mere shadow of a 
shade. Hamlet, in his first soliloquy, 
speaks like a Christian—an unhappy 
and mistrusting Christian indeed, but 
still a Christian who reveres the Al- 
mighty’s “ canon gainst self-slaugh- 
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ter.” But now, when his belief has re- 
ceived that confirmation which might 
seem irrefragable, he talks like a specu- 
lative heathen, whose thoughts, floating 
without chart or compass on the ocean 
of eternity, present the fearful possi- 
bility of something after death, but 
under no distinct conception either of 
hope or of fear. The apparition has 
unsettled his original grounds of cer- 
tainty, and established no new ones. 
Are there no analogous cases within 
the limit of our own experience ? 
Have not some half intuitions of me- 
taphysical truths operated on certain 
minds, like the Ghost upon Hamlet’s, 
to destroy the intelligible foundations 
of common-sense, and give nothing in 
their stead? to impair the efficiency 
of ordinary motives, yet supply none 
adequate either to overcome indolence 
or counteract impulse ? 

That the active powers of Hamlet 
are paralyzed, he is himself abundant- 
ly conscious. Every appearance of 
energy in others—the histrionic pas- 
sion of the player—the empty ambi- 
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tion of Fortinbras—the bravery of 
grief in Laertes, excite his emulation 
and his self-reproaches. Yet day after 
day—hour after hour, the execution 
of his vow is in his hand—no fear—no 
scruple seems to detain him ; and yet, 
after the play has caught the con- 
science of the King, and every doubt 
of the Ghost’s veracity is removed, the 
said Ghost upbraids his almost blunt- 
ed purpose. The power of acting re- 
visits him only at gusty intervals ; and 
then his deeds are like startings out of 
slumber—thrustings on of his destiny. 
In one of these fits, he stabs Polonius ; 
in another, he breaks open the com- 
mission of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, and without considering how 
far they might, or might not be, privy 
to his uncle's treachery, sends them by 
a forged instrument to the block. At 
last, when the envenomed rapier has 
wound up his own tragedy, he feels 
new strength in his mortal moment, 
and, in an instant, performs the work, 
and dies ! 
Tue Op Bacuetor. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


My pear H. 


I wish you, at your leisure, to mutilate Bowdler, as he has mutilated Shak- 


s e. 


It is to be lamented, that human nature is fallen and corrupt—that 


Shakspeare is not a seraph. But we ought to take him for better or worse, 





and be contented. Does Bowdler leave out the Prince’s half-bitter, half-sweet 
badinage with Ophelia in the play-scene—and on another occasion, his warn- 
ing to her not to be a “ breeder of sinners?” Does he correct the innocent 
maniac for warbling her snatches of old love-songs so affectingly full of allu- 
sions which she would never have made ere her brain was turned? Does he 
insist on Othello using no coarse words, in his fury, to Desdemona? What 
makes he with a whole wilderness of monkeys? Pioneers and all? Iago’s 
shocking insinuations ? and the plain language of his honest wife? By what 
— does he guide the shears in clipping ? Are passages, moderately of- 
ensive to his delicate eyes and ears, permitted to stand, and only the staring 
and striking macule expunged? Or is every passage cut out in which the 
feeling, or thought, or expression, borders on what a Bowdler thinks naughty, 
or naughty-looking? Are young ladies privileged to approve of all that is 
left? Poor creature! how feeble his trust in the power of innocence in young 
uncorrupted minds! But do, my dear H., as you love me, settle the hash of 
the Bath Tinman. 
Ever yours, affectionately, 
CHRISTOPHER Nortu. 
Bucnanan Loner, 
Oct. 14, 1828. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A POOR PROSCRIBED ANIMAL. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
INTRODUCTION BY DR N.- N- 


Iw altering an old wall of the closet of my study, a dirty roll of paper was 
discovered by the workmen. Upon looking into it, I found it to be a MS., 
written in a very curious old crabbed hand, which at first appeared totally in- 
comprehensible. I think now, however, with the very able assistance of Sir 
W. H., Mr T: T., and of three clerks from the Register Office, well versed 
in old writings, my own powerful microscope, and my two pair of spectacles, 
aided perhaps also by a little imagination, I have been able to decipher very 
nearly the whole. 

This gives me the greater satisfaction, as I positively rejected all-the scien- 
tific and philosophical processes suggested by two very ingenious and learned 
Professors of our University, as also the various plans pointed out by the illus- 
trious Sromphrydavy, all of whom most kindly offered me their very valua- 
ble assistance. One Professor, I may mention, proposed that the MS. should 
be committed to a jar containing some particular gas in a state of ignition, 
which he assured me would have the effect of instantly restoring whatever was 
illegible. I, however, was perverse and obstinate enough to follow the old 
jog-trot plan ; and, much to the mortification of the learned Doctor, have suc- 
ceeded almost better than my own most sanguine expectations. 

Very near the MS., I may mention, was found a long shrivelled substance, 
whieh I immediately suspected to be the extreme rear of that animal which 
the Romans called Soxex, and sometimes dignified with the military appellae 
tion of Masor Mus. ‘This animal seems to be well known in every language. 
It is called in Greek, Mu; ; in Polish, Sczvrez; im French and English, Rat ; 
in German, Ratz ; in Italian, Ratto ; in Swedish, Rotta ; in Spanish, Raton ; 
and in Scots, Rottan. But how, of itself, the Cauda should get there, I was 
at first, I must confess, a good deal puzzled. Some of my friends endeavoured 
to convince me that it was merely the twig of a birch. All of them soon, how~ 
ever, came over to my opinion, and pretended to account for the phenomenon 
in various ways, and did not fail to put me in mind of Macbeth’s witches’ 
** R—t without a Tail,” and of Hamlet’s Ghost, who “ could a Tuil/ unfold,” 
&c. &c. But the case, Kilkenny Cat v. Kilkenny Cat, appeared to myself to 
be completely in point, and to afford satisfactory proof, that two heroes had 
been engaged in mortal combat, and had concluded their amusements by swal- 
lowing each other, with the exception of the aforesaid Cauda or Tail. 

In reading over the Manuscript, I have made a few notes as they occurred 
tome. ‘They are, however, of so little consequence, that I believe I should 
merely have jotted them in pencil ; and most probably the reader may think, 
as is indeed the case with the notes of most Commentators, that the text is 
much more intelligible without them. I therefore by no means insist upon 
his reading them. 





Cuarter I. 


Morte carent anime: semperque, priore relictaé 
Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque recepte. 
Oviput Metamorph. lib. xv. 158. 


‘* A R—t! a R—t! clap to the door.” 
Popr. 


As I intend to write the follow- vations on the doctrine of metempsy- 





ing pages entirely for my own amuse- 
ment, and as they will most probably 
never meet the eye of mortal man, 
who alone can decipher them, it is un- 
necessary for me to make any obser 


chosis, to which indeed my reader (if 
there shall ever be one) may perhaps 
not be inclined to give implicit belief. 
It is unnecessary for me, therefore, to 
begin by alluding to my former visit 
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to this earth. I shall not even hint, 
whether if it ever took place, it was in 
antediluvian ages, or during the Ba- 
bylonian, Grecian, or Roman glory ; 
or in more modern times. Be assu- 
red, however, gentle reader, (if any 
there ever be,) that I have the faculty 
of observation—that I have seen many 
generations of men—that I have been 
in almost every corner of the habita- 
ble world, and that I am intimately 
acquainted with the history of man- 
kind.—(Sir Walter Scott’s Novels I 
have listened to with the greatest at- 
tention !)—I have eat opium in Con- 
stantinople—garlic in Italy—potatoes 
in Ireland. I have dabbled my whis- 
kers in Guava jelly—have drunk rack 
at Delhi, and at New South Wales I 
have enjoyed the luxuries of Kangoroo 
soup and Opossum gravy. I have been 
at the Highland-moors with young 
Englishmen—at Melton with young 
Scotsmen, -and at bathing-quarters 
with old dowagers and their daugh- 
ters. I have travelled in all ways— 
by sea—by land—on foot—on horse- 
back—in a carriage—in a ship—in a 
palanquin—in a muff; but the mo- 
tion of the camel I never could bear, 
it so jolted my poor old bones, and 
discomposed my whole body. India 
never agreed well with me. The in- 
sects, not to mention the serpents, an- 
noyed me. The heat made me quite 
bilious ; and, indeed, I began to feel 
my liver affected. And however par- 
tial I naturally was to perfumes, I 
soon had a great dislike at the strong 
smell of musk, which I felt about 
myself, and which, as I observe every 
historian agrees, very soon begins to 
appear in all of my species who re- 
side for any time in India.* Musk 
should not of itself be disagreeable ; 
but to have it constantly below one’s 
nose, and to have every thing you 
touch smelling of it, you may easily 
conceive must be very annoying. 

The Count de Buffon, whom we 
reckon one of our best historians, I 
see, S2ys we are a) omnivorous ani- 
mal, and that we only seem to prefer 
hard substances to those which are 
tender or succulent. In this, how- 
ever, he is mistaken; at least I can 
answer for myself. I know, for my 
part, I prefer mullicatawney and a 
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tender young chicken, to an old pair 
of boots or a well-picked bone. 

I have the misfortune, my reader, 
whoever you may be, to belong toa 
race to which you have an aversion— 
I may say a perfect horror. I am a 
wretched proscribed animal. A lady 
would faint at the sight of me ; and if 
I should merely run across a room, a 
whole legion of boys and footmen 
would be after me ; and if they should 
kill me, they themselves, and I am 
afraid every other person, would give 
them credit for doing a meritorious 
action. But, gentle reader, our cha- 
racter is worse than it should be. Ale 
though we never received any kind- 
ness from man, I am sure I can an- 
swer for myself, at least, I have not 
very often done him mischief for mis 
chief’s sake ; and do remember that 
I did not choose my own form, and 
that perhaps I am now doomed to ani« 
mate it from the contempt and cruel- 
ty, with which, in better days, I may 
have used the species. But I moral- 
ize, and this does not well suit my 
present condition. You may think 
it as ridiculous an idea as an oyster 
in love, which, I remember, used to 
tickle my fancy. I must only for one 
moment be allowed to observe, that 
man bestows far too much care and 
attention on that green-eyed monster, 
which I do detest—I mean the cat. 
If we were caressed and made of like 
it, and half so carefully attended to, E 
am sure we would make a much better 
return, and be truly grateful and at- 
tached. My friend Buffon seems per= 
fectly to understand their character, 
and I must be allowed to quote a sen 
tence or two from him, which I know 
will be much more credited than any 
thing I could myself say. ‘* They 
possess,” says he, “‘ an innate ma- 
lice, and perverse disposition, which 
increase as they grow up, and which 
education teaches them to conceal, but 
not to subdue. From determined rob 
bers, the best education can only cone 
vert them into flattering thieves, for 
they have address, subtlety, and de 
sire of plunder.” .... “* They easily 
assume the habits of society, but ne« 
ver acquire its manners, for they have 
only the appearance of attachment and 
friendship.” And again he says, ** The 





* Vide M. de Querhéent, Count de Buffon, Voyage de la Boullaye le Gouz, p. 256, 
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eat appears to have no feelings which 
are not interested—to have no affec- 
tion which is not conditional—and to 
carry on no intercourse with man, but 
with the view of turning it to his own 
advantage. Even the tamest are un- 
der no subjection, for they act merely 
to please themselves.” 

The dog is a very different animal. 
He is really attached to his master, 
and only lives to serve him. A dog is 
a — gentleman, and I love to 
fight with gentlemen. 

The Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Philippians, says,—‘‘*Beware of 
dogs !”—C. iii. v. 2. Now, I cannot 
help always having thought, that he 
moust have meant cats. It is very easy 
to suppose the Greek word * xiya;,” 
may have crept in instead of “ yaaas ;” 
and this, indeed, is, I believe, corro- 
borated by the folio manuscript copy 
of the Bible, of 1223, in the British 
Museum. 

A few of the human race are, how- 
ever, superior to the weakness of being 
so horrified at the sight of us. I re- 
member the late Sir A. C., when at a 
hotel at Portsmouth, waiting for a fair 
wind to embark for India, paid a friend 
of mine the greatest possible attention, 
and repeatedly fed him with his own 
hand. When Sir A. was out one day, 
a brother officer happening to call, my 
friend, being short-sighted, mistook 
him, and came out to play his accus- 
tomed gambols. The brutal officer 
immediately attacked him sword in 
hand, and soon destroyed him. Sir A. 
coming in, his visitor told his exploit, 
esperns credit, no doubt ; but the 
gallant general was so shocked at what 
had happened, that I was told he 
never afterwards could entirely for- 
give him. Dr Shaw, in his Travels, 
gives the following account of a sen- 
sible German, who was likewise above 
the vulgar prejudice :—‘‘ Travelling 
through Mecklenburgh some years 
ago, I happened to dine at the post- 
house at New Stutgard. After dinner, 
the landlord placed on the floor a large 
dish of soup, and gave a loud whistle. 
Immediately there came into the room 
a mastiff, an Angola cat, a raven, and 
a remarkably large R—t, with a bell 
‘about his neck. The animals went to 
the dish, and, without disturbing each 
other, fed together ; after which the 
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dog, the cat, the raven, and the R—t, 
lay down before the fire, and all fell 
asleep. The landlord, like a wisé fel- 
low, declared the R—t was the most 
useful of the four.” 

Our race is generally said to have 
come from some of the islands in the 
Levant, or, according to others, ftom 
Sweden ; but I can ascertain with cer 
tainty, that my family came to France 
along with the Huns, and that my im- 
mediate ancestors came over to Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror, in 
1066. I consider my blood, therefore, 
as purely British as any of the inha- 
bitants of the island. There is a tra 
dition among us, that the descendants 
of the pair who cruised with old Noah, 
settled in the north of Asia, and that 
we were to be found nowhere else for 
about 500 years afterwards. As to 
this, however, I do not pretend to 
speak with certainty ; but one thing I 
know, that wherever man is seen to 
inhabit, we are to be found—where- 
ever he goes, we attend him. We sent 
out parties to make discoveries with 
Vasquez de Gama, Dampier, Anson, 
and Cook, and although we English 
gentlemen (who have no blood-rela- 
tionship with the Norwegians) are 
known to have such a natural abhor- 
rence at cold, the love of science pre- 
vailed, and a strong party were sent 
to the frozen seas with Ross, Lyon, 
and Parry. Pontoppidan sagely ob« 
serves, that “ neither the wood nor 
water R—ts can live farther north than 
Norway ; that there are several dis- 
tricts, as that of Hordenvor, in the 
diocese of Bergen, and others in the 
diocese of Aggerhum, where no R—ts 
are to be found ; and that the R—ts 
on the south banks of the Vormen 
soon perish, when carried to the north 
side of it.”* But we do not reckon 
Mr Pontoppidan a historian implicitly 
to be believed, and indeed the Admi- 
ralty took such care of us, that we 
might have remained for years at the 
Pole itself, without even having the 
toothach ! 

We always accompany the first vi- 
sitors of countries, and when they take 
possession for their king, we do so for 
ourselves ; and without being put to 
much trouble in carrying out stores, 
we have always the best and the pick 
of every thing. Often have I laughed 





* Vide third volume of folio edition, p. 256..-EDITOR. 
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at the pains man took to preserve his. 


property from man. Stone and iron 
are made to do their best—armed sen- 
tries walking night and day—when all 
the time I have, with the coolest com- 
posure, been daily wallowing in the 
best of every thing. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, and will not allow us to 
starve, especially in the midst of plen- 
ty ; but I may safely say, that I never 
wantonly destroyed, and, if possible, 
have always preferred the rich man’s 
store. 

Before the flood, as the cave of 
Yorkshire no doubt proves, we were 
to be found in this island—but upon 
this subject I shall not enter at pre- 
sent. Probably what is now Britain, 
was not then an island—I leave this, 
however, to wiser heads ! 

In the beginning of the year ——, 
my = accompanied the baggage 
of Dragoon Guards to Scot- 
land. They told me they came in the 
carts with the sergeants’ wives, as be- 
ing the most comfortable. I was born 
above one of the stables on the east 
side of the court of Piershill barracks, 
or, as I used to hear the soldiers then 
call it, “ Jock’s Lodge,” which is 
within a mile and a half of Edin- 
burgh. My father was a kind, sensi- 
ble gentleman, and was much esteem- 
ed by all his friends ; and I sincerely 
forgive him for the great desire, and 
the many attempts he made, to eat 
me up. It was a natural instinct, and, 

r fellow, he could not be blamed 
for it.* If he had succeeded, it would 
have saved me many vexations and 
trials, but my poor mother thought 
otherwise ; and I am sure she fought 
most valiantly with my father when- 
ever he made any attempt of the 
kind. 

I might perhaps have Jived and died 
in the barracks where I was born, if 
it had not been for the following ad- 
venture :—My eleven brothers and 
sisters and myself, when about three 
weeks’ old, atter being instructed by 
my mother in the intricacies of our 
habitation, made a few excursions be- 
yond it. One morning, I am sure I 
shall never forget it, we were stand- 
ing at the entrance. What I was told 
was daylight was visible—every thing 
appeared to be perfectly quiet, and she 
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thought it a good opportunity of ex- 
tending our walk, and expounding to. 
us the wonders of the outward world. 
We proceeded cautiously along, de= 
lighted with all we saw. My eyes, I 
remember, could scarcely take in at 
once the immense animals we beheld ; 
but as my mother told us they were 
harmless, we were not afraid. Un- 
luckily by degrees we got more bold. 
I soon observed a less animal, which I 
foolishly thought would be less dane 
gerous than the others, although I at 
once recollected it to be a dog. It was 
lying on some straw apparently quite 
motionless, and my eleven brothers 
and sisters and myself seemed all at 
once seized with a desire to run upon 
it, so as to be better able to ascertain 
what like it was. Our mother had 
found a prize, so that she did not for 
the moment observe us, and when she 
did it was too late. We had scarcely 
proceeded a few steps in our ascent, 
when the animal darted up, shook it- 
self violently, uttered a dreadful noise, 
and, before many moments were over, 
it had killed five of the family. Our 
mother darted on it with the most 
headlong fury, and a most fearful en- 
gagement took place. In the midst of 
it the door opened, and a couple of 
dragoons entered. Our mother in- 
stantly sounded a retreat ; but in her 
hurry of flight, she unfortunately 
tumbled into a water-pail, and was 
instantly secured. My brothers and 
sisters ran in all directions, but only 
three of them reached our habitation. 
The others, with myself, were all laid 
hold of, and were tumbled into the 
pail, where we found our mother. The 
stable seemed to be again dark, and 
all was quiet. I cannot say I was 
much alarmed at our situation ; I was 
young and foolish, and I had an idea 
man would be kind to us; I even most 
stupidly thought, that under my pre- 
sent wretched form I might be recog- 
nised by them as one of themselves. 
Our mother, however, knew better. 
She told us we were a proscribed race, 
and she warned us to prepare for a 
most cruel and barbarous death. Se- 
veral of her own family, she said, had 
fallen into the hands of man, and she 
had witnessed their agonizing suffer- 
ings. 





* Vide Buffon, Querhoént, &c. &c.—-EDITOR. 
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While she was thus comforting 
us, m gtd Fo —— of 
what y my brothers 
who escaped, accompanied by a few 

friends, came into the stable to see if 
we were still alive, and if any thing 
could be done for us. He soon found 
out where we were confined, and, af- 
ter endeavouring to raise our spirits 
as well as he could, with a prospect of 
deliverance, he and his friends made 
a most minute survey of how matters 
stood. Upon inspection, they did not 
look flattering. On the top of the pail 
where we were, they found there was 
another eon | full of water, the weight 
of which e it almost impossible to 
be'moved. My father’s first plan was 
to endeavour to overturn both pails 
and to let us have our chance of escape 
as we best could. He accordingly got 
his whole band to make a united effort 
by applying their backs to our dun- 
geon. This was done by word of com- 
mand in the most regular manner ; but 
after repeated trials, it was found to« 
tally impossible, as scarcely the slight- 
est motion was produced. All this 
time our poor mother’s agony was 
much increased by fears for my fa 
ther’s life, and she used every argu- 
ment to endeavour to persuade him to 
leave her and us to our fate. My fa- 
ther’s next idea was to endeavour to 
upset the upper pail, and this he 
thought might be effected by throw- 
ing all their weight to one side, (pro- 
viding little water should be found to 
be in it,) we prisoners at the same 
time making our utmost exertions to 
raise the weight as much as possible. 
This had been no sooner planned than 
my father made a spring to ascertain 
as to the water ; but at this moment 
the key was heard in the door—our 
. sentinel gave the alarm—a retreat was 
sounded. Alas, however, my father 
lost his balance and fell into the wa- 
ter. Hé€ was a capital swimmer, and 
might have got out if his retreat- 
ing had not made so much 
noise, that it instantly made the dra~ 
goons, who entered, think that some- 
thing was wrong. The two who had 
taken us prisoners, were now accom- 
panied by a eouple of sergeants, whose 
favour by such a treat they did not 
doubt they would gain. Each sergeant 
had a terrier with him, both of which 
were famed for their bloody deeds. 
Upon their entrance, the dogs barked 
loudly, and their masters immediately 
Vou. XXIV, 
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went to where we were; when 

found my father in his sad plight; a 
loud vulgar laugh first apprised us of 
their discovery. My father had re« 
mained so very quiet, that we were in 
hopes he had escaped their notice ; but 
all in vain. The one sergeant now saitl 
to the other, that as there was to be 
such good sport, he thought he would 
go and tell Lieutenant ———- and Core 
net ———, both of whom he was sure 
would thank them all, and perhaps 
help them out of the next scrape. 

‘* If you are to do that,” says hit 
comrade, “ I may as well also just tell 
my Captain, old ——, who has been 
rather sulky of late, and I think it 
may help me on a bit in his good 
books—I know he likes good sport, 
and I don’t think he has tried his new 
ferrets yet.” 

The Captain, the Lieutenant, and 
the Cornet, I suppose, thought it but 
friendly to tell some of their compa- 
nions, for in a few minutes the two 
sergeants returned with five or six offi« 
cers of the regiment. All this time 
the two dragoons had held the dogs, 
who did not fail to give plenty of 
tongue, I assure you. 

* Pity, a’nt it, —————,” says a 
young Cornet, “* that the good fat 
Colonel should not see the fun?” 

** And the Major too,” said one of 
the others. 

They were both duly informed, and 
in a little time, puffing and blowing, 
they both made their appearance. 

** T hope you have not begun yet,” 
was the worthy commandant’s first 
words. ‘I was very busy with the 
Paymaster ; but faith I could not af« 
ford to miss this.” 

Being assured they had waited for 
him, he wiped his forehead, and seem« 
ed in the best possible good-humour ; 
and indeed a good-natared fellow he 
always was, I am told. A 
court-martial was now held. The 
sergeants and the privates modestly 
stood aside, but were soon called up 
by the Colonel. 

“Well, Sergeant 
doing? Ha, ha, ha!” 

The sergeant could not resist silente 
ly assenting ; and would thus mo« 
destly have claimed the whole merit, 
if his brother sergeant had not at the 
moment taken the liberty of treadirig 
on his toe. 

“ Sergeant ————_ and I thought 
it was a pity not - let your honowr 
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know, plaise your honour,” was the 


martial = - — 

‘ was instantly i viz. 
that we should be taken to the mess 
room, and there have each a fair 
chance, at least, for our lives. A hand- 
harrow was provided, and the whole 
party immediately adjourned to the 
acene of action, the officers bringing 
up the rear. We seemed to make no 
Small sensation in our progress across 
the barrack-yard. The Adjutant in- 
stantly dimissed the men at drill, The 
Surgeon made a right about wheel on 
dhis way to the hospital, and found 
that the Assistant would do equally 
well ; and two young Cornets made a 
sudden escape from the riding school. 

I do not blame any of the regiment 
for the pleasure they all seemed to feel 
at the amusement to be derived from 
our torture. Any other corps would 
havedone exactly the same. A barrack- 
yard has not many amusements, and 
every little event is looked upon with 
interest. In former days, perhaps, I 
might probably have been one of the 
first to join, though I cannot blame 
myself with ever having been fond of 
un cruelty. 

We reached the field of combat. 
The water in the pail, where my fa- 
‘ther was, was carefully removed, by 
being poured off. He was allowed 
ten minutes to recruit, in case, as the 
Colonel, who loved fair play, said, he 
should be at all exhausted by his im- 
mersion. The tables were by this 
time removed, and a large circle of 
chairs was made, in the centre of which 
it was arranged that the combat should 
take place. In case of accidents, the 

tors were to stand on their 

irs, the sergeants, messmen, &c. 
remaining behind. Our father, it was 
determined, should commence the 
amusements of the day. Captain 
———’s ferrets were produced, muz- 
led. They were said to be in famous 
fighting order. You may imagine, 
reader, that our family party was at 
this moment in no very enviable situ- 
ation. 


knew my own powers. I, however, 
was resolved to do my best, and, at 
_all eveuts, die like—a man, I was al- 
Most going to say—but let it be like 
ahero. My I found sharp and 
tolerably long ; but more calculated 
- for gnawing for biting, as they 
aeemed.to be situated at the extremity 
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of the lever or jaw, and had not there- 
fore sq much force as they should 
have had. But I need not, 1am sure, 
distress you, gentle reader (if. any 
there ever be,) with the particulars of 
the battle which ensued. Suffice it to 
say, that our father, mother, brothers 
= sisters, died fighting bravely. I 

eve it is impossible for our species, 
although our strength is said to be 
nearly equal, to overcome the ferret. 
He bites with his whole jaw, and, in- 
stead of ever quitting his hold, sucks 
the blood from the wounded part, till 
exhausted nature at last gives way. 
One of them, however, I was happy to 
hear, was very much bitten ; and both 
the terriers, by their cries, shewed 
they had suffered severely. I was now 
alone left ; and as it was said I was a 
fine tight fellow, it was agreed I should 
be well fed till next day, by which 
time Cornet expected his new 
dog home. Before the party broke 
up, as it was a wet day, and they had 
nothing better to do till six o'clock, 
they thought they would amuse them- 
selves by having a nearer look of me ; 
and the pail was accordingly put upon 
the mess-table. The old Colonel 
seemed to epjoy the sight, and kept 
turning the pail from side to side. I 
began to have hopes ;. I watched my 
opportunity ; I made a spring full in 
the Colonel’ s face. He tumbled over 
a chair. Cornet upset the 
Major; the Major pulled Captain 
to the ground along with him. 
A rush was made to the door, and it 
seemed to be sawve qui peut. In the 
confusion I easily made my escape ; 
and although I could not regain my 
old habitation for some days, I secured 
myself in a safe retreat. 

I must here most distinctly observe, 
that I do by no means intend to cast 
the smallest slight upon the courage 
of any of my military friendg. There 
is many a brave officer who would far 
rather engage a couple of Frenchmen 
than a couple of R—ts; and some of 
those whom I singly routed, may yet 











die like heroes upon the battle’s bloody 
For my part, I scarcely as yet field 


I met many of my species behind 
the wainscot, who were most anxious 
to know all particulars of the fight, 
the noise of which they had heard— 
and by them I was most kindly en« 


.tertained for some days. Our race 


are always generous to one another, 
when not pressed by hunger ; and it 
Pg 
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is orily inv the utmost necessity that 
we are driven to the shifts, I shall be 
afterwards obliged tomention. While 
in my present quarters I fared most 
luxuriously. The mess generally broke 
up about 10 or 11; but we used often 
to come out long before that, and play 
our.cantrips, our friends being gene- 
rally-pretty far gone early in the even~ 
ing. The mess-man’s pantry was not 
far distant, and every good thing was 
there to be found in abundance, with- 
out the smallest trouble. About 12 
at night we generally set out on our 
peregrinations. I soon easily found 
my way to my old quarters, and was 
joyfully received by my surviving bro- 
thers and sisters. None of my friends, 
or of my family, were at all surprised 
when I told them of the cruel loss of 
our parents. They only seemed asto« 
nished that I should ever have come 
back to tell their fate, and said that 
I was the first who had returned from 
the hands of the Philistines. 

A few nights afterwards a large band 
ofusmadean excursion of several miles, 
and in returning, we remained foraday 
or-two at Leith. It being a seaport, 
we met some of our own species from 
all parts of the world, the language of 
most of whom I could not understand. 
Among others I met some beautiful 
creatures, who, I was told, were na< 
tives of Spain; their hair was long 
and silky; their shape was elegant, 
and altogether they appeared to be 
the’most lovely of their race.* It was 
now I first felt a curious kind of pale 

itation of my heart; but I know, 

air reader, you cannot in this enter 
into my feelings, so I shall not again 
obtrude them upon you. It was here, 
likewise, I first witnessed battles be« 
tween ourselves. A snarl or a side 
bite I had before heard of, but any 
thing further I could not imagine. 
The first’ I saw-was truly dreadful ; 
it was between a brawny Norwegian 
and a sturdy Scot. I don’t know what 
was the cause of the quarrel—proba- 
bly some dispute about the honour of 
their two countries ; but dreadful was 
the shock of combat, and long and 
loud the cheer and cries of the two 
heroes. were both well prac< 
tised in the art of war, and their re- 
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spective — were used with such | 
effect, that the field of battle was soon’ 
drenched with blood. They seemed 
wey Bir te and the friends of 
both thought their own countryman 
sure of success, when all of a sudden 
the Norwegian’s strength appeared at 
once to fail, and at the same moment’ 
the vigour and courage of his 
nent began to rise. He seized his foe 
so fiercely by the lower part of the 
throat, that the blood gushed from the’ 
eyes, nose, mouth, and ears. Shriek 
succeeded shriek, but in a moment all 
was hushed, and the Norwegian lay 
extended on the ground a m 
and unseemly corse. If the fight had 
terminated otherwise, the head of our 
countryman would have been instante 
Decbiiy de we the Forge have been. 
i vi y his an ist. 
But, like a true hero, the Seot' kad 
how to use his victory with moderae 
tion, and modestly retired from the 
scene of action. hile in Leith, I 
saw many other battles, both single 
combats and regular fights of ten or 
fifteen on each side ; but it is unne« 
cessary to say more about them at 
present, as I shall soon have occasion, 
in describing my adventures in Gere 
many, to dwell so much on blood.’ I 
was much amused at the mixed sone 
I met with at this seaport, and lis 
with an eager ear to the many adven« 
tures and tales of wonder I heard ré« 
lated. One boasted of the many coun- 
tries he had visited—another of the 
escapes he had made—a third of the 
hardships he had endured in an eight 
months voyage—a fourth amused us 
all with the stories of Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London, and Puss in 
Boots. And an old fellow, who ap- 


peared to have seen a great deal of 


service, maintained to us, that, in the 
West Indies, he and a dozen compa- 
nions had been swallowed alivet by a 
large serpent, and that they had cuta 
passage out for themselves, “ sword in 
hand,” and escaped safe to a R—t! 
But what delighted me most, was an 
account another old fellow gave of the 
taking of the Isle of France by an army 
of 360,000,000 R—ts!! ‘The poor 
Dutch, he said, fought most valiantly 
for long, but nothing could withstand 





“ The climate of Spain is uniformly found to soften and refine the skins of all the 


lesser animals. See Buffon, §c.—Ep1Tor. 
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the force of our arms,-and the Dutch 
were at last fairly driven out of the 
Island.* You may believe how greed- 
ily I gulped in a narrative—I felt 
my spirit rise within me, and I deter- 
sined instantly to go abroad and share 
in such deeds of glory. What, I 
thought, could be more ignoble than 
to stay moping at home, while others 
were gaining such immortal honours! 
I had always had a great desire to see 
the world, and revisit, perhaps, former 
scenes, now alas, gone for ever— 


* Oft in the stilly night ere slumber’s 
chains have bound me, 

Fond ‘memory brings the light of other 
days around me.”’+ 


But the real reason was, that I could 
not possibly stand the dreadful efflu- 
via of those very horrible rivers and 
lakes: which form the chief defence of 
our barracks.{ Often, often have I 
turned sick, but that did me no good. 
My military friends were, however, 
as much to be pitied as myself—indeed 
more so—they could not take them. 
selves off, like me, when they chose, 
without consulting any body. I used 
truly to pity them, poor fellows, when 
in a hot summer evening they were 
driven from. their claret in the open 
Square or court—many a hearty curse, 
I can answer for it, the worthy town 
and corporation of Edinburgh got— 
but I doubt it would do them little 
harm, or my friends little good ! 
My resolution to go abroad was 
quickl - pape -_s immediately 
Of @ passage from a respecta- 
ble-looking old R—t, who told ne he 
sailed a vessel in the Rotterdam trade. 
I was then so ignorant, (sould you be- 
lieve it ?) that I thought if I went to 
Holland, I should be very short dis- 
tance from this famous Isle of France, 
which had .so taken my fancy. The 
world, I at first thought, (when I be- 
to enter — my new existence) 
id not extend beyond our barrack- 
yard ; gradually my ideas got so enlar- 
ged as to take in Leith and Edinburgh, 
ut as yet they knew nothing beyond 
them except this fancied famous island, 
which was I could not imagine where. 
My friend told me he was to sail next 
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day; so he advised me to lose no time 
in. setting about my preparations for 
my voyage. Little, however, he said, 
was necessary, as he would keep a gdod 
table, and all he asked in return was, 
that I should be under his command 
upon my arrival. IF did not much 
relish coming under any engagement 
of this kind ; but he told me it was a 
mere form, and that it was necessar 
for my own protection on the other 
side of the water. I accordingly got 
over my scruples, and he promised to 
sail next day—Next day came—and’ 
the next, and the next ; and we had 
not even gone on board. * Upon re- 
monstrating, my friend told mea long 
story of the storm being so great, that 
he could not venture out ; but I soon 
learnt that he had nothing whatever 
to do with the sailing, and that that 
depended upon a good-humoured leok- 
ing fat fellow, with-a reddish face, 
who went by the name of the Captain, 
I therefore determined to go up to 
Edinburgh, and afterwards to pay a 
visit to my brothers and sisters, and 
other friends at the barracks. I took 
the Leith stage as far as the Black 
Bull. Pray, reader, (if there ever be 
one,) do not doubt my narrative, for 
I positively did; and the way I ma- 
naged it was, in the coat pocket of the 
aforesaid corpulent Captain. I believe 
this was the first time I had tried this 
conveyanee, so you may imagine I was 
not a littlenervous ; but I have often, 
often since tried it, and made many @ 
trip in the pouch of a young midship« 
man. 

The Captain mentioned on our way 
up, (not however expressly to me,) 
that he was to sail in a month, so that 
I had now no occasion to hurry my< 
self, and determined to sce a little of 
my own —_. We alighted at the 
Black Bull. The Captain went into 
the coffee-room to take a glass of grog 
with an old shipmate. Happening to 
hear George, the red-faced waiter, say, 
that so many dinners were to take 

lace that day, I thought I could not 
Mo better than remain at his house ; 
and therefore gently on out of 
my friend’s pocket, and my place 
very quietly in a cornerj#ill I had an 





* I find this actually mentioned by Buffon, St Picrre, and M. le Vicomte de Quer- 
hoént, and indeed. by several other authors.—EDITOR. 


+ T. Moore.—En1tTor. 
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opportunity of going up stairs. When 
I was oA Silene an. ill<bred 
cur of_a dog. flew at me, but I gave 
him. tit for.tat ; and he was happy to 
have the excuse of hearing his master 
whistle, to take himself off. I went 
from room to room, and.at last I took 
George’s word for it, that the best 
dinner was to be in No.7; and I ac- 
acim @! comfortably nestled myself 
behind the fire-screen till the moment 
of attack should commence. It at last 
arrived, and a good set-to we certainly 
had. The waiter fellows whipt off the 
dishes from the sideboard so quickly, 
however, that I had scarcely time to 
-dip my whiskers in half of them. I 
therefore determined to accompany a 
choice one down stairs, and gently in- 
sinuated myself below the cover. I 
was not a little nonpluss’d at one of 
the fellows taking off the cover as soon 
as he got out of the door, for the pur- 

, no doubt, of having a tasting 
himself, and was forced to leap in his 
face, and make my escape as I best 
could.. The consequence was, the poor 
devil was so terrified, that he let fall 
the turkey, china and all, and had his 
wages stopped for three weeks for his 
pains. I adjourned to the pantry, and 
made a most excellent repast, and 
after some time returned to the di- 
ning-room for my wine. I found so 
many glasses of champaigne on the 
side-table, that I must confess, I ra« 
ther exceeded, and had such a head- 
ach next morning, that I was not re« 
lieved till I had taken one of Puke 
and Spew’s best Sedleitz.* 

Iam afraid I am rather long-winded 
in details of so little consequence, so I 
must pass over my visit to the Royal 
Hotel, the New Club, my friend Black- 
wood’s, our R—t ya atte » (be- 
low, or rather in the North and South 
Bridges,) and the Parliament House 
(a devilish dusty place, ) where I found 
the macers uncommonly officious. At 
the first mentioned, I must only re- 
mark, that my rashness had wellnigh 
cost me my life. In the early part of 
the evening, I had observed a pair of 
green eyes prowling about; but the 
eatables were so excellent, I soon quite 
forgot all caution, and never once again 
thought of the matter, till I heard a 
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dreadful scream—saw dishes overturn- 
ed: in-all directions, and found myself 
engaged in mortal combat with that 
abominable creature called a cat. She 
luckily trusted to her claws, and: was 
net.a good biter—I. was ; and eleva 
ted with Glasgow punch and claret, I 
fought so ae ay that she was, 
before long, glad to sound a retreat. 

-I often walked along the streets of 
Edinburgh, and frequently have I put 
my head above a grating in the South 
Bridge, and stood for hours morali- 
zing. Often, in the middle of my me-« 
lancholy reflections, have I been made 
to laugh aloud, at the sight of two fat 
burghers meeting, and attempting to 
pass each other, first on the one side 
and then on the other, I daresay at 
least eighteen different. times, but the 
result always was, their falling into 
each other’s arms. The good 
of Edinburgh should really have les« 
sons in walking. It wohl he more 
worthy of the Provost and Corporation 
to set the example of such a thing as 
this, than all their gymnastics and 
nonsense. Nobody ever seems to think 
it necessary to look where he is going. 
Indeed, every body makes it a rule to 
look one way and walk another. The 
more dirty a fellow is, with the more 
confidence he walks the streetsof Edin= 
burgh. He thrusts a hand into each 
pocket of his inexpressibles, and the 
pavement is instantly cleared for him, 
as no one but those as filthy as hime 
self care to rub shoulders with him. 
It is really quite unsafe for one of us 
to go along the pavement of Edine 
burgh, for there is no saying which 
side the man you meet will take—ten 
to one he even puts his foot on you. 
Now, in the streets of London, every 
body knows there are regular sides 
and regular streams of people; and of 
ten have I walked between the two 
columns, and indeed often in the mid- 
dle of them, as the Lendoners are too 
much taken up with themselves to 
mind any body else. A Sawney Scot, 
on the contrary, is always lookingabout 
him, and would, I am sure, stay a 
quarter of an hour, be he ever in such 
a hurry, to see one of us killed, or even 
to look at one of our dead bodies. —But 
I have to apologize for taking the-li- 





“ Supposed to be Messrs Pugh and Plews, of No, 33, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh. 
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of ing the above remarks, 
which memes he uncalled for from 
me. 


Before leaving Edinburgh, I must, 
however, in justice to its inhabitants, 
give them credit for their good living. 
The Scots are in general talked of as 
a saving, parsimonious people, but I 
am sure they are not so in their wines. 
There is not a poor, half-famished 
young Lawyer, who can pretend to 
givea dinner, without claret ; and the 
idea of only kitchen wines would be 
quite shocking—a thing talked of for 
a month, and what indeed he could 
never recover. Now, look at John 
Bull, who is as rich as you choose ; but 
he thinks if he gives you port, you are 
very well off!! Reader, can you ex 
rp this? Perhaps John is sensible 

is claret is not good, at least in com- 

ison of the Leith claret. No such 
Ring, . John thinks a oo that 
belongs to him the very best that can 
be !—I think I can expound it—John 
is a fat, good-humoured fellow, but a 
little selfish. He finds black strap, 
which he certainly has very 5 
best with his own stomach, and 

ore thinks it should do so with 

his guests. We Scots —— on 
the contrary, have been long accustom- 
ed to claret, it having been introduced 
during our connexion with France, and 
supplied by the smugglers long after 
that was at an end; and besides, we 
would rather starve a week ourselves, 
than not be able to give our friends the 
very best. John is rich—we are poor, 
oma the same time proud ; and a 
fellow without a fortune, you know, 
is always afraid of showing his pover- 
ty!! The tax upon French wines is 
very hard upon us ; but we still con- 
trive to carry on in a small way, though 
the tappit-hens of former days are now 
at an end. Indeed, it is thought by 
some, that this tax, which diminish- 
ed the use of claret in Scotland, did 


more to overturn the old Jacobite spi- 


rit of the country, than even the Clan 
Act itself. 


Hi. ona a bold the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton, and his claret good : 
‘¢ Let him drink port,” the crafty states- 

man cried ; 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 
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But although the crazy spirit of Jaco - 
bite loyalty has fled with the tappit. 
henge, there is still nowhere more loy- 
alty than in Scotland ; and it has only 
become more rational with their more ° 
moderate potations. Long may they 
hip, hip, hurra to the king’s health, 
over a bumper of claret ! 

During the following week, I went 
upon an expedition with some of my 
own family, and about 200 others, to 
East Lothian, to visit some friends. 
The weather was delightful, neither 
too hot nor too cold, and I really en- 
joyed mytrip. In our progress through 
a field, we run over a couple of la« 
bourers, who were fast asleep, but they 
never saw us, and we thought it a pity 
to disturb them. Next day, we met 
a couple of nurserymaids, with chil- 
dren, who all screamed most furiously 
at the sight of us. We passed on, 
however, and were out of sight in a 
moment. On the third day, for we 
took our journey very easily, we arri- 
ved at our place of rendezvous, which 
was a large old mansion-house, at the 
time uninhabited. The muster-roll 
was called early next morning, and 
our force was found to be about 10,000. 
The proprietor of the house (or rather 
he who reckoned himself so,) a large 
muscular old brown R—t, thanked us 
for the honour we had done him, and 
for so kindly volunteering to assist him 
in what he considered a great nation- 
al quarrel. It was arranged that we 
should all assemble in fighting order, in 
the large dining-room, at nine o'clock 
that evening. Punctually as the old 
clock tolled that hour, each hole vomit- 
ed forth her garrison, and in the course 
of half an hour we were in full march. 
Our first attack, it was determined, 
should be upon the house of a farmer, 
who had been most active against us. 
I had the honour of commanding a 
small party of picked fellows, and of 
fered my services to push on and make 
observations how matters stood. 

It was midnight, and all around 
seemed to be still asdeath. My heart 
sickened at the sight of horror which 
was now before me—1500 heads of 
slaughtered friends, I counted, nailed’ 
up along a paling—but vengeance is 
sweet, and we pushed on. 





* I wonder our historian did not notice the dust of Edinburgh, for which it is justly 
so celebrated. It may, however, be of some service to the eyes of my pedestrian friends, 
for me to observe, that the dust on the North Bridge, where indeed it is always to be 
found, is only annoying on that side from which the wind is blowing.—Ep1r ox. 
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_ The farmer and his family were 
fast asleep, totally unconscious of the 
mischief which was plotted against 
them. The surly watch-dog gave now 
and then a growl; but I ascertained 
he was chained, so little attention was 
paid tohim. Our first attack was on 
the hen-house. Chickens, young tur- 
keys, geese,&c.—every thing wasswept 
away, and a few bones and feathers 
alone remained to show the slaughter 
which had taken place. The pigeon- 
house was next visited, then the dairy ; 
and the cheese, milk, and cream, in a 
moment disappeared. Every thing 
which could not be eaten was destroy- 
ed. Here some of our fellows, however, 
seemed to forget themselves, and were 
so overcome by the quantities they had 
consumed, that we were forced to leave 
them to their fate, which I have no 
doubt was not a pleasant one, as they 
of course fell into the hands of the in- 
furiated enemy. An attack upon the 
aes rooms of the cottage was now 
itated ; but I was most happy that 
it was voted first to destroy the wheat, 
as I fear some of the younger children 
must have fallen victims to the un- 
governable rage of our troops. Ample 
justice was, however, done to the 
wheat, and every thing else we could 
find. We suddenly came upon two 
cats, but they fled in dismay at the 
sight of our numbers. A retreat was 
at last sounded—day began to dawn, 
and we marched at a slow pace back 
to our castle. Above 1000 never ree 
turned, and most probably fell victims 
to their excesses. 
Two days were necessary to recruit 
our stomachs, and then another expe- 
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of the farmer we had just visited. I 
do detest a tall, lean, lank, pale-faced 
ill-looking man about fifty, who is 
dressed in dirty old buckskin breeches, 
an old washed-out jane frock-cut coat, 
and a mole-skin waistcoat, (or, monster 
of cruelty ! one sometimes even made 
of the skins of our countrymen,) ese 
pecially if he has a kind of spear 

ing stick, and be followed by three or 
four little mongrel curs. He is sure 
to be a R—t-Catcher,* as you, my 
reader, would call him. Many a friend 
have I seen demolished by his cantrips 
—many lose a leg, and many die in 
agony in their own houses, from the 
vile food he prepared for us. Butany 
thing is better than to be taken prie« 
soner by one of these vile vermin, for 
they will think nothing of skinni 
you alive, or of burning you to death 
over a candle. And, Mr Humane 
Reader, (if this ever reaches the eyes 
of one,) besides ridding you of us, 
(which they really don’t try to do,) 
they will ease you of ente more ; for 
I never saw one of those gentry who 
was not also by profession a thief! 
This expedition, however, I could not 
join, as I was anxious not to disap« 
point the party with whom J: had 
agreed to go to Holland. I therefore 
made the best of my way back to Leith, 
which I accomplished without diffi- 
culty, as a friend procured me a seat 
in a hay cart. 


Cuarpter II. 


WE set sail in a few days with a 
fair wind down the Frith, and soon 
left the Bass and the May behind us. 
I must confess, I was a little afraid, 
when, for the first time, I was out of 
sight of land. It is a dismal thought to 
have nothing but sea and sky around, 
and only a frail plank between us and 
the fathomless depths of ocean. This 
was my first voyage ; but many a day 
and month and year have I spent on 
the water since that time. I have 
tried all vessels, but certainly prefer 
the merchantmen. As for their sloops 


or brigs of war, I shall not try them 
in a hurry again. It is a shame for 
the Admiralty to risk people’s lives in 
them. I believe I was the only living 
thing that remained to tell the fate of 
the last I was in. The eating (a point 
of some little consideration) in 
merchantmen is always good. On board 
them, we have likewise fewer human 
enemies ; and the men-of-war’s men 
are rather troublesome. They are too 
knowing for us, and never think of 
giving any quarter. 

I was a little squeamish or so for 





* ¢ Muricidus’”’ of the Romans.—EDITOR. 
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oer A tt, em tamed 
our passengers. ‘The great secret 

have always found, is to eat plenty, 
and: drink a little brandy ; that is 
much better than all your quack re- 


We hata on a , but he _ 
a ‘man Ww, an ve us lit- 
tle touble. The-wind cettninl fa- 
vourable, and on the: sixth evening, 
the lights of Goéree-and: Helvoetsluis 
were visible. Some of the passengers 
left us at the latter town ; but I mene- 
ly went ashore and took a rapid look 
of the streets, and of the guard-ship, 
which was in the Dock in the centre 
of the town, and returned to the smack 
by the Captain’s boat. I saw rather 
@ curious scene on board the man-of- 
war. Some of her men had been en- 
gaged in a row the previous night, and 
were sentenced to be flogged. After 
being stripped, they seemed to dip 
each man in the water before com- 
mencing the more disagreeable part 
of the operation. If I had not been 
in such a hurry, I should certainly 
have made bold to have carried a bis- 
cuit to a poor little midshipman, who 
was condemned to remain twelve hours 
at the mast-head for some nonsense or 
other, and who looked most miserably 
Mynheer is certainly a strange fat- 
bottomed animal after all. His pi 
never seems to be out of his mouth, 
nor his hands out of his pockets. The 
pilots who came on board, with their 
very little hats, their immense wide 
short breeches, and large wooden shoes, 
surprised me not a little. The Dutch 
get the credit of being very cleanly, 
but I cannot say much as to that, in 
their persons at least. The Bad Huis, 
or Bath Hotel, which is on the Boom 
Keys, the best street in Rotterdam, was 
recommended to me as the only one 
a gentleman could go to, and there ac- 
cordingly I and four of the passengers 
took up our quarters. They all im- 
mediately ordered hot baths ; but I 
contented myself with a cold one, 
which I found very agreeable, after 


being cooped up as we had been. 
They had the bill of fare brought to 
them. I went to the pantry myself 


and chose what I thought best. By 
the by, it was curious enough that I 
did not find a single gentleman of my 
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species in the whole house ; I how- 
ever, found plenty traces of them, and 
therefore conjectured they had gone 
on some expedition. At the house of 
the consul, Mr Ferrier, (who was‘a 
Scotsman,) I found many friends, to 
whom I had introductions, and I can 
assure my reader I was most liberally 
and hospitably entertained. 

Upon the whole, there did not ap« 
pear much to’ be seen in the town. 
The inhabitants seemed more an eat 
ing and drinking sort of people than 
any thing else. Their ferries through 
the town are a very great nuisance, as 
one cannot always have a doit about 
them ; and a surly brown Dutch ras 
cal at one time had the impudence to 
stop me till I had to borrow from a 
friend. The statue of Erasmus is a 
shabby concern. 

We made several excursions into 
the neighbouring country, sometimes 
on foot, but we generally went in their 
track boats, or “* Trekschuiten,” as 
they choose to call them—* Roef,” 
in which we always found tolerably 
clean and comfortable ; and we visit- 
ed various of the Lust-Hutszs, or 
country villas of the Burghers, where 
excellent tables are always kept, I ware 
rant. Among other places, I paid a 
visit to the village of Broek, where 
there is such an affectation of cleanli« 
ness, that I remember seeing a poor 
little boy sent to the Rasping-Huis 
for a month, for merely in a corner 
attempting 2. P.!!!* Westayed two 
days with an old rich Mynheer, who 
had a large dairy at Gouda ; but his 
cheese was very salt to my taste, and 
it certainly made me drink far too 
much of his Schiedam gin, which was 
quite to my fancy. 

A party were intending, I found, to 
make a trip along the Rhine; so I 
thought I could not do better than join 
it. We went by the Hague, Haarlem, 
and Amsterdam. With the last, I was 
much disappointed. They say it con- 
tains 200,000 human inhabitants, but 
it has not even a tolerable hotel. The 
famous Haarlem tulip gardens, I of 
course visited, particularly those of 
Van Eeden. I wonder what the fools 
could see in tulips, who gave 10,000 
guilders for one root. The organ is 
certainly very fine ; but it nearly crack 
ed the drum of my ears. 





* “TT. P.” so written in the original MS. 
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It was a few miles from Haarlem 


¢ I was’surprised with the sight of 
oak Wéiodenblok passing mé on 
foot at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour. A few days before, I had left 
him at Rotterdam a happy comfort- 
able-looking fellow. He was now pale 
and care-worn, and evidently much 
confused. But I had just a glimpse 
of him, for he passed me like a shot. 
Every body knows the story of poor 
Mynheer Woéodenblok. Some years 
before he was thrown from the dili- 
ence, and had his leg so shattered, 
that amputation was necessary. He 
had, however, perfectly recovered his 
health, and was universally esteemed 
one of the richest and happiest men 
of Rotterdam. In an evil hour, he 
was attracted by an advertisement of 
M. Tournevoult, a most ingenious me- 
chanic, who had just, he thought, 
brought to perfection hisadmirable in- 
vention of artificial legs. Poor Wéod- 
enblok was easily persuaded to order 
one. Only two days before, it had 
been fitted on for the first time. After 
walking about, he called at the shop 
to suggest a slight alteration. Toiirne- 
voult appeared merely to have tighten- 
ed a screw nail; but the effect was 
instantaneous— Woodenblok rushed 
down stairs—the streets were cleared 
before him—he loudly called for as- 
sistance, but nobody could come up 
with him. At last in his agony, he 
laid hold of the railing of Mynheer 
Schelderman’s house. It stopped him 
for a moment, and then yielding to 
his grasp, he dragged it along with 
him. Tournevoult’s house was on the 
bank of the Schic Canal, which, it will 
be recollected, is straight in the direc- 
tion of Hiiarlem. Woodenblok having 
completely lost all command of his 
leg, was entirely at its mercy. Nei- 
ther canal, nor wall, nor tree, nor 
house rendered. him the slightest as 
sistance, for nothing could oppose his 
headlong course. Poor fellow, I never 
saw him again. Towards the end of 
the following day, I believe, exhaust- 
ed nature gave up the struggle. But 
his limb, vigorous as ever, still insisted 
on performing its office, and continued 
to stalk along with its ghastly burden. 
I am told his withering bones may yet 
be met with in the wilds of Germany ; 
and indeed they must continue their 
rapid march till the end of time, as 
their speed is so completely beyond 
the reach of mortals! 
Vor. XXIV. 
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When at Amsterdam, I was near} 
carried off to Archangel, whi would, 
at the time, have been rather a bore 
indeed. After a grand let-off, given | 
by a rich burgo-master, to which my 
friends got me a special invitation, I 
incautiously exceeded in the. 3 
of which I did not,at all then know 
the rent. ‘he,¥essel put to sea, 
and I had en to do to secure my 
retreat in the,pilot boat. From Ame- 
sterdam we proceeded in a curious 
large diligence to Utrecht, and from 
that to Cologne. We had twelve (hu- 
man) passengers inside, who smoked 
the whole time without intermission. 
I, as well as all my species, are most 
partial to perfumes, and I did not 
therefore fail to. visit the representa 
tive of Signior Jean Marie Farina in 
his shop, No. 4568, a la rue haute a 
Cologne. Nothing struck me parti- 
cularly in this town of Cologne. The 
streets are very narrow, and seemed 
dull enough. To be sure, the princi- 
one, which is said to be a German 
eague in length, is rather fine. The 
old convent of the Ladies of St Ursula, 
is curious at least. They shew you 
in it the bones of 11,000 virgins, who 
oF say were murdered by the Huns 
at the time of their invasion, when they 
destroyed the town. I might easily 
have had a taste of them; but I hed 
no fancy for such antiquated old 
maids. In the Cathedral, or Dom, as 
they call it, you see the tomb of the 
three famous Kings of Cologne, and 
the gold and silver chests which con- 
tain the bones of the Holy Engelberth. 
I don’t think, in the whole town, 
there is any thing else worth the trou- 
ble of looking at. The Hotel “ Le 
Prince Charles,” I found tolerabl 
comfortable: There is a good Frenc 
cook, but he is a saucy fellow. 

It was in the trenches of Cologne, 
that I first saw prisoners working out 
of doors in chains. They looked poor 
miserable creatures. All of them were 
dressed in dirty yellow, and were 
chained in couples, the most desperate 
having likewise chains to their feet. 

Finding a detachment just setting 
out to join the Grand Allied Army, I 
thought, as a true Briton, I could do 
no less than accompany it, and pre- 
vailed upon all our party to do the 
same. 

Every body knows, that the French 
nation, seized with the same wild de- 
sire, which maddened their human 
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countrymen, had for long been endea- 
vouring to humble ms crush the 
whole nations of the Continent. The 
spirit of freedom had now, however, 
begun to arise, and the French, in their 
turn, found themselves attacked on all 
sides. ‘The detachment with which I 
marched, consisted of 80,000. As we 
had little baggage, having crossed the 
Rhine, we proceeded rapidly through 
a dull uninteresting country. On the 
morning following the 5th night, we 
had scarcely begun to enjoy a refresh~ 
ing slumber, when there was a call to 
arms. Our light troops, who were in 
advance, had come unexpectedly upon 
the enemies’ sentries, and immediately 
fell back upon the main body. From 
a prisoner or two they had taken, we 
learnt that we were close upon thegrand 
French army, amounting, by the low- 
est accounts, to 300,000,000 fighting 
R—ts! The Allies lay three miles off ; 
but not a moment was to be lost ; and 
we luckily effected a junction, almost 
before our arrival had been well known 
in the French camp. The Allied Army 
did not exceed 200,000,000, of whom 
not above 180,000 were British. Both 
armies had long been suffering the ex- 
tremity of famine. The Commissary 
General of each army, and the whole 
commissariat, hadalready been devour- 
ed, after pleading in vain, how unex- 
pectedly the supplies had been cut off 
y irresistible human force. 

I must attempt a short description 
of that memorable battle, which, as is 
well known, decided the fate of Eu- 
rope, 

The signal was no sooner given than 
the Allies, without waiting the attack 
of the French, rushed in upon their 
ranks with desperate rapidity, as if 
wholly regardless of safety. The 
French considered this first step of the 
Allies to be the result of madness, and 
were more inclined to despise them as 
maniacs than oppose them as soldiers. 
However, they were quickly undecei- 
ved. It had never before been the cus- 
tom of the Allies to run on with this 
headlong valour, but pinching hunger 
added fury to their courage, and com- 
paring the number of their own forces 
with that of the enemy, and expecting 
vietory only from desperate valour, 
they determined to break through the 
enemies’ ranks, or fall in the attempt. 
The French, however, stood their 
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ground with great intrepidity, and the 
battle was long, and loud, and fierce. 
The conflict raged with doubtful is- 
sue for many hours. Quarter was nei< 
ther given nor taken, and the field was 
everywhere dyed with blood. About 
three in the morning, the French made 
a desperate effort by bringing up the 
best and bravest of their whole army. 
The French general led this furious 
attack in person. Undismayed by the 
dreadful slaughter around them, they 
struggled on with fearful shouts, over 
ground, now slippery with blood, now 
almost impassable with accumulated 
heaps of dead. Our light troops, who 
were acting as skirmishers, gave way 
before them. They were now within 
ten yards of us—We were no longer 
to berestrained.—The word, to charge, 
was given. At that moment, the rising 
sun broke through the clouds, and 
darted a ray of glory on the advancing 
army. The onset was irresistible ; 
and indeed the enemy, exhausted and 
dispirited by their previous exertions, 
now scarcely even attempted resistance. 
The first line was soon thrown kack, 
and mingled with the second in hope- 
less confusion. On every side the 
French fied in the utmost dismay— 
In vain their commander endeavoured 
to restore the day ; it was too late. 
All attempts at regularity were aban- 
doned, and their corps of every des 
scription were mingled and blended 
together in one tide of flight, which no 
one any longer either attempted to 
guide or restrain. 

Such was this memorable battle,” 
which annihilated the hopesof France, 
and put an end to that convulsive 
struggle, which so long shook Europe 
—nay, even the earth itself, to its cene 
tre. Since the deluge, never was there 
such a slaughter. The field was li- 
terally soaked with blood, and in many 
places masses of seventy or eighty dead 
bodies were to be found heaped above 
each other, just as they had fallen in 
the struggle of death. The slaughter 
at Attila’s battle of Chalons was only 
estimated at 460,000, but that number 
was nothing in comparison of those 
who fell on this bloody field. The 
loss of the French alone exceeded 
156,000,000. That of the Allies was 
little more than half that number! ! 

As I do not intend to attempt any 
history of the war, of which so many 





* As to this battle I can pretend to say nothing.-Ep1tor, 
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accounts have no doubt been publish- 
ed, I shall now continue my personal 
(not, as in law language, opposed to 
real) narrative. I shall only add, that 
it seemed perfectly to be understood 
on both sides, that no enemy was to 
be devoured, till the battle was com- 
pletely at anend. Dangerous indeed 
it would have been for him who broke 
through this rule to satisfy his cra- 
vings, as in the moment of victory he 
would assuredly have been surround- 
ed and torn to pieces by his infuriated 
foes. The following night, however, 
presented ashocking spectacle. Imagine 
to yourself, my gentle reader, about 
120,000,000 warriors, maddened with 
hunger, let loose on such a banquet. 
But I shall not attempt a description. 
Suffice it to say, that, as might have 
been expected, many paid the penalty 
of their voraciousness. I suffered in 
a slighter degree ; and was glad to 
avail myself of the vicinity of the Selt- 
zer waters, which are only about thirty 
miles from Coblentz. I forgot to say, 
that on the night of the engagement, 
a duel took place in presence of the 
whole army, between two Austrian 
Hamsters,* as if they had not al- 
ready had enough of fighting. We 
waited till the onedispatched the other, 
and then we instantly, by a drum- 
head court-martial, condemned the 
victor to death. This was absolutely 
necessary with those gentry, as they 
must always be fighting with some- 
body. They are the very Irish of 
R—ts. 

In a few days I was as well as ever. 
My wounds were only flesh ones. 
My teeth soon recovered their edge. 
The stiffness left my jaws, and I was 
able again to admire the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery. 

The town of Coblentz is situated at 
the junction of the Rhine and the Mo- 
selle. Here the majestic Rhine gently 
flows along in all its grandeur, sepa- 
rating the town from the noble fort- 
ress of Ehrenbreitstein. I crossed over 
the bridge of boats, and made a most 
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minute i ion of this very roman- 
tic castle, which gave me great pleasure 
indeed. In a few days ee mye 
self of a passage-boat which was goin 

to Mayence, and was quite phd | 
with the view on all sides. The beau 
tiful little islands—the ruined convents 
and castles so tastefully perched on 
the surrounding heights—the constant 
succession of vineyards now laden with 
harvest—all delighted me. Still, how- 
ever, I was out of humour. Our boat 
had a cargo of those low beer- drinking 
miscreants called German students, 
who, to strangers, and I am sure to 
every body but themselves, are most 
disagreeable and disgusting fellows. 
Their ridiculous dress, long |—sy hair, 
bravado manners, and real as well as 
affected dirtiness, not to mention their 
constant songs and noisy mirth, quite 
put me out of sorts. Some of our 
species who attended them took them 
as their model, and succeeded in ma« 
king themselves equally disagreeable. 
In addition to this annoyance, Rhee 
nish wines, and perhaps also the water, 
I found did not well agree with my 
stomach ; and no inconsiderable an- 
noyance, I soon experienced. They 
seemed, however, to have exactly the 
same effect upon every Englishman I 
saw, so I was not singular. A little 
brandy soon, however, put me all to 
rights; and by the time I reached 
Strasbourg, I was perfectly well again, 
and able to do ample justice to her 
Splendid Pies! + I attended high mass 
in the great Cathedral of Strasbourg, 
and was surprised and pleased at the 
sight of 10,000 soldiers, in review or- 
der, drawn up within its walls. It 
was tiresome enough work mounting 
to the top of the spire, (which I as- 
certained, by the steps I took, to be’ 
exactly 490 feet high, Strasbourg mea= 
sure; and this is exactly eight feet 
higher than St Peter’s at Rome,) but 
I made it out, notwithstanding the 
sulky looks of the jackanapes who 
lives at the top. Nothing can sur- 
pass the beauty of the view from this 





* The Mus Cricatus of Linneus. The life of a Hamster is divided between eat- 
ing and fighting. He attacks man and every other animal, and will never let go his 
hold till he be beaten to pieces. They abound chiefly in Austria and Silesia, but are 
to be found in almost every part of Germany. ‘Their holes are very commodious, and 

- are laid out with great ingenuity.—Vide Buffon, Sultzer’s Travels, &c.—Ep. 

+ Les patés de Strasbourg, composed of gibicr of every kind, and which are some- 

times six fect in length, are highly celebrated !—Ep1tor, 
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Cathedral. .At your feet you have the 
ancient town, with all its regular for- 
tifications and outworks—the majestic 
Rhine, with its bridge of boats, and 
ruined Gothic bridge, sublime in its 
decay —and as far as the eye can reach 
you -have an exceedingly rich coun- 
try; nee speckled with towns, 
and fertilized by luxuriant streams. 

I made a point of visiting my vene- 
rable friend, the old Comte de Stras- 
bourg, who, unchanged in the rolling 
on of centuries, lies in his glass coffin, 
to all appearance in the same freshness 
of health and vigour in which, when 
myself a very young man, I saw him 
many hundred years ago*—his coun- 
tess, his son, and his daughter, keep 
him company, each in their separate 
-place of repose. Alas, alas! the sight 
made me weep. It is asad and melan- 
holy thing to contemplate the illus- 
trious dead—and, after the lapse of 
centuries, to have the friends of your 
life, with whom you have spent so 
many happy hours, conjured up be- 
fore you, in the same actual form— 
nay, even dress and armour—in which 
How 

umbling for my noble friends, if, 
like me, a poor persecuted shade, they 
now hover about their still princely 
remains! Perhaps, too, the treacherous 
Louis now haunts the scene of his 
perfidy, where, in the middle of a 
— peace, regardless of all the 

onour of a king, he basely seized up- 
on the unsuspecting city.t 

It was in this town, at M. Scheep- 
flin’s collection, that, without at all 
knowing what I was nibbling at, I 
tasted a mummy, and, ignorant as I 
was, I may safely say it did not at all 
take my fancy. It had such a strange, 
bitter, dusty taste ; and then the resin 
kind of stuff stuck so about my teeth 
as to be very annoying—and, indeed, 
as soon as I ascertained what it was, 
I had strange misgivings. How hor- 
rible the idea of its real proprietor be- 
ing cine the witness of my impi- 
et 

% few days afterwards, I was rather 
unexpectedly stopped in my tour.— 
For a night I had taken up my resi- 
dence in the carriage of a young Eng- 
lishman, who that day arrived from 
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Rome, the hestler having assured me 
that he would remain for some time. I 
did so, as I found it much quieter and 
cooler than the hotel “ La ville de 
Lyon,” which was overcrowded. In 
the morning, I thought my friends 
were merely going a short drive, so I 
kept my seat. We, however, travelled 
on till night, when I heard we were 
bound for London ; but as my com- 
panions were very agreeable, I thought 
I might as well accompany them the 
whole way. They seemed to be an- 
noyed at every post-house with their 
passports, &c. ; I was never even aske 
ed about the matter, The custom. 
house gentry, in their searches, to be 
sure, occasionally gave me a little 
trouble, but I was soon up to their 
tricks. We had an avant-courier con- 
stantly galloping before us, and we 
trave with such expedition that 
we reached London in five days ; for 
my fellow-travellers were idle young 
men of fortune, who are of course ale 
ways in the greatest hurry for the end 
of a journey, because they don’t know 
what to make of themselves when it is 
over. 

I had not then an opportunity of 
seeing Paris, as we only changed hor- 
ses in it. I have since, however, spent 
many months there, and have always 
been very much pleased with every 
thing I saw, particularly the Cata- 
combs, which were my favourite 
lounge. When last in Paris, I made 
a narrow escape with my life, as I 
tumbled headlong into a cask of bran- 
dy. I, however, managed to scrame 
ble out, with the assistance of a bit of 
cord, which happened to be hanging 
over its side, and which my friend 
pushed in to me. I was little the 
worse of my ducking ; for, as soon as 
I got out, I was set a-laughing by his 
telling me how to spell brandy, in both 
French and English, in three letters, 
viz. “ B. R. and Y.” and “ O. D. V.” 

In Paris, I have always been much 
annoyed at the quantities of fellows of 
all kinds, who constantly call and 
waste all one’s mornings. rat old 
friend Tillotson was quite right in 
what he used to say as to visiting ; 
and I see his grandson, who, I be- 
lieve, was afterwards Archbishop of 





* T understand the venerable Count died about the year 1519. 
F saw them a few years ago.—Eprror. 
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Canterbury, has given the same idea 
in his,Sermons, almost indeed in his 

dsire’s words :—‘* The great de- 
sign,” said he, “‘ of most people in vi- 
sits, is not to better one another, but 
to spy and make faults, and not to 
mend them ; to get time off their hands; 
to shew their fine clothes, and to re- 
‘commend themselves to the mutual 
contempt of one another by a plentiful 
impertinence.” * 

In London I made a point, as a 
stranger, of going everywhere, and 
was certainly much delighted with 
every thing. I must confess, how 
ever, that I Gone all the acting at 
the Opera and Theatres, and all the 
eloquence of the Houses of Parliament, 
as nothing in comparison of what I 
saw and tasted at the East India and 
London Docks. When I was in the 
House of Lords, a companion whis- 
pered to me, that he had heard an act 
read, offering a reward of L.10,000 
for a male tortoise-shell cat. This 
I believe, indeed, is a very safe offer, 
for such a thing was never heard 
of.+ And it is certainly as much worth 
their while as making an act that I 
should never have more than six dish- 
es of meat at my dinner, or that I 
should not be buried in linen above 
twenty shillings Scots value per ell, 
although I wished it particularly, and 
could well afford to pay for it. There 
was, however, one restrictive act, 
which had sense in it; and the hus- 
bands of the present day would, I dare 
say, give their ears that it were still 
in force, whatever the dress-makers 
might think of it.{ But many of their 
acts of Parliament are silly enough— 
as they must be; for they don’t like 
to be thought idle, and imagine that 
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it is necessary to be always cnacting 
something. ie} yore valiaie 
It is curious, indeed, how. fashion 
should. be every thing in the great 
city. A lady could not possibly ven+ 
ture to see her dearest friend on earth, 
or even her own sister, if she happen= 
ed to live in rather an unfashionable 
part of the town. By so doing, she 
would expose herself to her own foot~ 
men, who very properly would lose all 
respect for her, and I suppose instante 
ly leave her service, as, poor fellows, 
they have a rank in life to keep up! ! 
John Bullcertainly gives himself many 
airs, to say the least of it. After re« 
ceiving the greatest kindness and hose 
itality from you in Scotland, and pers 
aps staying for months in your house, 
he will cut you dead in London. I 
remember once meeting with such a 
return, but took it, of course, very 
coolly. Next day, when I was arm in 
arm with ————., I happened again 
to meet my quondam friend, who im« 
mediately rushed up to me.—I, how- 
ever, turned on my tail, and did not 
know him.——F ashion is an odd thing 
after all. It is not rank which will do. 
I have seen many a spendthrift young 
commoner cut his uncle the duke; 
and being a duchess by no means will 
ensure admittance at Almack’s.—— 
I thank my stars, J am not fashionable, 
and am always happy to see my 
friends! 
There are certainly many luxuries 
to be had in both of the rival capitals 
of Britain and of France ; but, in ma< 
king a fair estimate of their compara- 
tive merits, the prize of honour, I fear, 
must be adjudged tothe latter. Where, 
in London, for instance, can we find 
such a Paradise as Les Bains Chinois, 





* Tillotson’s Sermons, Sermon xlvii.EpITOR, 
+ All the old ladies whom I have consulted on this point assure me that such a thing 
as a male tortoise-shell cat was never heard of. 





+ By act 5th of Queen Mary, c. 25, it is devised and ordained, ‘‘ that na arch-bishops, 
bishops, nor earles, have at his meate bot aucht dishes of meate; nor na lord abbot, 
Jorde prior, or deane, have at his meate but sex dishes of meate; nor na baronne nor 
freeholder have bot foure dishes of meate_at his messe ; nor na burges, nor uther sub- 
stantious man, spiritual nor temporal, sall have at his meate bot three dishes, and bot 
ane kind of meate in every dishe.” ' 

Many different acts were passed in Scotland relative to burying in linen. But pro- 
bably neither the Dinner act nor any of the Burying acts were passed expressly to annoy 
our friend. 
~ The other act alluded to must be the 23d of James VI. of Scotland, c. 25, which 
declares, sect. 13, ** that the fashion of clothes now presently used bee not changed by 
men or women, and the wearcrs thereof, under the paine of forefaultic of the clothes, 
and L.100 to be paid by the wearers, and as much by the makers of the said clothes, 
totics quotes.” 
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with its Naples soap, almond paste, 
eau de Cologne, hot flannels, arm- 
chairs, and Maintenon cutlets !! ! 

I was ed, soon after reach- 
ing London, to go down to Essex for 
a few days, to pay a visit to an old 
friend. When I arrived at his house, 
which I think they called Waltham 
Abbey, I was sorry to receive the me- 
lancholy accounts that he had been 
devoured, and that, if I did not in- 
stantly take myself off, I should be 
dealt with in the same manner. The 
truth was, that a famine had arisen ; and 
it is well known, on those occasions, 
as necessity has no law, that the strong- 
er kills the weaker. Day after day the 
combat is renewed, till at last all ex- 
cept one are destroyed, and he is then 
obliged to decamp, or eat himself up, 
as he likes best. It is in this way that 
castles, houses, &c. which have been 
long infested by us, are so suddenly 
entirely freed from our presence. Aris- 
totle of old, and many others of our 
historians, I find, ascribe our sudden 
disappearance to heavy rains ; but that 
is a complete mistake. We have sense 
enough to keep at home in wet wea- 
ther. The plain truth is, when we can 
get nothing else for love or money, we 
eat each other.* 

I amused myself in making an ex- 
cursion to Epping Forest, till I thought 
the civil war at my late friend’s habi- 
tation might have proceeded far enough 
for my presence to be useful. In the 
Forest, one day, I had the luck to kill 
one of those troublesome reptiles—a 
Tom-Cat. I believe, however, it was a 
house one. After a hard day’s hunting 
his highness made too free at a Valerian 
party.t I watched my opportunity, 
and soon put an effectual end to his 
caterwauling. When I returned to the 
Abbey, I found I was in the best pos- 
sible time—the garrison being reduced 
to about a dozen, and they so weaken- 
ed and tired out with the constant 
worrying werk they had had, that I 
was myself a complete match for any 
two of them. Ina few days their num- 
ber was only four, and in other two 
days I was sole lord and master. Amu- 
sing myself in going through my do- 
minions, I was surprised to find such 
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hordes of things, which I am sure 
could be of little use to any of our 
species. Thimbles, rings, bracelets, 
brooches, cork-screws, shillings, gui- 
neas, &c. I found in abundance ; but 
what surprised me most was a gold 
watch, chain, and seals. I could not 
on thinking what mischievous ani- 
mals we were, when not one article of 
the whole heap could ever be of the 
smallest use to any of us. I deter- 
mined, however, that if possible they 
should not be all lost. Ever since I 
had come to this country, I had ob 
served a pair of disconsolate lovers, 
who seemed most attached to each 
other. To my joy, the happy day for 
their union was at last fixed. The 
bride was uncommonly modest-look- 
ing, and from the first I had taken a 
great fancy for her. I resolved to make 
her a wedding present ; and according~ 
ly, the night previous to her marriage, 
I laid the watch, a couple of rings, and 
a brooch, at her bed-side. As I was 
obliged to go to town next day on bu- 
siness, I could not stay to see how my 
present was received ; but I fear the 
girl would have much hesitation in ta« 
king them from a stranger. 

At a friend’s house, in Berkeley 
Square, where I met a distinguished 
party, a scene took place, just such as 
Pope describes,— 


Our courtier walks from dish to dish ; 
Tastes, for his friend, of fowl and fish ; 
‘¢ That jelly’s rich, that malmsey’s healing, 
Pray dip your whiskers and your tail in.” 
Was ever such a happy swain ? 
He stuffs, and swills, and stuffs again. 
*¢ I’m quite ashamed—’Tis mighty rude 
To eat so much ; but all’s so good ! 
I have a thousand thanks to give ; 
My lord alone knows how to live.’ 
No sooner said, but from the hall 
Rush chaplain, butler, dogs, and all: 
** A R—t, a R—t! clap to the door !”’. 


I, however, made good my exit, and 
was nothing the worse of a practical 
warning to be more cautious in fu- 
ture. 

Ever since I had heard the story in 
Leith, about our forces driving the 
Dutch out of the Isle of France, I had 
had a vast desire to visit it ; and I ac 
cordingly set about looking for a ves- 





* Baffon, iv. p. 278._Ep1Tor. 


+ The well-known favourite delicacy of cats, and which is of a very intoxicating nas 


ture.—-E DITOR. 
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sel for that quarter, which was easily 
to be found in London. Our party 


was most pleasant, and I doubt not we. 


should have had a most agreeable voy= 
age ; but I was always too undecided, 
and too easily persuaded to change my 
plans. Here, to be sure, it was almost 
worth my while to do so, and to give 
up my intended voyage. In the Chops 
of the Channel, seeing a Swede with 
a signal of distress, we brought to. A 
boat came alongside, and an officer and 
some seamen got up to beg assistance, 
as they said they were nearly devour- 
ed by R—ts. A couple of our boys 
came along with them, and gave us 
such a laughable account of how they 
carried on matters, that I could not 
resist the temptation of going on board. 
My conscience! what a sight I did see! 
The Captain and crew were in complete 
subjection, and dared not attack one of 
us. Indeed, though starving them- 
selves, they were obliged to feed us 
before touching a morsel.* The Cap- 
tain of the British ship, though he 
could not help laughing at what was 
told him, sent the Swede a barrel or 
two of pork, and a hogshead of water, 
which was handsome enough certain- 
ly ; but he would on no account spare 
her any men. My new quarters were 
rather dirty ; but, for the fun of the 
thing, I would put up with a great 
deal. The dinner-bell rung soon after 
I went on board. The Captain and his 
mess took their seats,—we issued from 
our births, jumped upon the table, 
ran over every dish, discussing what 
we thought best: we even took the 
morsels off the forks, and out of the 
mouths of the party. No resistance 
was made—that had already been tried 
in vain. The crew only consisted of 
sixty, and we were 60,000! After 
eating and wasting as much as we 
chose, we jumped on the cabin- floor, 
and by scraping made our sigual for 
water, which the stewards and seamen 
were ordered instantly to put down for 
us. Indeed, if any denial had taken 
place, the consequences must have 
been dreadful; as we had so many 
fierce spirits on board, that they would 
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not for a moment have scrupled to - 
have eat through the planks, and sunk 
the ship.t 

This the Captain seemed quiteaware 
of, as the work of destruction had more 
than once been commenced, and he 
now never for a second allowed us to 
want for any thing. Every meal was 
the same, and we were most punctual 
in our attendance, as soon as the bell 
sounded. Once, indeed, they avoided 
this signal, and attempted to dine on 
deck ; but we convinced them we were 
not to be trifled with! I soon became 
sick tired of this kind of work, and 
was most happy when we got within 
sight of the Norsunda Lights. In case 
of accidents, I thought it as well to be 
off by the first pilot boat; but I be- 
lieve there was no danger, as the vese 
sel was ordered to the quarantine sta 
tion, in case the capital itself should 
be taken by storm. 

About eighteen months afterwards, 
I did at last make out my way to the 
Isle of France. Instead, however, of 
finding the island, as I expected, in 
the sole possession of our fellows, 
scarcely one of us was to be seen. Af« 
ter expelling the Dutch,t I was told 
by a native, that we had a glorious 
time of it for a month or two; and 
that our rascals even captured a large 
Dutch vessel, which put in to the is~ 
land on its voyage to Batavia. But 
this did not last long—dissensions be 
gan to arise as the stores decreased ; 
and at last, when every thing was eaten 
up, we had no alternative but to at- 
tack each other, and thus became an 
easy conquest to the French, who soon 
afterwards arrived. 

In the following year I made a trip 
to Canada, and had the good fortune 
toassistin storming a Canadian Musk- 
R—t village, where we found our 
quarters so pleasant, notwithstanding 
the almost overpowering perfumes, 
that we remained the whole winter. 
Nothing can be more comfortable than 
the huts of the Musk gentry, which 
are composed of herbs and rushes, 
so interlaced and plastered with clay, 
as to be perfectly impenetrable to rain 





* This, many naval men know, has more than once taken place. 


The crew of the 


Valiant, in 1766, was completely overpowered by rats, and the ship itself very much 


endarigered._ED1ToR. 


+ If rats on board a ship are in want of water, it is well known they have little hesi- 


tation in eating through her bottom. 


It is believed that many, which have never been 


heard of, have been lost in consequence of those operations. EDITOR. 
+ Vide St Pierre, vol. IT. p. 137, and M. de Querhoént, vol. V. p. 276,—-Ep1ToR, 
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and snow. I do like, when all within 
is snug and warm, to hear the raging 
tempest and warring elements with- 

t. 

‘ It would be endless for me to de- 
scribe all my after voyages and travels. 
Suffice it to say, I have been both east 
and west, north and south, and there 
is scarcely a part of the habitable globe 
which I have not visited. After all, 
TI have come to this conclusion, that 
there is no country like Britain. Oh! 
how I could wish my human exist- 
ence had been in such happy times 
and under such glorious sovereigns as 
a George the Third, and George the 
Fourth !!! 

For some years I have remained in 
this country, enjoying (like a patri- 
arch of old) a quiet regular life with my 
family,+ which now amounts to above 
2000. I, however, keep very much to 
my own room, as I hate bustle, and 
like to enjoy my own reflections. 

The age to which our species can 
exist is not ascertained, as never one 
of us was known to die in his bed, at 
least a natural death. A kind of in- 
stinct, I have always had, has as yet 
saved me from arsenic, stewed corks, 
traps, stamps, &c.; and my great 
strength, and a good deal of science, 
which is of more consequence, have as 
yet ss me in many a deadly 
combat, both with my own species, 
and with the dog, the ferret, the wea- 
sel, the hawk, and that green-eyed 
monster—the cat. But I am now get- 
ting somewhat stiffer, and am not so 
sharp as 1 was. I am not— 
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—— qualis eram, quum primam aciem 
Preeneste sub ipsa 
Stravi, scutorumque incendi victor acervos $ 
Et regem hic Herilum dextra sub Tarta- 
ra misi! !"+ 
And in some evil hour my time must 
come. 

—— I am well aware, indeed, of the 
fleeting existence even of this world 
itself, for I studied astronomy with 
the celebrated M. Olbers of Bremen, 
and assisted himin making many useful 
observations and discoveries, particu- 
larly regarding comets, in the course of 
which we came to this melancholy 
conclusion, that the comet which was 
afterwards visible in 1786 and 1795,|j 
will, in 83,000 years, approach the 
earth as nearly as the moon ; and that 
in 4,000,000 years it will come to with- 
in a distance of 7700 geographical 
miles ;—the consequence of which will 
be (if its attraction be equal to that of 
the earth) the elevation of the waters 
of the ocean 13,000 feet; that is to 
say, above the tops of all the Euro- 
pean mountains, except Mont Blanc. 
The inhabitants of the Andes and of 
the Himalaya mountains alone will 
escape this second deluge ; but they 
will not benefit by their good fortune 
more than 216,000,000 years, for it is 
probable, that at the expiration of that 
time, our Globe, standing right in the 
way of the Comet, will receive a shock 
severe enough to insure its utter de- 
struction !!!§ 

I never, however, allow those me- 
lancholy thoughts to discompose me 
What must be—must be. If we were 


“ 





®* The Canadian Musk-R—t belongs to the same country with the beaver, and in 








their dispositions and instincts they have considerable resemblance to each other. .The 
huts of the Canadian Musk-R—t are, I have no doubt, exceedingly comfortable. They 
are built in a circular form, are generally two stories in height, and the walls, and roof 
(which is always in the form of a dome,) are so strongly cemented with earth, which they 
plaster with their feet, that they are never annoyed with even the slightest dampness. 
Vide Descript. de l’Amer. Septent. par Denys, tom. II. p. 124. Nat. Hist, des An- 
tilles, tom. II. p. 302, &c.—EpIToR. 

+ An old R—t is reckoned by his family to be terribly tyrannical and cruel, but 
luckily for them he keeps mnuch by himself. Vide Buffon, vol. IV. Goldsmith’s Nat. 
Hist. p. 162.—Rats multiply so prodigiously, that were it not that they are a universally 
pecmaed “ter animal, and receive quarter from neither man nor beast, nor even from one 
another, it is calculated the world itself could not contain them. From one pair, 
1,000,000 may be propagated in two years. Vide Buffon, Querhoént, &c. I don’t 
myself pretend to know any thing of the natural history of the species, but a learned 
Muricidus of my acquaintance told me, that he was of opinion the water r—t was fast 
driving the old brown r—t out of this country.—EDITOR. 

+ HMneid, lib. viii. v. 561.—Ep1Tor. 

{| Was not this the same which was seen in 1801, 1805, and 1818 ?—EprTor. 

§ From not knowing the date of this manuscript, we cannot with certainty calculate 
the exact period when this most awful catastrophe will take plact..—EDITOR, 
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1628.7} Written by Himself. 6rs 


always thinking of evils to come, it vidence for the many blessings we en 
would take away every enjoyment of joy. My maxim has always been with 
life. Let us rather endeavour to ful- Horace— 

fil all our duties to the best. of our ‘Carpe diem, quam minimim credula 
power, aud let us be grateful to Pro- postero.”” 


Nore. 


After reading over the above MS., I am inclined to come to this conclusion 
—that our historian, while in a human form, must have been a Scottish no- 
bleman—that he probably was born about the year 1501—and that he lived 
to about the age of 89. 

So many different Acts were passed in Scotland, relative to burying in linen, 
that they can be of little use in my biographical sketch : But the Dinner Act, 
which our historian so pathetically laments, is well known to have been passed 
on the Ist of February, 1551, and this is of very great importance in establish« 
ing a date, and also in pointing out the status in society which he held ; for 
the six dishes, to which he complains of being restricted, were what was allow 
ed to abbots, lords, priors, and deans, and I am not inclined to think he was 
achurchman. But it will be observed, that our historian mentions rememe 
bering the old Comte de Strasbourg, who, I believe, died in the year 1519— 
also that he talks of the grandfather of Tillotson, as his friend. Archbishop 
Tillotson was born in the year 1630—Supposing his grandfather to have been 

70 years older, he would be born in the year 1560. If our historian was 
eighteen when the Count died, he might easily have known the Archbishop's 
grandfather, as a young man, (himself being an old one,) as will at once 
seen by calculation. 

I wish our historian had rather given us his recollections of his own proper 
times, than of his more modern visit to this earth—Living, as he seems to have 
done, in the troublous times of James V., Queen Mary, and her son, his life 
must have been one full of interest, though I fear by no means a happy one— 
one which it would be pleasanter to read of than to have led. I am sure it 
was with the greatest sincerity he wished he had run his human course in our 
own more fortunate days. Perchance his wish is now accomplished ; for as 
from the relic of the cauda, it is probable that his sorexvian course is at last 
concluded, it is impossible to say what new form his frank and kindly spirit 
may now animate. Would that I could discover him in a human shape, and 
it would be my utmost endeavour to gain his friendship. It would, perhaps, 


give me some claim to that happiness that I have been the humble means of » 


laying his narrative before the reader, whose most obedient servant I have the 
honour to subscribe myself. 
Nicot Nemo, LL.D.* 


Edinburgh, September 1828, 





* Nicol Nemo begs leave to state, that he is in no way related to the Scots family of 
Nobody’s, who get the credit of so much misehief. 
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TASSO'S CORONATION.* 






































A crown of victory! a triumphal song! 
Oh! callsome friend, upon whose pitying heart 
‘The weary one may calmly sink to rest; 

Let some kind voice, beside his lowly couch; 
Pour the last prayer for mortal agony. 





A trumpet’s note is in the sky, in the glorious Roman sky, 
Whose dome hath rung, so many an age, to the voice of Victory ; 
There is crowding to the Capitol, th’ imperial streets along, 

For again a conqueror must be crown’d,—a kingly child of song. 


Yet his chariot lingers, 
¥et around his home 
Broods a shadow silently, 
*Midst the joy of Rome. 


A thousand thousand laurel-boughs are waving wide and far, 

To shed out their triumphal gleams around his rolling car ; 

A thousand haunts of olden gods have given their wealth of flowers, 
To scatter o'er his path of fame bright hues in gem-like showers. 


Peace ! within his chamber, 

Low the mighty lies, 

With a cloud of dreams on his noble brow, 
And a wandering in his eyes. 


» Sing, sing for Him, the Lord of song, for him whose rushing strain 
In mastery o’er the spirit sweeps, like a strong wind o’er the main! 
Whose voice lives deep in burning hearts, for ever there to dwell, 
As a full-toned Oracle's enshrined in a temple’s holiest: cell. 


ny ¥es, for/him, the victor, 
Sing—but low, sing low! 
A soft, sad miserere chaunt, 
Fora soul about to go! 


The sun, the sun of Italy is pouring o’er ltis way, 

Where the old’ three hundred triumphs moved, a flood of golden day ; 
Streaming through every haughty arch of the Cesars’ past renown— 
Bring forth, in that exulting light, the conqueror for his crown! 


Shut the proud bright sunshine 

From the fading sight ! 

There needs no ray by the bed of death, 
Save the holy taper’s light. 


The wreath is twined—the way is strewn—the lordly train are met— 
The streets are hung with coronals—why stays the minstrel yet ? 
Shout! as an army ents in joy around a royal chief— 

Bring forth the bard of chivalry, the bard of love and grief! 


Silence !—forth we bring him, 

In his last array ; 

From love and grief the freed, the flown— 

Way for the bier—make way ! = 





_ @hPasso died at Rome on the day before that appointed for his ¢oronation in the 


Capitol. 
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*Tis not an half hour’s work— 
A Cupid and a fiddle, and the thing’s done. 


* Horn back your head, if you 
please, sir, that I may get this napkin 
properly fastened—there now,” said 
Toby Tims, as, securing the pin, he 
dipped his razor into hot water, and 

n working up with restless brush 
the lather of his soap-box. 

‘“* I dare say you have got a news« 

r there ?” said I ; “ are youa po- 
itician, Mr Tims ?” 

“* Oh, just a little bit of one. I get 
Bell’s Messenger at second hand from 
a neighbour, who has it from his cou- 
sin in the Borough, who, I believe, is 
‘the last reader of a club of fourteen, 
who take it among them ; and, being 
last, as I observed, sir, he has the pa- 
per to himself into the bargain.— Please 
exalt your chin, sir, and keep. your 
‘head a little to one side—there, sir,” 
added Toby, commencing his opera- 
tions with the brush, and hoarifying 
my barbal extremity, as the facetious 
Thomas Hood would probably express 
it. “ Now, sir—a /eetle more round, 
if you please—there, sir, there. It is 
@ most entertaining paper, and beats 
all for news. In fact, it is full of every 
thing, sir—every, every thing—acci- 
dents—charity sermons—markets— 
boxing—Bible societies—horse-racing 
—child-murders—the theatres— fo- 
reign wars—Bow-street reports—elec- 
tioneering — and Day and Martin’s 
blacking.” 

“ Are you a bit of a bruiser, Mr 
Tims?” 

** Oh, bless your heart, sir, only a 
leetle—a very keetle. A turn-up with 
the gloves, or so, your honour.—I’m 
buta light weight—only a light weight 
—seven stone and a half, sir; but a 
rare bit of stuff, though I say it my- 
self, sir—Begging your pardon. I dare 
say I have ‘put some of the soap into 

our mouth. Now, sir, now—please 
let me hold your nose, sir.” 

* Scarcely civil, Mr Toby,” said I, 
« scareely civil—Phroo! let me spit 
out the suds.” 

** J will be done in a moment, sir— 
in half a moment. Well, sir, speak- 
ing of ‘razors, they should be always 
properly tempered with hot water, a 
4etle dip more erless. You see now 





FLETCHER. 


how it glides over, smooth and smack 

as your hand.—Keep still, sir, I might 
have given you a nick just now.—You 
—— a ketle of the mustachy 
e 

“No, no—off with it all. ‘No mae 
trimonial news stirring in this quar« 

ter just now, Mr Tims?” 

** Nothing extremely particular.— 
Now, sir, you are fit for the King’s 
levee, so far as my department is con 
cerned. But cannot go out just 
now, sir—see how it rains—a perfect 
water-spout. Just feel yourself at 
home, sir, for a /eetle, and take a 
around you. That block, sir, has 
very much admired—extremely like 
the Wenus de Medicine—capital nose 
—and as for the wig department, catch 
me for that, sir. But of all them there 
pictures hanging around, yon is the 
favourite of myself and the connese 
soors.” 

** Ay, Mr Tims,” said 1, “ that is 
truly a gem—an old lover kneeling at 
the foot of his: young sweetheart, and 
two fellows in buckram taking a peep 
at them from among the trees.” 

* Capital, sir—eapital. I'll tell you 
a rare good story, sir,-connected with 
that — and my own history, with 
your honour’s leave, sir.” 

* With all my heart, Mr Tims— 
you are very obliging.” 

*¢ Well then, sir, take that chair, and 
I will get on like a house on fire; but 
if you please, don’t put meoff my clew, 
sir.—Concerning that picture and my 
courtship, the most serious epoch of 
my life, there is a /eet/e bit of a story 
which*I would like to be a beacon to 
others ; and if your honour is still a 
bacheler, and not yet stranded on the 
shoals of matrimony, it may be Wer- 
bum -sapienti, as O'Toole the Irish 
schoolmaster used to observe, when in 
the act of applying the birch to the 
booby’s back. 

“ Well, sir, having received a gram< 
matical education, and been brought 
up asa peruke-maker from my earliest 

Sate oaths having seen a deal of 
igh life, and the world in general, 
in carrying false eurls, bandeaux, and. 
other artificial head-gear paraphernae 
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‘lia, in bandboxes to boarding-schools, 
and so on—a desire naturally sprung 


up within me, being now in my twen-. 


ty-first year, and worth a guinea a- 
week of wages, to look about for what 
old kind Seignor Fiddle-stringo the 
minuet-master used torecommend un- 
der the title of a cara sposa—open shop 
-—and act head frizzle in an establish- 
-ment of my own. 

** Very good, sir—In the pursuit of 
this virtuous purpose, I cast a sheep’s 
eye over the broad face of society, and 
at length, from a number of eligible 
specimens, I selected three, who, whe- 
ther considered in the light of natural 
beaquty, or mental accomplishment, 
struck me forcibly as suitable coadju- 
fors for a man—for a man like your 
humble servant.” 

.. “ A most royal bow that, Mr Tims. 
Well, proceed, if you please.” 
» “ Very good, sir,—well, then, to 
- The first of these was Miss 
Diana. Tonkin, a young lady, who 
kept. her brother’s snuff-shop, at the 
sign of the African astride the Tobacco 
Barrel—a rare beauty, who was on 
the most intimate talking terms with 
-half a hundred young bloods and 
beaux, who looked in during lounging 
hours, being students of law, physic, 
and divinity, half-pay ensigns, and 
theatrical understrappers, to replenish 
their boxes with Lundyfoot, whiff a 
Havannah cigar, or masticate pigtail. 
No wonder that she was spoiled by 
flattery, Miss Diana, for she was a bit 
of a beauty ; and though she had but 
one eye—by Heavens, what an eye 
that was !” 
:_‘€ She must have been an irresisti- 
ye creature, certainly, Mr Tims,” 
a ** Well, how did you come 
n 
_. “ Trresistible! but you shall hear, 
jsir.- I. foresaw that, in soliciting the 
honour. of this fair damsel’s hand, I 
should have much opposition to en- 
counter from the rivalry of the three 
professions, to say nothing of 
the gentlemen of the sword and of 
_ the buskin; but, thinks I to myself, 
‘ faint heart never won fair lady,’ so 
I at once set up a snuff-box, looked 
as tip-topping as possible, and com- 
menced canvassing. 

* The second e/ite (for I know a 
leetle French, having for three months, 
during my apprenticeship, had the 
honour of frizzlitig the head-gear of 

Count Witruvius de Caucauson, who 
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occupied private state-lodgings at the 
sign of the Blue Boar in the Poultry, 
and who afterwards decamped withe 
out clearing scores)—the second elite, 
(for I make a point, sir, of having 
two strings to my bow,) was Mrs 
Joan Sweetbread, a person of exqui- 
site ‘parts, but fiery temper, at that 
time aged thirty-three, twelve stone 
weight, head cook and housekeeper to 
Sir Anthony Macturk, a Scotch ba- 
ronet, who rusticated in the vicinity 
of town. I made her a few evening 
visits, and we talked love affairs over 
muffins and a cup of excellent congou. 
Then what a variety of jams and jel- 
lies! I never returned without a dis- 
ordered stomach, and wishing High- 
land heather-honey at the devil. Yet, 
after all, to prove a hoax !—for even 
when I was on the point of popping 
the question, and had fastened my silk 
Jem Belcher with a knowing Jeetle 
knot to set out for that purpose, I 
learned from Francie, the stable-boy, 
that she had the evening before eloped 
with the coachman, and returned to 
her post that forenoon metamorphosed 
into Madam Trot. 

* I. first: thought, sir, of hanging 
myself over the first lamp-post ; but, 
after a leetle consideration, I deter- 
mined. to confound Madam Trot, and 
all other fickle fair ones, by that very 
night marrying Miss Diana. I has- 
tened on, rushed precipitately into the 


shop, and on the subject—and hear, 


oh Heaven, and believe, oh earth! was 
met not by a plump denial, but was 
shewn the door.” 

“ Upon my word, Mr Tims,” said 
I, “ you have been a most unfortunate 
man. I wonder you recovered after 
such mighty reverses? but I hope r 

** Hope! that is the word, sir, the 
very word, I still had hope; so, after 
ten days’ horrible melancholy, in which 
I cropped not a few heads in a novel 
and unprecedented style, I at it again, 
and laid immediate and close siege to 
the last. and loveliest of the trio—one 
by whom I was shot dead at first 
sight, and of whom it might be said, 
as I once heard Kean justly observe 
in a very pretty tragedy, and to a nu- 
merous audience,—‘ We ne’er shall 
look upon her like again !’ ” 

‘“‘ Capital, Mr Tims. Well, how 
did you get on ?” 

“A moment's patience, with your 
honours leave—Ah ! truly, might it 
be said of her, that she was descended 
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from the high and great—her grand- 
father having been not-only six feet 


“three, without the shoes, but for forty . 


.odd. years principal. bell-ringer. in the 
steeple of St Giles’s, Cripplegate ; and 
-her grandmother, for long and: long, 
‘not only head dry-nurse to one of the 
noblest families in all England, but 
bona fide twenty-two stone avoirdupois 
—so that it was once proposed, by the 
undertaker, to bury her at twice! As 
-to this nonpareil of lovely flesh and 
-blood, her name was Lucy Main- 
spring, the daughter of a horologer, 
Sir,—a watchmaker—wvu/go so called— 
and though fattish, she was very fair 
—fair 1. by Jupiter, (craving your ho- 
nour’s pardon for swearing, ) she fairly 
made..me, give all other thoughts the 
cut, and twisted the passions of my 
heatt with the red-hot torturing irons 
of love. ’Pon honour, sir, I almost 
grow foolish, when I think of those 
‘days; but dove, sir, nothing can resist 
love, a saying which Professor Heavy~ 
‘stefn once turned into Greek, as I was 
ribbanding his pigtail for a tea and 
turn-out.—° Homnie wincit Hamor,’ 
said he ; to which I observed, ‘ a very 
“eute remark, your reverence. But 
you shail hear, sir.” 

“‘T hope, Mr Tims, you were in 
better luck with Miss Mainspring ?” 

“© A leetle, a leetle patience, your 
honour, and all will be out as quick 
as directly—the twinkling of a bed- 
post :—For three successive nights I 
sat up in a brown study, with a four- 
in-the-pound candle burning before 
me till almost cock-crow, composing 


a love-letter, a most elaborate affair, - 


the pure overflowing of /a belle passion, 
all about Wenus, Cupids, bowsand ar« 
rows, hearts, darts, and them things, 
which, having copied neatly over on 
a handsome sheet of foolscap, turned 
up with gilt, (for, though I say it 
myself, I scribble a smart fist, ) I made 
a blotch of red wax on the back as 
large as a dollar, that thereon I might 
the more indelibly impress a seal, 
with a couple of pigeons cooing upon 
it, and ‘ toujours wotre’ for the motto. 
This I popped into the post-office, and 
awaited patiently—may I add confi- 
dently ?—for the result. 

‘*-No answer having come as I ex~ 
pected per return, I began to smell 
that I was in the wrong box ; so, on 
the following evening, I had a polite 
‘visit from her respectable. old father, 
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-Daniel Mainégpring, who asked me 
-what my intentions were? = 

* «Tocommence wig-maker on my 
own bottom,’ answered I. 

‘* ¢ But with respect to my daugh- 
ter, sir?’ 

«¢ « Why, to be sure, to make her 
mistress, sir.’ . 
__ **£ Mistress !’ quoth he, ‘ did I hear 
you right/Sir ?” ' 

«* ¢T hope you are not hard of hear- 
ing, Mr Mainspring. I wish, sir—be- 
tween us, sir—you understand, sir. [ff 
to ae her, sir.’ i] 

«Then you can’t have her, sir.’ 

* ¢ But I must, sir; for I can’t do 
without her, sir.’ 

«*¢ Then you may buy a 

“Ah! you would not sign’ my 
death-warrant—wouldn’tyounotnow, ff 
Mr Mainspring ?” hese te 

“< ¢ Before going,’ said he, ramma- 

ing his huge coat-pockets with both 
ands at once, ‘ there is your letter, 

which I read over patiently, instead 
of my daughter, who has never ‘seen 
it; and I hope you will excuse the 
liberty I take of calling you a great 
-fool,and wishing you a good m ,” 

“< Now, though a lad of mettle, you 
know, sir,.it would not have been quite 
the thing to have called out my in- 
tended father-in-law ; so, with ama- 
zing forbearance, bridling my passion, 
I allowed him to march off triumph- 
antly, and stood, with the letter in 
my hand, looking down the alley after 
him, strutting along, staff in hand, 
like a recruiting sergeant, as if he had 
been a phoenix. 
_ A man of my penetration was not 
Jong in scenting out who was the fore 
midable rival to whom Daddy Main- 
spring alluded. Sacre! to think the 
mercenary old hunks could dream of 
sacrificing my lovely Lucy to sucha § 
hobgoblin of a fellow as a superannue 
ated dragoon quartermaster, with a 
beak like Bardolph’s in the play. But 
I had some confidence in my own qua- 
-lifications ; and as I gave a sly glance | 
down at my nether person, ‘ Dash- {fj 
the-wig-of-him !’ thought I to my- 
self, ‘if he can sport a leg like that of 
Toby Tims.’ I accordingly determi- 
-ned not to be discomfited, and took the 
earliest opportunity of presenting Miss 
‘Lucy, through a sure channel, with a 
passionate billet-doux, @ patent pair 
‘of gilt bracelets. and a box of Ruspi- 
ni’s tooth-powder. By St Patrick and 
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all the powers, it was shocking to sup- 
pose that such an angel as the cherry- 
cheeked Lucy should be stolen from 
me by such an apology for a gallant, 
as Quartermaster Bottlenose of the 
Tipperary Rangers. “Twas murder, 
by Jupiter.” 

“I perfectly agree with you, Mr 
Tims. Did you challenge him to the 
duello ?” 

“ A leetle patience, if you please, 
sir, and you shall hear all. During 

. the violence of my love-fits, I com- 
mitted a variety of professional mis- 
takes. I sent at one time a pot of 
bear’s grease away by the mail, in a 
wig-bex, to amember of parliament in 
Yorkshire ; and burned a whole batch 
of baked hair to ashes, while singing 
Moore’s ‘ When he who adores thee,’ 
in attitude, before a block, dressed up 
for the occasion with a fashionable 
wig upon it—to say nothing of my 
having, in a fit of abstraction, given a 
beautiful young lady, who was going 
that same evening to a Lord Mayor’s 
ball, the complete charity-workhouse 
cut, leaving her scalp as bare as the 
back of my hand. But cheer up !— 
tomy heppy astonishment, sir, mat- 
= work 4 a What a 
parley-vooing and billet-dooing pass- 
ed between us! We would have re- 
quired a porter for the sole pu 
Then we stolen interviews of two 
hours’ duration each, for several suc- 
cessive nights, at the old horologer’s 
back-door, during which, besides a 
multiplicity of small-talk—thanks to 
his deafness—I tried my utmost to 
entrap her affections, by reciting 
sonnets, and spouting bits of plays in 
the manner of the tragedy performers. 
These were the happy times, sir!. The 
world was changed for me. Padding- 
ton canal seemed the river Pactolus, 
and Rag-Fair Elysium ! 

“‘ The old boy, however, ignoraut 
of our orgies, was still bothering his 
brains to bring about matrimony be- 
tween his daughter and the veteran— 
who, though no younger than Methu- 
salem, as stiff as the Monument, and 
as withered as Belzoni’s Piccadilly 
mummy, had yet the needful, sir— 
had abundance of the wherewithal— 
page of yellow shiners—lots of the 

*real—sported a gig, and kept on board 
wages a young shaver of all work, 
with a buff jacket, turned up with 
sky-blue facings. Only think, sir 
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onl der for a moment what a for- 
midable rival Thad!” 

**T hope you beat him off, however,” 
said I. “ ‘I'he greater danger the more 
honour you know, Mr Tims.” 

** Of that anon, sir.—Lucy, on her 
part, angelic creature, professed that 
she could not dream of being unduti- 
ful towards kind old Pa; and that, 
unless desperate measures were re- 
sorted to, quamprimum, in the twink- 
ling of a bed-post she would be under 
the disagreeable necessity to bundle 
and go with the disabled man of war 
to the temple of Hymen. Sacriles 
gious thought ! I could not permit it 
to enter my bosom, and (pardon me 
for a moment, sir) when I looked 
down, and caught a glance of my own 
natty-looking, tight little leg, and 
dapper Hessians, I recommended her 
strongly to act on the principle of the 
Drary-lane play-bill, which says, 
‘ All for Love, or the World well 
lost.’ 

“ Well, sir, hark ye, just te shew 
how things come about ; shortly after 
this, on the anniversary of my ho- 
noured old master, Zechariah Pigtail’s 
birth, when we were allowed to strike 
work at noon, I determined, as a der« 
nier, resort as a clincher, sir, to act 
the genteel, and invite Miss Lucy, in 
her furs and falderals, to accompany 
me to the exhibition of Pictures. 
Heavens, sir, how I dressed on that 
day! The Day and Martin of my 
boots reflected on the shady side of 
the street. I took half an hour in 
tying and retying my neckcloth en 
mode. My handkerchief smelt of la« 
vender, and my hair of oil of thyme— 
my waistcoat of bergamot, and my 
inexpressibles of musk. I was a pere 
fect civet for perfumery. My coat, 
cut in the jemmy fashion, I buttoned to 
suffocation ; but ’pon honour, believe 
me, sir, no stays, and my shirt neck 
had been starched per order, to the 
consistence of tin. In short, to be 
brief, I found, or fancied myself kill- 
ing—a most irresistible fellow. 

“J did not dare, however, to call 
for Miss Lucy atiold Pa’s, but waited 
for her at the corner of the street, 
patiently drumming on my boot, with 
a knowing little bit of bamboo; and 
projecting my left arm to her, off we 
marched in triumph. 

“ The Exhibition Rooms were 
crowded with the ton ; and to be sure 
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a great many fine things were there. 
Would you seen them, sir. There 
were Admirals in blue, and Generals 
in red—portraits of my Lord this, and 
my Lady that—land scenes, and sea 
scenes, and hunting scenes, with ships, 
and woods, and old castles, all amazing- 
ly like life. Inshort, sir, Providence 
seems to have guided us to the spot, 
where we saw a picture—the picture, 
sir—the pattern copy of that there pic- 
ture, sir,—and Heavens! such a piece 
of work—but of that anon—it did the 
business, sir. No sooner had I per- 
used it through my guizzing glass, 
which, I confess, that I had brought 
with me more for ornament than use 
—having eyes like a hawk,—than I 
thetically exclaimed to Lucy—‘ Be- 
nold, my love, the history of our fates!’ 
Lucy said, ‘ Tuts, Toby Tims,’ and 
gave a giggle ; but I went on insolemn 
gravity, before a circle of seemingly 
electrified spectators. 

«¢« ’Spose now, Miss Lucy,’ said I, 
holding her by the finger of her Li- 
merick glove; ‘spose now, that I 
had invited you to take an outside seat 
on the Hampstead Flying Phoenix 
with me, to goout to a rural junket- 
ing, on May-day in the afternoon. 
Very well—there we find ourselves 
alive and kicking, forty couple footing 
it on the green, and choosing, accord- 
ing: to our tastes, reels, jigs, minuets, 
or bumpkins. ’Spose then, that I have 
handed you down to the bottom of 
five-and-twenty couple at a country- 
dance, to the tune of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Morgiana in Ireland, Pe- 
tronella, or the Triumph ; and, not~ 
withstanding our having sucked a 
couple of oranges a-piece, we are both 
quite in a broth of perspiration. Very 
good—so says I to you, making a gen 
teel bow, ‘ Do you please to walk 
aside, and cool yourself in them there 
green arbours, and I will be with you 
as quick as directly, with a glass of 
lemonade or cherry brandy?’ So says 
you to me, dropping a curtsey ala 
mode, ‘ With ineffable pleasure, sir ;’ 
and away you trip into the shade like 
a sunbeam. A 

“*“ Now, Lucy, my love, take a good 
look of that picture. That is you, 
*spose, seated on the turf, a /eetle be- 
hind the pillar dedicated to Apollar ; 
and you, issuing like a daffodilly in 
April, are waiting with great thirst, 
and not a little impatience for my 
promised appearance, from the sign of 
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the Hen and Chickens, with the- cor. 
dials, and a few biscuits on a salver—— 
when lo! an old bald-pated, oily-faced, 
temnnonga a ranter, whom 
"y your e atimastions ing, you 
have fairly danced. out of his oiard 
senses, comes pawing up to you like 
Polito’s polar bear, drops on his knees, 
and before you can avert your nose 
from a love-speech, embalmed in the 
fumes of tobacco and purl, the hoary 
villain has beslobbered your lily-white 
fingers, and is protesting unalterable 
affection, at the rate of twelve miles 


‘an hour, inclusive of stoppages. Now, 


Lucy, love, did you ever,—say upon 
your honour,—did you ever witness 
such a spectacle of humanity? Telt 
me now?—Behold, that very little | 

dog in the corner is so mortally sick; 
that, were he not upon canvass, there 
would be nothing for it but vomiting. 

“** Very well. Now, love, take a 
peep down the avenue, and yon is me, 
yon tight, handsome little figure, with 
the Spanish cap and cloak, attended by 
a trusty servant in the same costume, 
to whom I am pointing where he is 
to bring the cherry-brandy ; when, 
lo! we perceive the hideous appari< 
tion !—and straightway rushing for- 
ward, like two tigers on a jackass, we 
seize the wigless dotard ; and, calling 
for a blanket, the whole respectable 
company of forty couples and upwards, 
come crowding to the spot, and lend 
a willing hand in rotation, four by 
four, in tossing Malachi, the last of 
the lovers, till the breath of life is 
scarcely left in his vile body. 

** € Now, Lucy,’ says I, in conclue 
sion, ‘ don’t you see the confounded 
absurdity of ever wasting a thought 
on a broken-down, bandy-legged, beg« 
garly dragoon? Just look at him, 
with an old taffeta whi ie tied 
to his back, like Paddy from Cork, 
with his coat buttoned behind! Isn’t 
he a pretty figure, now, to go a-court« 
ing? You would never forsake the 
like of me—would younow? A spruce, 
natty little body of, a creature—to be 
the trollop of a spindle-shanked vete- 
ran, who, besides having one foot in 
the grave, and a nose fit for three, 
might be your great-grandfather ?” 

** It was a sight, sir, that would 
have melted the heart of a wheel-bar« 
row. Before the whole assembled exe 
hibition room, Lucy first looked blue, 
and then blushed consent. ‘ Toby,” 
said she, ‘ don’t mention it, Toby, 
9 


















dear,—I am thine for ever and a 
day!’ lic sounds, which at once 
sent Bottlenose to’ Coventry. His 
chance was now weak indeed, quite 
like Grantham gruel, three groats to a 
gallon of water. In an eestacy of 
sion, sir, I threw my silk handk ief 
an the floor, and, kneeling on it with 
one knee, I raised her gloveless fingers 
to my lips! i 

- The whole company ee their 
hands, and laughed so heartily in sym- 
pathy with my good luck! Oh! sir, 

you but seen it—whata sight for 
sore eyes that was!” 

. “Then you would indeed be the 
happy man at last, Mr Tims,” said I. 
Did: you elope on the instant ?” 

- “ Just done, please your honour.— 
Next morning, according to special 
agreement, we in a gig; and, 
writing @ penitent letter from the 
Valentine and Orson at Chelsea, Daddy 
Mainspring found himself glad to 
come to terms. Thrice were the banns 
vgs and such a marriage as we 

ad! ’Pon honour, sir, I would you 
had been nt. It was a thing to 
be remembered till the end of one’s 
life. A deputation of the honourable 
the tion of barbers duly at- 
tended, puffed out in full fig; and 
eveti the old Quartermaster, pocketing 
his disappointment, was, at his own 
ial petition, a forgiven and favour- 
guest. Seldom has such dancing 
been seen within the bounds of Lon- 
don; and, with two fiddles, a tam- 
bourih, and a clarionet, we made all 
the roofs. ring, till an early hour next 
morning—and that we did. ” 
**'Y6u are a lucky fellow, MrTims,” 

said I. 

** And more than that, sir. When 
old Mainspring kicks, we are to have 
the counting of his mouldy coppers— 
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so we have the devil’s luck and our 
own; and as for false curls,’ brafds, 
Bandeaux, Macassar oil, cold cream, 
bear’s grease, tooth-powder, and Dutch 
toys, shew me within the walls of the 
City a more respectable, tip-topping 
perfumery depot and wig-warehouse, 
than that wherein you now sit, and 
of whieh I, Tobias Tims, am, with due 
respect, the honoured master, and 
your humble servant ! 

** T hope, sir, in explanation of that 
there pretty picture, I have now given 
you 2 full, true, and particular ac. 
count of this most important scene of 
my life to the letter. Perhaps, sir, 
you may think it rather a plain, un- 
varnished tale ; but true and simple 
though it be, it may prove a /eetle use~ 
ful to those, whose fingers itch to 
mount “ proud Ambition’s ladder.” 
Perhaps few can crop hair, or cut their 
cards with my dexterity ; and I trust 
I have shewn, sir, to your entire sa« 
tisfaction, that an inexperienced bars 
ber’s boy succeeded in out-manceuvring 
an ancient officer of the line ; and, as 
I have a beard to be shaved, 


“¢°Twas thus I won sweet Lucy’s hand, 
My bold and beauteous bride.’ ”” 


Just as Master Tobias Tims, with 
vehement gesticulation, was mouth« 
ing and murdering the lines of poor 
Coleridge, a bevy of beauties from 
Cheapside landed from a hackney 
coach, to get a little head-trimming 
for Alderman Marrowfat’s great dine 
ner-party ; and, as the master of the 
ceremonies was off at a tangent to 

lace chairs,—the rain still continu. 
ing, I unfurled my umbrella, on his 
door-steps, wished the eloquent pruner 
of mustachios a hearty good-by—and 
exit. 

















Ir is much to be regretted, that a 
volume of travels from the pen of a 
man properly qualified to write one, is 
fas rare, as it is amusing and valuable. 
The mass of “ Travels,” “ Tours,” 
&c., with which the press in late years 
has teemed, may, ia respect of manu- 
facture and authenticity, though not 
of amusement, be fairly classed with 
novels. If we except a little informa 
tion drawn from official sources con- 
tained in them, which their adventu- 
rous parents might procure with infi- 
nitely more facility at their firesides 
at home, than amidst perilous exploits 
abroad, their general characteristics 
harmonize sufficiently with those of 
novels, to prove a close family affinity. 
The difference is little more than a 
nominal one between the “‘ privileges” 
of the traveller which he understands 
so well and luxuriates in so largely, 
and those of the novel-writer. The 
one too often, like the other, invents 
the adventure, or the more attractive 
parts of it, fills up a rude outline of 
fact from imagination, and erects on 
a narrow, feeble foundation of real 
life, a magnificent fabric of fiction. 

' ‘The causes are not involved in much 

mystery. A very rare combination of 
qualifications and circumstances is es- 
Sential for enabling a man to give a 
just description of even his own coun- 
try. Divers difficult scientific acquire- 
ments, powers of observation and de- 
duction of the first order, indefatigable 
industry, a thorough practical know- 
ledge of men and things, derived prin- 
cipally from actual experience—these 
rank amidst his indispensable qualifi- 
cations. Even though possessed of 
them, his description will be a miser- 
ably erroneous one, if he have not am- 
ple means for both seeing and exami- 
ning—if every thing be not thrown 
open to his inspection, and he be not 
allowed abundant time for scrutini- 
zing, sifting, and judging. It may be 
gathered from this how few there are 
who are capable of describing foreign 
countries, and that these few must be 
almost the last of their kind to become 
travellers. 

While the great body of those who 
wander abroad labour under almost 
every possible disqualification, they 
. Vou. XXIV. 
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nevertheless must publish their ‘‘ Trae 
vels.” The inexperienced novice, 
whose knowledge of life has been al- 
most wholly drawn from books—the 
superficial coxcomb, who cannot de- 
scribe the most common occurrence ace 
curately—the romantic female, whose 
eyes are confined to some half dozen 
drawing-rooms, and who sees ev 
thing through the medium of pootieal 
fiction—the man who merely. gallops 
a few hundred miles across a country, 
and draws his knowledge of it from 
what he observes on his gallop—he 
who only sojourns two or three months 
in a foreign land, and does not become 
generally acquainted with fifty of its 
inhabitants, or intimately with even 
one—all must publish, and all must 
give a finished description of the coun 
tries they visit. On setting pen to 
paper, they find themselves destitute 
of gehuine materials, and in conse~ 
quence disguised pilferings from the 
works of others, and gorgeous sketches 
from the ideal world, supply the place 
of naked fact and faithfl delinea- 
tion. If such a traveller, happily for 
himself, select a country which is not 
visited by competitors, his volume cir- 
culates without contradiction, as a mar- 
vellous specimen of truth and infor- 
mation ; but if the same country be 
described by different travellers, de 
scription refutes description, until the 
most credulous readers are driven into 
incredulity. 

The Irishmen who undertake to dee 
scribe Ireland, furnish striking proofs 
of the difficulties which environ the 
writers of travels. They speak with 
even more than warrantable contempt 
of all sketches of their country which 
are made by those who have not seen 
it. Place one of these sketches before 
them, and on the answer to the ques 
tion—Has the author ever been in Ire- 
land? depends their judgment. If 
the answer be in the negative, they on 
this alone pronounce it, directly, or 
by implication, to be of no value. 
Now it so happens, that no English- 
manor Scotchman ever dreams of de- 
scribing Ireland in any other way, if 
he have not been in it, than from the 
best Irish authorities } he merely re< 
peats in substance has been writ- 
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ten or spoken by Irishmen. The 
judgment, therefore, thus passed on 
his description amounts to this—one 
Irishman declares that another knows 
nothing of Ireland. As to reasoning 
from facts, the world, we imagine, 
will think with us, that an English- 
man or Scotchman is as capable of 
doing it as an Irishman. Our own 
experience enables us to say, that it is 
no pleasant matter being led in this 
manner by one Irishman into the fire 
of another ; and that it is doubtful 
whether any thing can be safely be- 
lieved which Irishmen say of their 
country. 

But the Irishmen who describe their 
country, do not content themselves 
with attacking the descriptions of each 
other, through the immolation of the 
English and Scotch writers who un- 
warily repeat what they promulgate. 
They assail each other, front to front, 
in the most murderous manner possi- 
ble. In the last Session of Parliament 
the state of Ireland was brought under 
discussion, and a number of thé most 
respectable Irish members of all par 
ties declared that a large part of the 
population was involved in extreme 
penury and suffering. Mr G. R. Daw- 
son—what an incomprehensible per- 
son he is !—boldly, and with his 
wonted vehemence, denied the truth 
of this, and asserted, that the people 
were in reasonably comfortable cir- 
_ cumstances, and had nothing worthy 

of notice to complain of. Scarcely any 
thing is stated of Ireland by one 
Irishman, which is not contradicted 
by another ; and almost every Irish- 
man who describes its condition, de- 
clares, that his description is the only 
true and perfect one; and that all 
othersare worthlessfictions. If nothing 
is to be believed of Ireland, save what 
Irish writers and orators concur in, 
nothing more is known of its actual 
condition at this moment, than is 
known of the North Pole. The mis- 
fortune is, that these writers and ora- 
tors, according to their own evidence, 
eternally substitute one error or defect 
for another; their labours lead us 
only to this conclusion, that the state 
of Ireland is a thing wholly above dee 
scription. 

Matters, we regret to say, are much 
the same with the Englishmen who 
describe England. During the last 
Session of Parliament, the prices of 
corn were notoriously below remunes~ 
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rating ones, and the farmers complain- 
ed loudly of loss and suffering: the 
Legislature was assured, by evidence 
on petition, that the wool-growers, the 
shipowners, the silk manufacturers, 
the glove manufacturers, those eme 
ployed in the production of lead, kelp, 
&c. &c. were enduring great losses 
and privations, and that pauperism 
prevailed in many quarters to a la« 
mentable extent. Nevertheless, Mi- 
nisters, in the King’s speech, indul- 
ged in congratulations on the general 
prosperity of the country: it requi- 
red innumerable readings of the speech 
to convince us that this was reality. 
The shipowners and silk manufactu- 
rers declared to the House of Com-« 
mons, that they were distressed ; Mr 
Huskisson, Mr Grant, Mr Goulburn, 
and other members, declared to it 
that they were in great prosperity. 
At this moment, large portions of the 
community complain that they are in 
grievous suffering, while the Treasury 
papers protest, that not only the com- 
munity in general, but these very por- 
tions of it, are in the most prosperous 
condition. The government scribes 
have long enjoyed notoriety of a par« 
ticular kind, and their present exploits 
far surpass all their former ones. Ifa 
body of men be brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy, one of these creatures, 
at the nod of Mr Goulburn, Mr Vesey 
Fitzgerald, or any other master, exhi« 
bits his brazen front, and swears be- 
fore heaven and earth, that they are 
in the most flourishing circumstances. 
The most opposite descriptions are 
given of almost every thing; even 
conflicting conclusions are drawn from 
such official documents, as might be 
expected to preclude by their nature 
all diversity of opinion. If we seek 
information touching the circumstan- 
ces and character of any division of 
society—the operation of any law- 
system or institution—the feelings and 
manners of the population—in a word, 
any matte:, one set of describers gives 
us an elaborate statement, which an- 
other set protests is a mass of false 
hood. We cannot find sufficient una- 
nimity on any subject to justify evi- 
dence ; and we are almost compelled 
to exclaim—facts have vanished from 
the world, and England has become 
to its own inhabitants an unknown 
country ! : 
What may be properly called the 
Travels of the Gentlemen of the Press, 
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are of a nature to inspire inveterate 
incredulity touching the literary la- 
bours of travellers. We are always 
much enraptured when we see a Lon- 
don newspaper announce, that it is 
dispatching ‘‘ a Gentleman” to some 
foreign land, to report on passing 
events, or on a tour through the Eng- 
lish counties, to describe their condi- 
tion. Our rapture flows, not from the 
hope of information, for we resolve to 
disbelieve all that the “ Gentleman” 
may write; but from the certainty 
that a plentiful and delicious feast of 
amusement is about to be placed be- 
fore us. If a Gentleman of the Press 
traveller fall infinitely below all others 
in furnishing correct information, he 
far surpasses them in amusing his 
readers. The most witty and humor- 
ous novel-writer can scarcely bear 
comparison with him, on the score of 
creating laughter. He is an animal, 
who from nature or avocation—we 
suspect the latter—cannot see any 
thing as it is, or give to the most ma- 
—- lie the air of probability. 
When we say that he makes the truth 
appear to be an impossibility, we need 
not say what he makes of fable. The 
easy toil and unlimited leisure of the 
voluntary traveller are not his ; the iron 
chains of amaster bind him to time and 
quantity of labour ; by a certain pack- 
et or post, he must transmit a certain 
number of sheets; and these sheets 
must be filled with ‘ news”—with 
matter which will be comprehended 
and relished, not only by the general 
readers of newspapers, but by the 
readers of the particular paper which 
employs him. Whether he see or 
not, he must describe; whether he 
know any thing or not, he must sup- 
ply information ; and his description 
and information must be of a particu- 
lar kind, though they be directly the 
reverse of what he sees and knows to 
be the reality. 

If the Gentleman of the Press be in 
a foreign country, the direful necessity 
which rests upon him compels him to 
profess to do what it is impossible for 
any human being to do. A stranger 
to the language, and destitute of 
sources of information, he shuts him- 
self up in his lodging, and, in his off- 
hand task-work manner, describes the 
force and operations of distant armies, 
the feelings and conduct of all classes 
of the people, and the most secret in- 
tentions and_measures of the govern 
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ment, with minuteness and confidence 
perfectly amazing. His events, and 
anecdotes, and sketches of character, 
far excel any thing that romance-wri- 
ters have hitherto ventured to trace. 
He gives such horrible accounts of 
this ruler or that—of one party or an- 
other—that his pot-house believers 
fancy, as they read them, their porter 
tastes of blood, and their tobaccoe 
smoke smells of gunpowder. The 
unhappy Cockney lights upon them’ 
at the eating-house during dinner, and’ 
his visage assumes a lachrymose ex- 
pression absolutely heart-breaking. 
He cannot finish his meal ; he stands 
aghast at the occasional clatter of 
plates, fearing it proceeds from the 
chains of some tyrant ; and he broods 
over the awful news for the rest of the 
day, until he utterly wastes the mate- 
rials on which his calling employs 
him. The newspaper gives the “Gen- 
tleman’s” marvellous narrative—the 
next packet brings a complete official 
refutation of it, but nevertheless he 
heroically writes on. The war which 
the course of events makes on him 
renders him furious ; and then his ra< 
vings, diatribes, denunciations, pre- 
dictions, and delineations, become to 
all but his petrified Cockney readers 
ludicrous beyond conception. At the 
termination of his adventures abroad, 
actual occurrences complete the falsi- 
fication of every thing he has written. 
If the Gentleman of the Press make 
a tour in England, he lands, perhaps, 
from a steam-vessel in the dusk of the 
evening at some seaport, which he 
leaves by the six o'clock coach the 
hext morning. He is an utter stran- 
ger in the place, and he knows no- 
thing of shipping or mercantile affairs ; 
nevertheless, by some method com- 
erm in the arcana of the Press, 
e in this single night becomes better 
acquainted with the place than its old- 
est inhabitant. He sends to his 
per a flaming account, shewing chat 
shipowners are in circumstances pre 
cisely the reverse of what they state, 
and proving that they are ignorant 
of their own affairs, and incapable of 
managing their own business. Havin 
demonstrated them to be liars an 
dolts, he oracularly settles an intris 
cate question of state policy, by pro- 
mulgating that prohibition is a part of 
free trade. He then describes the 
state of trade, the peculiarities of the 
place, and the character of its inhabi- 
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tants as authoritatively as. though he 
some knowledge respecting 
them. 

The most experienced farmer has 
to walk through his own fields again 
and again before he can form an esti- 
inate of what they will produce ; and 
after the most careful examination, 
his estimate is frequently an erroneous 
one. The Gentleman of the Press is 
an extremely different person. Riding 
on the coach-top at the rate of eight 
or ten miles an i and having pro- 
bably never before seen a field of 
corn, he perceives at a glance how 
much every acre will yield to a bushel, 
not only in the part through which 
he passes, but throughout the country. 
Passing in this manner through some 
half-dozen villages, he is enabled to 
perceive, without asking a question, 
the precise state of pauperism in the 
whole district ; he sees clearly that the 
complaints of landlords and farmers, 
touching their inability to supply their 
labourers with employment, are ut- 
terly groundless. Against such an 
authority the evidence of parish-books 
is of course worthless. ‘The state of 
the hedges, farmsteads, and land, de-~ 
monstrates to him that the farmers are 
in great prosperity, and that their 
allegations to the contrary are wholly 
false. From the conversation of two 
fellow-travellers he discovers the pe- 
culiar disposition and characteristics of 
the inhabitants of the whole shire ; 
by seeing at intervals, at a distance of 
some hundreds of yards, a few strag- 
gling labourers, he is enabled to de- 
scribe accurately the bodily size and 
strength of the whole population ; and 
in glancing at the mode of manage- 
ment followed in a field or two, he is 
made intimately acquainted with the 
mode followed throughout England. 
He finds that the landowners are utter 
strangers to their own interests, and 
that the farmers are totally ignorant 
of their own business. Then the in- 
ventions and schemes he puts forth in 
the way of improvement are positively 
incredible. The solemn, pompeus, 
‘oracular, dictatorial tone in which he 
_ his absurdities is in perfect keep- 
ing with them, and to the lovers of 
merriment he furnishes the most de 
licious treat imaginable. 

’ When-two newspapers publish ace 
counts of the same place at the same 
titne from their “ correspondents,” 
the “Gentlemen” operate on each other 
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in an excessively unlucky manner. A 
few weeks ago, the ‘‘ correspondent” 
of one of the London morning papers 
represented the silk trade at Man- 
chester to be in the most flourishing 
state. This took place just after the 
London silk manufacturers had held 
their public meeting ; and the “ cor 
respondent” protested that their coms 
plaints of stagnation were utterly false, 
and that the trade in general was brisk 
in the highest degree. This superna 
turally gifted person, who had no con 
nexion whatever with the silk trade, 
and who dated himself at Manchester, 
was far better acquainted with the 
state of the trade in London, Maccles~ 
field, Congleton, &c., than the manu- 
facturers resident in these places. <A 
week or ten days afterwards, through 
some unhappy discovery, the same 
“* correspondent” notified in his paper 
that at Manchester the silk trade was 
very heavy, the manufacturers gave 
out a greatly diminished quantity of 
work, and the workmen were only 
partially employed. Here was a tor- 
turing confession. Almost on the same 
day the Manchester “ correspondent” 
of another London morning paper an- 
nounced the silk trade to be so ama- 
zingly prosperous at Manchester, that 
the manufacturers were sending to all 
parts of the country in search of ad- 
ditional hands. ‘* Correspondent” 
here smote and exposed “‘ correspon 
dent” in a way truly anti-christian. 
In the following week the first-named 
** correspondent” proclaimed that the 
silk weavers had struck, because their 
masters sought to reduce wages. This 
was a deadly stab in the very vitals of 
his rival. The heads of the press, we 
suspect, then discovered that these 
proceedings, so amusing and edifying 
to the public, were endamaging their 
reputation, and placing the secrets of 
the press in danger of exposure ; and in 
consequence they put an end to them. 
We suspect this, because both the 
** correspondents” were afterwards 
wholly silent touching the Silk Trade 
in their accounts of Manchester. 

How barbarously have the Irish 
** correspondents” of the newspapers 
dealt with each other! ‘“ Your ac 
counts,” says one of them to his paper, 
meaning thereby the accounts written 
by himself, “‘ have made here a deep 
impression—they are acknowledged to 
be the only true ones—the stuff pub- 
lished in the other papers is really 
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abominable.” Then the “‘ correspon- 
dent” of another paper cuts up these 
accounts in the most savage manner, 
and protests that the reverse of them 
is the truth. Each rails against the 
newspapers for imposing those false- 
hoods on the public, which, amidst 
them, they fabricate. 

What we have said, makes us read 
the published descriptions of both fo- 
reign countries and our own with a 
bias to disbelieve every thing. We 
frequently read with much pleasure ; 
we sometimes think if it be invention 
it is very pardonable ; we are anxious 
to be informed, but still our incredu- 
lity is unconquered. This incredulity 
towards the generality of such descrip- 
tions makes us attach the greater va- 
lue to the few, on the fidelity of which 
we know we can rely. From one of 
the latter we are about to make some 
extracts. A gentleman of great expe- 
rience and respectability in the mer- 
cantile world, an active and accurate 
observer, and in whom much reading 
is combined with extensive knowledge 
of men and things, lately visited the 
United States of America; and his 
journal has been placed in our hands, 
with permission to transcribe any part 
of it that may be calculated to interest 
our readers. It was never intended 
for publication, and of course it was 
not written to serve the author’s inte- 
rests or ambition, or to benefit this 
party or that party: it is an unvar- 
nished statement of what he saw and 
heard. We commence our extracts 
without farther preface. 

** New York, June 16th, 1828. The 
steam-boats or ferries across the river 
are well managed. Steam-boats are 
the glory and comfort of this country, 
and they display much that might be 
imitated in England. They come up 
to floating wharfs at all times, the ex 
act height of the vessel, so that child- 
ren and cattle go in and out with per 
fect ease and safety. They are double 
boats, the paddles working between, 
so that the great commotion so dan- 
gerous in the Thames is avoided. At 
one ferry they are obliged to give you 
a good boat in five minutes for two 
cents, or one penny ; but the steam- 
boats charge four cents or twopence, 
and they arrive so frequently, that you 
need never wait five minutes. How 
different is all this from the danger to 
person and baggage, and the exactions 
and insults of the watermen met with 
on the Thames !” 
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The authorities of the City of Lon« 
don might here, we conceive, draw 
some useful instruction from Jona- 
than. 

** In a steam-boat, I had had some 
conversation with a decent-looking 
man, who, with five others, buys cate 
tle in Ohio for the New York market. 
He had then 500 on the road; I saw 
them, and they were very fine cattle, 
in both shape and condition. They 
travel 600 miles in sixty days, and lose 
about 100 lbs. in weight each on the 
journey. They cost four dollars per 
112Ibs. in Ohio, and sell for from 
seven to seven and one-half dollars in 
New York; thus leaving a very good 
profit. The consumption of New York 
is from 400 to 500 head of cattle, and 
500 to 600 of sheep per week. Were 
it not for Ohio, the market would be 
an ill-supplied and dear one; in the 
last fall meat was twelve to thirteen 
dollars the cwt. The butchers bleed 
their cattle almost to death previously 
to slaughtering ; as the people like 
their meat as white in cooking as 
sible. My informant thinks that the 
Ohio cattle will not go down the Wel- 
land canal to Montreal, as they cannot 
bear shipboard.” 

‘* Notwithstanding that the trade of 
New York is very dull, the revenue 
arising from the customs for the first 
quarter of 1828, is 4,188,935 dollars. 
All the newspapers are advertising for 
mechanics, weavers, labourers, &c. 
People here say, that while England 
is receiving the worthless emigrants 
of Ireland, they (the Americans) are 
receiving a valuable mass of English 
emigrants, driven from home by the 
usurpations of the Irish ones. This I 
fear is too true ; 140 vessels arrived at 
New York during the month of May, 
and they brought 4100 passengers.” 

Jonathan is in the nig t, and he has 
great cause to rejoice that things are 
in such a lamentable state in this couns 
try. The declaration made during the 
last Session of Parliament by Mr G. R. 
Dawson, that the Irish labourers did 
not deprive the English ones of em- 
ployment, and throw them on their 
parishes, displayed ignorance, which 
no one could have expected to find in 
even the humblest government office. 
The lower orders in London are Irish 
to a very large extent ; and the case is 
the same in many other large places. 
We see it announced, that: one town 
or another contains 20,000. or 40,000 
Irish inhabitants, which, not many 
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years ago, scarcely contained one. It 
cannot be doubted that there are some 
hundreds of thousands of Irish of both 
sexes permanently established in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Now, did they 
bring their employment with them 
from Ireland, or do they merely do 
what the English would not do? The 
reply must necessarily be in the nega- 
tive ; and of course the only conclusion 
before us is, they deprive the English 
labourers of employment, and compel 
them to apply for parish relief, and to 
emigrate. The matter is above doubt. 
In late years, Irish labourers have 
spread themselves throughout Eng- 
land, and have established themselves 
in great numbers in every place of 
magnitude ; in the same time, vast 
numbers of English ones have been 
compelled to emigrate or receive parish 
relief from obvious inability to procure 
employment. Those who, in the teeth 
of this, will maintain what Mr Daw- 
son asserted, must be much deficient 
in either intellect or honesty. Even 
the Irish who merely come for hay- 
time and harvest, and then return to 
their own country, add much to pau- 
perism in England. The English la- 
bourer was wont, by obtaining good 
wages for himself and employment for 
his wife, to provide in these seasons 
what would enable his insufficient 
winter earnings to support his family. 
The Irish labourers, by keeping down 
wages, and preventing his wife if not 
himself from being employed, disable 
him from doing this ; and in conse- 
quence, in winter, when work is scarce 
and wages are bad, he is constrained 
‘to have parish relief. 

The influx of Irish labourers brings 
various grievous evils on England. 
We willingly admit, that the people 
of Ireland possess many fine qualities, 
but, nevertheless, we must believe our 
own eyes and ears ; and, without pre- 
tending to speak of those who remain 
in Ireland, we must say, that the por- 
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tion of them who visit this country 
possess many evil qualities as well as 


good ones. One lamentable charac. 
teristic of the lower Irish, male and 
female, is, a residence in England will 
not improve them. They bring with 
them a ponderous load of barbarism 
and vice ; and neither good example, 
nor good wages, nor any thing else, 
can induce them to throw it from their 
shoulders. Those who have been long 
established in and near London are 
about as filthy, ragged, and vicious, as 
they were when they left their native 
island. It is a curious illustration of 
human nature, that Irish vices have, 
even in our courts of justice, been, by 
their impudence and invincibility, al- 
most converted into virtues. If Engs 
lish labourers are brought before the 
sagacious magistrates of London for 
being drunk in the streets, and enga- 
ging in savage rows, these magistrates 
know not how to reprobate and punish 
them sufficiently ; but if Irish ones 
appear on a similar charge, it is made 
matter ofamusement, andalmosttreat- 
ed as though they had an exclusive 
privilege to indulge in such conduct.* 
Drunkennessis condemned in the Eng 
lish, as an odious and destructive vice ; 
in the Irish, it is only laughed at asa 
half-innocent, half-laudable love of 
whisky. 

Not only does this influx of Irish 
labourers injure the body of Eng- 
lish ones most grievously in their 
general circumstances, but it esta- 
blishes among them examples of the 
worst description. It converts our 
mobs toa great extent into Irish ones, 
and causes the lower orders in our 
large places to consist in a great mea- 
sure of beings distinguished for dirt, 
rags, ignorance, and bad morals. It 
tends powerfully to give us a labour- 
ing population of Catholics. If it con- 
tinue to be what it has for some time 
been, it must produce a deplorable 
change in the general circumstances 





* The manner in which police cases are often reported in some of the London news- 
papers is highly disgraceful to the country. Justice to the public and the individual de- 


mands that they should be reported with strict accuracy and proper decorum. 


Instead 


of this, a large part of the reports is frequently pure fiction. The reporter puts speeches 
into the mouths of those who appear before the magistrate which they never utter ; and 
he does this to cover them with ridicule, for the amusement of the readers of his paper. 
This is not the worst. He, in his ribaldry, holds up good feelings to contempt, and 
justifies, or even lauds the worst vices, by making heroes and martyrs of the profligate. 
This is more especially his conduct in regard to the Irish. No matter what shameful 
deeds they may be charged with, he turns it into burlesque, and intimates, that it is 


mere harmless eccentricity. 
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and character of the lower classes in 
England. 

While it thus operates against this 
country, it is in the highest degree 
beneficial to America. It banishes to 
the latter our civilization, docility, in- 
dustry, skill, and good principles, to 
give her power and wealth, which are 
employed in various ways to injure 
us. 

This state of things calls aloud for 
remedy. If it be necessary for a part 
of the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom to emigrate, let those do so who 
can be best spared ; but suffer not the 
least valuable to banish the most va- 
luable. If Irish labourers cannot 
come to England without driving 
English ones to America, proper faci- 
lities ought to be afforded them for 
emigrating to America instead of this 
country. 

“‘ The population of New-York is 
said to be 180,000: thisincludes 20,000 
strangers, and the same number of 
blacks. On the Ist June, there were 
in its port 582 vessels of above 50 tons 
burden each. 140 vessels arrived at it 
during May, of which 109 were Ame- 
rican, and 23 British ones.” 

“¢ After what had been said of the 
American navy, I was anxious to see 
the navy yard, and had an excellent 
opportunity. The officers of each de~ 
partment went with us; and my as- 
tonishment was great. We found a 

‘sloop of 24 guns almost ready for 
launching ; two vessels called frigates, 
as far finished as they choose to finish 
them, and one which they called a 74, 
the Ohio. The frigates carry 64 guns, 
and are in size, &c. equal to our se- 
venty-fours. The 74 will be of 2700 
tons, and will carry 110 guns. This 
is a wonderful ship; she has 52 feet 
beam, and her deck is enormous, not 
being drawn in as usual. ‘These ves 
sels are all built of live oak ; the tim- 
bers are so close, that they would be 

rfectly water-tight without plank 
ing ; they, however, have planking 7 
inches in thickness. Two other se« 
venty-fours, the Franklin and Wash- 

ington, are here a good deal out of re- 

air. Hereisalso the Hudson, a frigate 
Built for the Greeks, but which has 
been purchased by the government ; 
she is ready forsea, to convey an envoy 
to England, and then to take a cruise. 
We then went over the Fulton steam- 
battery, formed for firing red-hot shot 
and throwing boiling-water. It is 
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bomb-proof. It was not finished until 
after t 
receiving ship. We saw in it 766 men 


receiving their grog ; partof them were: 


for the Hudson frigate. The Ameri- 
cans will not find the difficulty in ob- 
taining men for their navy which De 
Roos supposes, because a naval war 
would render much of their mercans 
tile shipping idle. They are recruit- 


ing for their navy far inland, where: 


the smart straw-hats, blue-bosomed 
shirts and white trowsers, seem to have 
charms. Salt is used to a very great 
extent in ship-building; and it is even 
in contemplation to have salt-water 
pits, in which the timber may be kept 
in pickle till wanted. They say, that 
beef-barrel staves never rot. Twelve 


of the large vessels, one of which is to’ 


carry from 140 to 150 guns, and 
twelve sloops, besides frigates, are 
building in their different yards. Ishall 
endeavour to see the greatship. The 
timber, build, finish, and weight of 
metal of their ships are astonishing, 
and well does it behove the British 
government to consider, whether it 
has vessels able to cope with them. In 
the retrenchment plans of the United 
States, their navy and its pay were 
included, but this has been abandon- 
ed; both have been raised, and their 
officers are much better off than ours. 
We saw the naval chapel ; the service 
is Episcopalian.” 


We will now give our traveller's ace. 
count of what he saw in the navy yard: 


at Philadelphia. 
“* T now went to the navy yard, and 


here, my astonishment was complete. . 


I went over, and through, and measu- 


red the 74 gun-ship, the Pennsylvania,’ 


intended to carry 144 guns, most of 


which, 42 pounders, are in the yard. . 


I made her deck 225 feet long, her 
beam 54 feet, and her depth 80 feet. 
I was told she would be of 3100 
tons burden, and would have 1200 
men. She is in a state to be quickly 
finished, if wanted. Her work is fi- 
nished like cabinet-work, and she is 
closely timbered like the Ohio. De 
Roos has shewn a levity in his descrip. 
tions, which the sight of such ships 
ought to have prevented. He has hurt 
his character much in this country by 
his flippancy and ignorance, and the 


Americans express much surprise at. 


his promotion. The hull of another 
frigate, alias 74, is finished ; and a 24. 
gun sloop is ready for launching.” 


war, and it is now used as a” 
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It is prodigiously galling to an Eng- 
lishman, that the boasts of naval ar- 
chitecture are to be found in England 
no longer—that ships can be found in 
another country, to which equals can- 
not be furnished by the British navy. 
This humiliation ought to be shook 
from us in utter conterapt of expense, 
even if it affected nothing beyond na- 
tional pride ; but it affects other mat- 
ters, on the importance of which we 
need not dilate. Things will, indeed, 
be most criminally managed by go- 
vernment, if, in our next war with 
America, British ships be not at the 
least fully equal to American ones in 
every thing. 

While the merchant navy of Ame- 
rica is gaining so rapidly upon, and is 
making so nearan approach to our own, 
it is attempted in various quarters to 
allay our apprehensions by the assu- 
rance, that the Americans will never 
be able. to procure seamen to man a 
powerful navy. We fear this assu- 
rance, is entitled to but little attention. 
Granting that they have not impress- 
ment to resort to, they could enact 
laws. which would be equally effica- 
cious. A country anxious for naval 
glory, thirsting for aggrandisement, 
and to which in time of war powerful 
fleets are essential for preserving its 
commerce and protecting its shores 
from invasion, would readily submit to 
such laws, should they be found ne- 
cessary. Whenever America shall 
possess as many merchant seamen as 
this country, it will be a practicable 
matter for her to man as many ships 
of war as this country. She will pos- 
sess the means, and the fair probabi- 
a 4 is, that she will employ them. 

* But she would be a very dangerous 
enemy on the ocean if she possessed 
only half as many ships of war as this 
country. This would make her prac- 
tically almost our equal, because our 
strength would of necessity be so much 
divided. We ought to know from the 
history of our own naval greatness 
how much depends on the first two or 
threegreat battles. Supposeshe should 
in the aggregate have half as many 
ships of war as ourselves, and that in 
the first battle she should capture and 
destroy fourteen or twenty sail of the 
line, what would be the consequence ? 
Naval power differs widely from mi- 
litary power: it is a thing of the 
most frail and delicate existence ; and 
they who possess it, and to whom 
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the possession is of the first moment, 
should nurture it with the care requi- 
red by the tender exotic. The loss 
of a single battle may destroy it, not 
only for the moment, but for ever. We 
took from France her navy ; and her 
colonies—her means of creating ano= 
ther navy—followed. Let America 
wrest from us for a moment our naval 
supremacy in any point she may assail, 
and some of the most valuable of our 
colonies must become her easy prey: 
let her obtain these colonies, and not 
only must we lose a large part of our 
merchant navy, but she must practi- 
cally gain it. As it happened hereto-~ 
fore to France, Holland, &c., so it 
must happen to us if we be beaten on 
the ocean. The loss of the first fleet 
will go far towards insuring the loss of 
the second: with fleets—colonies, mer- 
chant ships, and the means of forming 
fleets, must be lost ; and what we lose 
must be gained by the enemy. ; 

There is in this the most powerful 
argument which could be adduced to 
prove, that if, in case of a war, Ame- 
rica could send a fleet of fifteen or 
twenty sail of the line to sea, it must 
be of the very highest importance that 
the British ships destined to meet 
them should be at the least fully equal 
to them in size, build, weight of me- 
tal, complement—every thing. And it 
shews that we ought not to neglect pre- 
caution, in our reliance on our aggre« 
gate numerical superiority. What- 
ever difficulty America might encoun- 
ter in procuring seamen, it is matter 
of certainty, that she possesses all the 
essentials for sending to sea a power- 
ful naval force. It is matter of cer- 
tainty that she is at this moment in 
essentials a formidable naval power, 
looked at without reference to any al- 
liances she might enter into. When 
we glance at her population and mere 
chant navy, we cannot give impli« 
cit credit to those who aver that it is 
impossible for her to precure 50,000 
or 100,000 men for her ships of war. 
But it is pretty clear that in hostilities 
with us, she would have allies. Of 
France, we need not speak ; but what 
is passing in the Mediterranean makes 
it necessary for us say, that to Russia 
and America have for some time ob- 
viously made it a point of policy to 
cultivate each other's friendship, and 
Jean to each other against this coun- 
try. Make Russia a strong naval 
power by suffering her to appropriate 
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European Turkey, and she will be the 
naval ally of ‘eels against us. We 
need not point out what Russian and 
American interests this alliance would 
serve. 

The triumph which Russian diplo- 
macy has lately achieved is amazing, 
unparalleled, and even miraculous. 
The execrable Greek treaty was enter 
ed into by this country confessedly to 

vent her from making war on ‘Tur 
es and yet it left her at full liberty 
to make such war! On its being sign- 
ed, she attacked Turkey, and used it 
as the means for making allies of Eng- 
land and France in the attack. That 
Turkish fleet which she could not 
have destroyed alone, she destroyed 
through the assistance of the English 
and French fleets, which this treaty 
gave her. She. would not exercise her 
rights as a belligerent in the Medi- 
terranean, until a French army was 
landed in the Morea—that is, she 
would remain a neutral, because by 
doing so, she could war much more 
effectually against Turkey through the 
aid of England and France, than she 
could do as a belligerent. As soon as 
neutrality became less effective than 
open war, she resorted to the latter 
through the most shameful breach of 
faith. The Greek treaty was to bind 
the contracting parties from employ- 
ing arms, and yet France has sent an 
army to Greece to enforce it. Through 
this detestable treaty Russia gain- 
ed the courage and pretexts for ma- 
king war on Turkey, she made Eng- 
land and France her powerful allies in 
the war, and she restrained other 
wers from interfering against her. 
hy Ministers have adhered to it so 
tenaciously, when they might so long 
since have honourably abandoned it, 
is a matter not to be explained by our- 
selves. We do not say all we think, 
when we say that rm | have follow- 
ed a most hazardous line of policy. 
Russia and France may be sincere in 
their professions, but at any rate it 
is very clear that not the least re« 
liance can be placed on those of the 
former. Our belief is, that they are 
not sincere—that they are actuated by 
motives of vicious aggrandisement— 
and that France will be mightily disap- 
inted if she cannot contrive to involve 
erself in hostilities with the Pacha of 
Egypt. If the Turkish authorities do 
not act with incredible dexterity, we 
imagine we shall soon hear of a French 
VoL. XXIV. 
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army being sent to » or some 
other part, to rally 22% and of 
course demand indemnities. If they 
are not sincere, they have had vantage 
ground given them by this country, 
from which they may do her incaleu- 
lable injury. The spirit and princi- 
ples of the Greek treaty gave England 
a clear right to insist that Russia 
should not commence war, and that 
France should not send a soldier to 
Greece ; and this right she ought to 
have sternly exercised without any re« 
gard to professions. 

When the proceedings of these 
powers may easily do great injury to 
our relative naval strength in regard 
to America, it behoves us to keep a 
jealous eye on the naval strength of 
the latter. Ministers deserve the high 
est praise for the fortifications they 
are raising in our American posses 
sions, and we earnestly trust that the 
miserable cant of “‘ economy” will 
only make them on this point more 
lavish in expenditure. These fortifi- 
cations will practically rank amidst 
the leading bulwarks of our maritime 
supremacy. Valuable as the Canadas 
are in a commercial point of view, they 
are still more valuable on other con 
siderations. If America gain them, 
she must take from us that large pot 
tion of naval power which we draw 
from them. This will make her mer- 
chant navy aboutequal toour own, and 
render our retention of the West Indies 
a doubtful matter. The question— 
Shall the Canadas belong to England, 
or America? is to a very great extent 
this question—Shall maritime supre- 
macy be possessed by England, or 
America ? 

We heartily wish that we could 
praise Ministers as warmly for pro- 
tecting our merchant navy. This has 
long been, and still is, distressed and 
declining ; and the American one has 
long gained rapidly upon it. If Ame- 
rican shipsmultiply as they have done, 
they will in a few years be—putting 
the loss of colonies out of the question 
—more numerous than our own. 
While such is the case, a reciprocity 
treaty is in existence between this 
country and America, which gives to 
the latter nearly the whole conyme 
trade. Instead of having a full an 
regular share of this trade, British 
ships are in a great measure driven 
out of it, except in times of loss and 
suffering. Here . a treaty which 
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gives to the ships of America most 
unjust advantages, to the t benefit 


of her naval power, and the great in- 
jury of our own. From this fact, what 
is the irresistible inference ? The trea- 
should be abandoned, and our own 
ips should be, at the very least, placed 
on an equality with the American ones. 
What is there to prevent this from 
being done? Nothing. This country 
can annul the treaty at any time by 
iving six months’ notice. The plea 
t it might injure our manufactures, 
has no longer any weight ; the tariff 
has destroyed it. Toa discriminating 
duty on their ships and their cargoes, 
America could oppose nothing of much 
moment in the way of retaliation. A 
retaliatory. duty on ours would be 
of comparatively no use to her. Her 
ships already carry almost every thing 
that we export to her, therefore it 
could do but small injury to the Bri- 
tish ‘ones in the outward voyage. 
Speaking with reference to maritime 
power alone, it is imperiously necese 
sary for this treaty to be annulled, and 
for the carrying trade between this 
country and America to be so regula- 
ted that British ships may have at all 
times their full share of it. 

We must proceed to other matters. 
It would be unpardonable in us to 
omit the following notice of the Ame- 
rican ladies. 

- “ — a women are certain- 
yv y-like, pretty, good walkers 
p ae F nomen 

We can easily believe this when we 
remember from whom they sprung. 

*€ Quakers are not so numerous here 
as I oe ert they dress in all ways, 
from the original broad brim to the 
gayest fashion. A great schism has 

a lace among them. An 
Engli fenale preacher accused them 
of Unitarian ciples ; they denied 
the truth of the accusation, but it has 
— among them the apple of dis- 


Notwithstanding the different ac- 
counts which have been published of 
the Shakers, the following will be read 
with much interest : 

Ho thang we as Oe seaines 

i , We were ised by the num- 
ber of carri ton carts, = horses, 
which were waiting under the trees. 
On entering the chapel, we found the 
brothers and sisters in silent meeting, 
which is usually the commencement 
of their devotions. There were about 
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seventy of each sitting on stools facing 
each other, as still and motionless as 
statues. The men had no coats, but 
were dressed in old-fashioned jackets 
without collars, having flap pockets, 
and three plaits behind, trowsers, wor- 
sted stockings, and good shoes. Their 
linen was beautifully white ; and their 
faces were a wholesome healthy brown. 
The women wore very fine, plain, bor- 
dered, pretty caps, and long white 
dresses from the throat to the wrists 
and ankles, as white and pure as we 
were told their minds were within. 
The old women were plump and good< 
looking ; the young ones were almost 
as white in their faces as in their gar- 
ments. Their eyes were all soul, and 
their eyebrows and lashes seemed as 
if pencilled. The men had, many of 
them, ribbons round their arms, as if 
marks of office. There were nearly 
double the number of visitors on 
benches along the walls, &c. After so 
sitting for some time, a leader thanked 
God for all the blessings they enjoyed, 
but in an especial manner for having 
had their souls opened to the know- 
ledge of the last revelation, and to an 
understanding thereof, leading them 
to salvation, into which happy state 
they had now entered, having a ful- 
ness of joy. They then all rose, re« 
moved their seats, and stood like bale 
let-dancers. A man now commenced 
a psalm or spiritual song, in which all 
joined, marking the time with their 
bodies in a short shake, the men with 
their feet also. The style of singing 
resembled that of a London street-bal- 
lad-singing sailor: their tunes were 
of the same style; in one of their 
dances the chorus was ‘ Toora, loora, 
loo.” When the psalm was finished, 
a nice old gentleman came forward 
and addressed the visitors. He wel- 
comed us to see their simplicity of 
worship ; and requested those, who 
came from euriosity to see something 
new, to look and observe, as the 
might carry away something to think 
upon which might do them good, He 
observed, they did not set their light 
under a bushel, but they let all the 
world see it ; and hoped none came to 
interrupt them, or amuse themselves 
improperly. 

** Another psalm was now sung, and 
another short address to God followed, 
in which reference was made to the 
old custom of. praising God by dan- 
cing. After a pause the dance began, 
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the whole singing at the same time as 


loudly as ible. In dancing they 
held up their hands as dancing dogs 
hold up their paws, waving them up 
and down to the time. The dance re- 
quired but little space ; it cannot be 
so easily described as imitated ; some- 
times they clapped their hands vio- 
lently. .This was repeated several 
times ; the perspiration ran down their 
faces, and the place smelled much. 

*« A preacher now came forward and 
preached to the visitors, = to his 
own people.) He gave us his reasons 
for the hope that is in them, by giving 
a short, and in general, a clever and 
fair history of revelation, divided into 
three. heads. His text was,—* Old 
things have passed away, behold all 
things are become new.’ This expo- 
sition, in all, save the peculiar tenets, 
was very sensible, and was given much 
after the manner of our Wesleyan Me- 
thodists. However, of Wesley, he said, 
that he had not knowledge without 
measure, as he had missed a knowledge 
of the last revelation. He made a cu- 
rious allusion to circumcision, and gave 
a strange exposition of being ‘ neither 
mmarried nor given in marriage,’ which 
he maintained had reference to this 
life. He asserted that they should 
abstain, &c. and that it was priestcraft 
of the most abominable kind to pretend 
for a dollar to give people the right of 
living in ungodly and destructive lusts. 
He said, that in them, the new Jeru- 
salem was present upon earth ; and 
that it was necessary to live here now 
as we would live in heaven hereafter, 
seeing how we prayed for that heaven. 
He exhorted us to observe how happy 
they were—that they were all as angels 
purged and purified from sin, &c. &c. 
* Have you,’ said he, ‘ any cheaper 
way of salvation than ours? Have you 
any other way? No! without bodily 
purity, there is no mental holiness ; 
and without holiness no man shall see 
God.” New singing and dancing fol« 
lowed ; in the last psalm all fell on 
their knees exerting their voices to the 
utmost. After another short exhorta- 
tion to us, the leader said, ‘ the meet« 
ing is finished.’ Original sin was 
throughout strongly and convincingly 
argued, 

‘* There are some curious anomalies 
among these singular people ; while 
they prohibit matrimony and sexual 
acquaintance, they will take charge of 
and educate children. They hold their 
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goods in common ; aby one on joining 
them gives up all his property to the 
common stock, and if he even leave 
them he takes nothing away. There 
are several establishments ; the largest 
is at Lebanon, and is said to be very 
rich. This society is one of the small< 
est, and may consist of from 400 to 
500 members. It has been in exist~ 
ence about forty years. It is clear 
that knaves, fools, and enthusiasts, 
make up the majority of its members. 
Not long since the treasurer walked 
off with 25,000 dollars ; it is said he 
originally took to them 20,000, so that 
he only abstracted his own with usury. 
Sometimes a couple, who are anxious 
to change the spiritual titles of brother 
and sister into more worldly ones, will 
leave the society, and pay the dollar 
alluded to by the pi er. Their 
rules are severe ; they work hard, and 
manufacture every thing they wear 
and use ; they are excellent gardeners, 
by which they make great gains ; it is 
common all over the United_States, to 
see on the shops—‘ Shakers’ seeds sold 
here.’ They occasionally expel mem< 
bers.” 

It is singular enough that religious 
enthusiasm, even in the wildest of its 
vagaries, should bottom religious purity 
and salvation on that which strikes at 
the existence of the human race. 

‘* Being on the subject of religion, 
I may observe, that while any opinions 
not inconsistent with the safety of the 
State are tolerated, blasphemies and 
obscenities, such as are exhibited in 
London, and are there patronised and 
defended by those who know better, 
are not allowed here. In the immoral 
New York, not a blasphemy or ine 
decency like those of Carlile, Tay- 
lor, &c., is exhibited. The exhibitor 
of such things would soon find him- 
self within the walls of a peniten« 
tiary.” 

We extract this with a deep sense 
of shame. That America, without a 
church establishment, should so far 
excel this country in her care of mo« 
rals, is certainly a matter of humilia- 
tion. At this moment, books are open- 
ly sold in London which contain not 
only the most revolting attacks on re< 
ligion, but the most seductive incite« 
ments to profligacy ; some of them are 
specially addressed to our wives and 
daughters, to induce them, by argu« 
ment and instruction, to cast off their 
chastity. Yet the Government, the 
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laws, and even the Society for the Sup- 
ression, of Vice, are wholly inactive. 
f such books were wholly innocuous, 
the character of the country demands 
that the foul blot which they form 
upon it should be removed ; but they 
are extremely injurious. When our 
rulers and legislators again inquire 
into the causes of the increase of vice 
and crime, we hope they will open 
their eyes to the fact, that publications 
which cast every species of abuse and 
mockery on religion, and place before 
the inexperienced of both sexes every 
temptation to lewdness and debauch- 
ery, may rank amidst such causes. 
_ ** T have given as nearly as possible 
what I saw and heard at Niskuyana, 
but I am told very different things of 
the Shakers and their doctrines ; viz. 
that they are Atheists—that they dis- 
avow, or at least make no account of, 
the Mosaic revelation—that they deny 
the resurrection of the body, claiming 
a preference for the last or present re= 
velation, as given by their founder, 
Ann Lee, who is therefore superior 
to Jesus Christ, as in her the last re- 
velation is fulfilled. I am told that 
they claim a degree of perfection su- 
perior to that of Moses, David, or 
Christ. In respect of these things, the 
preacher I heard spoke in general, as 
I conceive, in an orthodox way of God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. He spoke of the resurrection, 
and the final judgment. They do, 
however, claim perfectibility.” 

** The pains taken to promote edu- 
cation are astonishing ; there is a 
strong, feeling in its favour among the 
different religious bodies. Even the 
Catholic clergy are obliged to give 
education to some extent, to preserve 
their flocks, and their moral power 
over them. Each district is obliged 
to pay a certain sum to a general edu- 
eation fund; and in certain modes 
money is received from this fund in 
proportion to the numbers educated. 
A stimulus to education is thus kept 
up. The Catholics are labouring hard 
in. the back western counties, using 
the old French settlers as a point d’ 
appui ; and the College de Propaganda, 
I am told, is by no means niggardly 
of money to assist them. Being on 
religion again, I find I have forgotten, 
mm its place, a notice of Unitarianism. 
{ did think it was gaining ground 
here; I have now reason to think 
otherwise, It appears, like the reli- 
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gion of other sects, to have had its 
* revival,’ and to be going down 
again. It has for some time been pa 
ramount in Massachusetts, having by 
some means got hold of the divinity 
professor's chair in Hollis’ College ; 
several judges and other influential 
men belong to it. Dr Channing is 
the leader ; he is a seceder from the 
Congregational Church.” 

Our traveller speaks of the horses 
of America in terms of high praise : 

* The horses in this country have 
pleased me much ; the general stock 
being far superior to ours. Their sires 
were from England, and the blood is 
kept pure, so that none are now ime 
ported. They beat ours in trotting ; 
I have heard of three miles in eight 
minutes and two seconds. 

“* Our horses are very good ; one of 
them had just been taken from grass, 
and although it worked hard, it would 
not sweat. The driver, at our first 
watering place, gave it a bottle of 
whisky to make it sweat—and as this 
had not the desired effect, he threat- 
ened to give it a gallon. However, I 
did not see him administer this gentle 
dose. In giving his horses water, he 
put a shovel of wood-ashes into the 
pail; I asked him if this was to take 
the chill from the water, or take off 
its hardness. His reply was, ‘ I guess 
not—it’s to do em good, I reckon.’ 
On pursuing my inquiries farther, I 
found this was generally done to cure 
botts.” 

The following harmonizes but little 
with the glowing and poetical descrip- 
tions which have been put forth of the 
American Indians; but as it is, we 
suspect, so much the more faithful, we 
must give it: 

“* Saratoga. Some Indians, men 
and women, pass the house. The men 
are almost black ; they are large-hea:l< 
ed, Calmuck-foreheaded, large-mouth- 
ed, ugly old fellows. Their long black 
hair hangs over their faces, on which 
some straggling apologies for beard 
and whiskers are seen, which have 
not been pulled out, or shaven ; they 
are dressed in slouching hats and 
smock frocks. The women are squaw~ 
ish enough ; their long black hair is 
parted ; a blanket is round their loins, 
pulled up to the neck of a child hung 
behind them, and held by the corners 
in their hands: they wear a petticoat, 
and loose leggings on their feet. The 
young men Jook cleaner and better ; 
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and they pull out the face-hair: they 
have formed a small encampment near 
the town, and are the Oneidas. Alas! 
ean these be the descendants of those 
Oneidas whom Campbell, in his Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, has endowed with 
the greatest and sternest virtues of 
humanity—‘ The stoics of the woods, 
the men without a tear?’ It is even 
so. I am sorry to confess, that the 
little I have seen of these children of 
the forest has caused me to write off 
a heavy discount from my anticipa- 
tions, and I may | my hopes. This 
Indian nation is in the pay of the Uni- 
ted States; the Indians are allowed 
6 dollars, or 26s. each, per annum, 
and are located near Utica. 

“IT found that the Indians were 
considered to be not so swift of foot, 
or so strong, as Europeans ; but en- 
durance and continuance are their 
forte ; when a European is about ex- 
hausted, their wind is improving.” 

The following characteristic of Jo-« 
nathan is of a diverting nature. In 
Albany our traveller went into a hand 
some well-built church, and was amu- 
sed to find the said Jonathan's ease and 
habits consulted in a place of worship 
in this manner: ‘ ‘The seats were 
made to lean back, so as to be what a 
chair is, when it is half thrown over 
backwards. An American is seldom 
content with one chair ; he kicks it up 
and balances it, or leans it against the 
wall, and sends out his feelers for all 
within reach: he will sometimes have 
three or four under contribution at 
the same time. He is fond of having 
his heels higher than his head.” 

We have not extracted this for the 
sake of its adoption in England. 

** Utica. I went into a rifle ma- 
nufactory, and looked at these uner- 
ring guns in all states. According to 
our ideas, they are ill made, having 
ne size or weight in the ball ; although 
they are in general very light, they 
handle in proportion very heavy, from 
their wanting a stock balance. The 
stock is hollowed out at the end for 
the shoulder, and is inconvenient for 
quick use. But the Americans hold 
them and handle them differently from 
us. They lift the gun out, using their 
left hand at a very long rest ; their 
right elbow is even with their shoulder ; 
their hand is up to their ear as if draw- 
ing a bow; and they thus pull the 
stock to fit the shoulder. Their most’ 
approved rifle turn is once round in 
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four feet length. Their barrels are 
somewhat longer than ours ; the bores 
are very small. I saw one 150 balls 
to the md. They vary in price 
from fifteen to eighty dollars ; their 
best are made heavy ; detonating locks 
are 24 dollars or Is. 3d. extra. The 
greatest place of manufacture is near 
Baltimore, where they have a mode 
of loading at the breech to fire very 
quickly ; by this mode they fire four 
times more quickly than by the come 
mon mode. As I have not seen, I 
cannot describe it. The government 
has bought the manufacture for the 
army.” 

The honours to i Saas Jack 
son is aspiring demand the extracting 
of the following notice of him : 

“* Mohawk country. I seea curious 
sight. A large team of oxen and a host 
of men and boys are dragging down 
the mountain a tall hickory tree, to 
plant it in a neighbouring town, to 
rejoice around on the 4th—the anni- 
versary of independence. It is asto« 
nishing what wonders a nickname will 
perform. General Jackson’s is ‘ Old 
Hickory.’ This tree is strong, hard« 
grained, with a hard ro bark— 
Jackson has a dry hard phiz, and looks 
rough and ready. This emblematic 
tree shews the political feelings of the 
neighbourhood. He is coniellitash by 
all, even by his friends, to be a rough 
back-woodsman, Indian kind of sole 
dier ; and his credit was gained by his 
success over our troops at New Orleans, 
and his destroying of the hostile In- 
dians. ‘ As bold as a lion, as tough as 
hickory, as hard as nails, but as une 
licked as a bear’s cub.’ His military 
reputation may, in the event of his 
being elected President, be productive 
of serious events ; should he prove ig 
norant and incapable in his civil 
city, he may wish to hide his 
encies by playing at soldiers. How 
blind is human nature! This people, 
the most unmilitary among civilized 
nations, is proud of its military achieve- 
ments, and pants for military renown.” 

Nothing is more calculated to preag 
vent us from feeling that respect for 
the character of the people of America 
which we wish to feel, than the fact, 
that they are likely to make such a 
man as Jackson their President. It is 
impossible for us not to deduce some- 
thing from the man’s character touche 
ing that of his {riends. A part of the 
London’ press, we perceive, has been 
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puffing this uncivilized, uncouth be- 
as “ the friend of all that is liberal 
and enlightened.” Wesuspect he has 
won this by the furious animosity he 
hasoccasionally displayed against Eng- 
land, and the fate to which some time 
ago he subjected certain Englishmen. 
It is Kazardous work to its parents. 
If the liberal and enlightened people 
marshal themselves under such leaders 
as “ Old Hickory,” their exploits will 
soon lead to their own annihilation. 
We will now give at one view our 
traveller’s notices of manufactures. 
“‘New York. The best Bengal 
and China goods they get from Len- 
don at much lower rates than they 
can import at from the East. Some 
ordinary goods would do well if sent 
to London; they do not sell here. 
Cotton goods of domestic manufacture 
are so well protected, that they pay 
well for manufacturing: the duty on 
British goods that may cost 4d. per 
yard being 3d. I saw some bleached 
shirtings, well manufactured, at 18 
cents, equal to 9d.; they would be 
worth about 64d. at Manchester. The 
duty on woollens they consider quite 
a prohibition. I am most surprised 
to find that calico printing is carried 
on to agreat extent. A Mr from 
Manchester, they tell me, has been 
expending 100,000 dollars on pre- 
mises and machinery ; and he turns 
outa great quantity of work very low ; 
single colours are 14s. per piece of 
20 yards. I attended some public 
sales, and examined these prints ; they 
resemble in cloth and work Belfast 





Our traveller asks, “‘ Are not such 
men traitors?” In better times, the 
reply would have been in the affirma- 
tive, but in these, such men are laud- 
ed above all others. If a man now 
transport his capital and skill to a fo- 
reign nation, and assist it to strike mil 
lions annually from the trade of his 
native land, his conduct receives the 
highest eulogy; it is only when he 
wishes his country toretain her wealth, 
kill, trade, superiority, and greatness, 
that he is stigmatized asa traitor. The 
worst of the traitors are not the men 
who act like the individual in ques- 
tion ; they are the Ministers and Le- 
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a who not only tell such men 
at their conduct is highly laudable, 
but enable them, by the abrogation of 
laws, to send abroad machinery and 
workmen. For their own sake, we 
advise this higher class of traitors to 
be guilty of the inconsistency no long< 
er, of insisting that machinery, skill, 
and capital, ought to be exported to 
foreign nations, and, in the samebreath, 
lamenting that such nations rival us 
and destroy our trade. It would dise 
grace the most ignorant hind in 
realm. If our machinery, skill, and 
capital, ought to be exported, an exe 
port of manufactures ought to be de- 
stroyed. Nothing could be more self« 
evidently true. 

“* Baltimore. In this town and 
neighbourhood are various manuface 
tories, cotton, glass, copper-rolling, 
printing, &c. &c. I visited Crook’s 
cotton manufactory, where the whole 
process from cleaning the cotton to 
selling the manufactured article is per« 
formed. Sail cloth, their principal ar- 
ticle, 22 inches wide, was from 30 to 
42 cents; or from 15d. to 21d. per 
yard, less 5 per cent. It is getting 
greatly into use in the United States 
navy. It is said to hold the wind 
better, to wear longer, to suffer less 
from chafing, and not to mildew. They 
give in wages one dollar to nine per 
week. Mechanics here get from one to 
half a dollar per day ; or from 4s. 6d. 
to 6s. 9d. Common labourers obtain 
from 2s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. according to 
work and value. They keep constant 
ly importing improvements from Enge 
land, but cannot bring goods out so 
cheap as the latter. All machinery is 
done by imported workmen, but Joe 
nathan constantly claims it.” 

Great light is here thrown on the 
causes which enable foreign countries 
to gain so swiftly upon us in manu- 
factures. 

“Troy. There are several manue 
factories of different kinds in this 
neighbourhood. The largest belongs 
to Mr , of whom mention has 
been made already. He brought out 
his brother from Manchester last year ; 
they have five establishments, and it 
is said have invested therein above 
500,000 dollars. 





** In 1825 the value of woollens imported here from 


England was ‘ 4 
In 1827 it was ° ° ° 


10,876,873 dollars. 
7,014,938 t. 
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_ The new duty on woollens is almost a prohibitory one on most articles. 
It is estimated that in the woollen manufactories here 60,000,000 dollars are 
invested, and that they employ about 80,000 persons directly, and 30,000 ins 


directly. 


“ In 1825 the import of cotton manufactures was . 
In 1826 it was . . . ° 


“ Under the new duty, the import 
must be very inconsiderable. Our 
liberal Manchester men, following up 
our liberal legislators, have set ma- 
chinery enough to work here to ren- 
der importing unnecessary. Messrs 
, now find that it is better to make 
their machinery here, than to import 





** But all kind of manufactories are 
exceedingly on the increase. 

** T have in a short time seen and 
heard much ; I have, in all instances, 
gone to the best hotels, and have heard 
the great men of the country hold 
disputations on the Tariff, in which 
after a time I have ventured to join. 
Although the Tariff has been greatly 
abused by the merchants of New York 
and the cotton-growers of Georgia, I 
believe it to stand in a large degree 
on national vanity, as touching Eng- 
land in a sore place. I am sorry to 
find a great jealousy of our commerce, 
and particularly of our manufactures. 
There is in the people much disposi- 
tion to a little sparring, and to uphold 
manufactures at any risk, or what they 
call the American system. Their po- 
litical economy begins at home, and 
I fear ends there. With us an oppo- 
nent of our ‘ New System’ is taunted 
with being behind the age in which 
he lives, and is called an ignorant, or 
prejudiced, or foolish fellow, full of 
old-fashioned, obsolete notions ; but 
here the boot is on the other leg. If 
a man advocate free trade, and the 
liberal principles which are now the 
rage among us, he is in the same man- 
ner denounced ; he is suspected of be- 
ing no good citizen, and of being in- 
terested in the benefit of foreigners. 
The cotton-growers are called selfish, 
&c., like our agriculturists.” 

“ The Tariff, however, is far from 
being satisfactory in respect of wool- 
lens. It cuts in two ways; it lays a 
duty on imported wool, and protects 
the manufacture by an enormous duty. 
The measure was carried as some of 
our measures are carried in the House 
of Commons. When the agricultu- 
rists were asked to vote for the Tariff, 
— Yes, was their reply, if you will yote 
for the duty on wool. 


11,036,038 dollars. 
te ae 5,601,961. 

‘¢ There is a certain and great dea 
gree of fear that Great Britain may 
retaliate by a heavy duty on cotton. 
If she can encourage it from other 
places in sufficient quantity, I wish 
she would. In 1827 the entire crop 
of cotton was 970,000 bales, of 340 
Ibs. each, or 329,800,000 lbs. Of 
this England took 670,000 bales, or 
201,000,000 Ibs. This was nearly all 
brought to England by American 
—_ Thecotton-growers, shipowners, 
and agents, may well feel sore on the 
subject ; but I do not believe that they 
will be able to make any impression 
on the manufacturing and agricultural 
people of the north and east.” 

In remembering the side we have 
taken, and the bitter epithets which 
have been showered upon us, we are 
mightily comforted by the infor- 
mation that ours are the fashionable 
principles amidst the “ liberal and 
enlightened republicans” of the Uni- 
ted States. It is gratifying to us to be 
able to appeal from our revilers to the 
very people whom these revilers have 
been so long holding up, as a perfect 
model in principle and conduct of 
every description. How can we be call- 
ed bigoted, illiberal, and unenlighten- 
ed, when we join in creed with sucha 
people? After having been so long 
told that we have been born a century 
too late, and that in the march of intel- 
lect we cannot even keep sight of the 
rear, the discovery that we have been 
born some century too soon, and that 
we are marching with the “ most vir 
tuous and enlightened of nations” at 
the head of mankind, with antiqua- 
ted Old England at an immeasurable 
distance behind us, is almost too much 
for us. We feel powerfully tempted 
to make forthwith our own ability and 
wisdom the subject of magnificent 
and finished panegyrics, after the fa- * 
shion of Mr Huskisson, Mr C. Grant, 
and other celebrated egotists. Serious- 
ly, let any man look at these matters ; 
let him observe that in both England 
and America free trade is puffed and 
supported solely from motives of per- 
sonal interest. Let him remark that 
the vast body of those who, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, dogmatise so 
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and vociferously in favour 
of Free Trade, are grossly ignorant of 
the subject, and obviously do so for 
the benefit of their own purses. Let 
him do this, and it will teach him to 
estimate both the opinions and the 
abuse of such people at their proper 
value. 

England has solemnly renounced 
her principles of trade, and America 
has solemnly adopted them: England 
has banished the system she so long 
fondly worshipped ; it has gone with 
the stream of emigration, and it is now 
Tue American System. This is 
alike marvellous and ominous. Our 
Free Trade people are shocked at the 
barbarous folly of America, and they 
are wroth beyond measure at the inju- 
‘ries she has inflicted on them. As 
it is universally acknowledged, that, 
whatever her system may yield to her- 
self, it will operate very mischievously 
- against this country ; a glance at cer- 
tain of the means which have enabled 
her to adopt it may perhaps afford 
us some instruction. 

So long as her manufactures were 
comparatively in a state of infancy, it 
was impossible for her to adopt such 
asystem. While her manufacturing 
capital, machinery, skill, and labour, 
were below a certain point, it was de« 
cidedly the interest of the mass of her 
inhabitants to me such a system ; 
and it could not have been introduced. 
‘Now, how have these been raised to 
the point necessary for enabling her 
to exclude foreign manufactures, and 
for making it the interest of the majo 
rity of her inhabitants to sanction such 
exclusion? They have been so raised 
principally by ourselves and our new 
system. From this country she has 
to a very great per > gee ~ ne- 

rtion of capital, machinery, 
ill, oad labour. Our rulers prcer ts 
the laws for prohibiting the emigration 
of workmen—they in violation of law 
permitted the exportation of machine- 

—they proclaimed it to be merito- 
rious for manufacturers to vest their 
capital in, and for workmen to carry 
their skill and labour to, foreign coun- 
tries—in a word, they assisted her to 
the utmost to place herself in a condi- 
tion to do without our manufactures. 
Had it not been for the powerful aid 
which this country and its government 
have rendered her, she could not from 
interest have adopted such a system, 
and she could not have possessed a 
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party sufficiently strong to carry. its 
adoption. England has given manu- 
factures to America; and from her 
new system, has naturally sprung the 
new American system. 

Now, in the name of common sense, 
what other fruits can we expect to 
gather from our new principles? We 
send to foreign nations every thing 
necessary for enabling them to manu- 
facture for themselves—we make it 
their interest to exclude our manufac- 
tures—we create in them a mighty 
host of enemies, sufficiently powerful 
to obtain Jaws for their exclusion, on 
the score of public good—and it ines 
vitably follows, that they refuse to buy 
our manufactures, and become our 
rivals. To such of them as not only 
exclude our ‘goods, but maintain for- 
midable competition with us where 
these goods are admitted—we send 
every thing in our power to enable 
them to excel us. It is physically im- 
— for this to yield us any thing 

ut injury. Such infatuation is un- 
exampled. No religious bigotry and 
superstition ever equalled the bigotry 
and superstition of Free Trade. 

It is now a serious question—How 
ought this conduct in America to be 
treated by England? The liberal peo- 
ple decide for submission, on the 
ground that America will soon be com- 
pelled to abandon her system. Really 
this is scarcely worthy of being ad- 
dressed to babes. What! are manu- 
factures, which these persons declare 
are almost the sole source of wealth in 
this country, to be a source of ruin in 
the United States? Will this new 
system destroy the trade of the manu- 
facturers, and deprive their workmen 
of employment? Will it diminish the 
price and consumption of corn and 
cattle? Will it prohibit the export of 
cotton, rice, and tobacco? Will it re« 
duce the demand for, and value of, la 
bour ? If the American manufacturers 
could, in most articles, compete with 
ours before the additional duty was 
imposed, this duty cannot raise their 
prices for a long period. In a short 
time, competition among themselves 
will make cottons and woollens, with 
few exceptions, as cheap as they were 
before the new Tariff was framed. This 
system, therefore, will not make ma- 
nufactures permanently dearer, it will 
benefit greatly the whole manufactu« 
ring population—it will largely in- 
crease the demand for labour—it will 

13 
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add much to the trade of the farmers, 
and it does not touch the ‘export of 


cotton, &c. while it will yield much > 


advantage to the chief part of the po- 
pulation—it will not perceptibly in- 
jure any very influential interest— 
What it spares, we are to spare like- 
wise. We must have their cotton, 
and we cannot increase the duty on 
it. We must likewise have their to- 
bacco, for a substitute for it cannot at 
present be found. Our rulers are to 
suffer all kinds of American produce 
to come as usual. 

And now what rational reason is 
there for expecting that, if we remain 
passive, America will soon be com- 
pelled to abandon her system? None 
can be discovered. When we look at 
what England was compelled to do, 
while she followed such a system, we 
can only find reasons to lead us to an 
opposite conclusion ; und the system, 
we imagine, will work in the one 
country as it has worked in the other. 

Believing, as we do, that if this 
country resort to no retaliatory mea- 
sures, America will persevere in her 
system, we naturally conceive that 
, a 7g will fail greatly in its 

uty, if it do nothing. Endeavours 
to make the best of the matter for our 
own interests, will be the most effica- 
cious means we can use for compel- 
ling her to retrace her steps. She has 
given us full license to do whatever we 
may think good, and we are no longer 
obliged to sacrifice one interest to her 
for the sake of another; she has de- 
monstrated that she will not buy any 
thing of us beyond what her interests 
or necessities may require, and it is 
for us to act accordingly. 

With regard to her cotton, as we 
have said, we must have it, and we 
cannot increase the duty on it. A duty 
would do far more injury to our own 
manufacturers, than to her growers, 
and of course it cannot be thought of. 
Our only resource here is, to encou- 
rage the cultivation of cotton as mueh 
as possible in our own colonies, and 
to favour the import from other na- 
tions. Ministers appear to have deci- 
ded on taking the right course in re- 
gard to both cotton and rice. A few 
years will render us independent of 
America for these articles, and enable 
us to buy them where we can sell 
the manufactures which she has ex- 
cluded. 

In respect of tobacco, that of Ame- 

Vou. XXIV. 
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rica is the kind which is almost exclii= 
sively used by the lower classes, and 
no substitute for it, in either quantit 
or quality, can at present be found. It 
would not in our judgment be wise to 
increase the duty on it ; such increase 
would be an additional tax on the 
poor man, and it would injure ours 
selves more than the Americans. We 
would recommend, instead, a large re- 
duction in the duty on tobacco 
duced in our own colonies. The dut} 
on it is, we believe, at present 2s. 
per lb., while that on American to. 
bacco is only 3s, This difference ap- 
pears to have been insufficient for sti- 
mulating the growth of colonial to- 
bacco. Let the duty on the latter be 
reduced to 2s. or even 1s, 6d. per Ib. 
This will ensure to the colonist a pro- 
fit, which will not only incite hint to 
raise it in adequate quantity, but ena- 
ble him to make the requisite experi- 
ments and expenditure for raising it of 
the proper description. Mr Huskisson 
stated in Parliament, that aburidance 
of tobacco could be produced in the 
East Indies. We admit the abun- 
dance, but doubt the quality. It has 
been asserted that excellent tobacco 
can be grown at the Cape of Good 
Hope and New South Wales—colonies 
which are greatly in need of staples 
—and we think it worthy of credit. 
Amidst our colonies some certainly 
may be found capable of producin 
tobacco similar and equal to that of 
America. Government might perhaps 
render much assistance, in introdue 
cing proper seed, culture, and modes 
of curing. The low duty on colonial 
tobacco could not, from the small ime 
port, do much injury at the first to 
the revenue; and it could afterwards 
be raised, if necessary. 
But our first great blow ought to 
struck at the ships of America. As 
we have eye stated, por ships now 
engross the chief part of the carrying ; 
dey carry not only nearly all that obs 
buys of us, but nearly all that we buy 
of her. Her cotton, tobacco, &c. are 
to a very great extent brought to this 
country in her own vessels. It mat~ 
ters not whether this state of things 
did or did not originate in necessity ; 
it is sufficient for us to know, that 
nothing but imperious necessity could 
sanction it, and that no such necessity 
can now be pleaded. No one but a 
traitor will say, that after America 
has, to the farthest _ in her power, 
‘4 











excluded our manufactures from her 
market, her ships should still be suf- 
fered to bring her productions to the 
market we give her, to the exclusion 
of our own. Let notice be at once 
given to annul the reciprocity treaty ; 
and let her cotton, &c. henceforward 
be brought to this country in our own 
vessels. We repeat that, to a discri- 
minating duty on our part, she can- 
not oppose one that will have any mate- 
rial operation. Powerful and discon- 
tented as her cotton-growers, &c. are, 
she will scarcely venture to depress 
her exports with such a duty ; and if 
she do, the probability will be the 
greater that she will be compelled to 
change her system. Granting that 
the Taties of both should drive the 
ships of both wholly out of the trade, 
what would follow? The loss would 
fall principally on her ; and our ships 
woul only lose, what is on the aver- 
age a losing trade of insignificant ex 
tent. It would be far more consistent 
with our general interests, for her 
cotton, &c. to be imported into this 
country exclusively in Swedish, Han- 
seatic, and Prussian ships, than to be 
imported as they now are, almost ex- 
clusively in American ones. Let the 
reciprocity treaty be abandoned. By 
this, great injury will be done to her 
naval power—our suffering shipowners 
will be benefited—our own naval power 
will be positively and negatively in- 
creased—and a precedent will be esta- 
blished for abandoning other recipro- 
city treaties as they expire. 

And now, we will ask, ought not 
all practicable means to be used for 
preventing the emigration of capital, 
machinery, skill, and labour, to Ame- 
rica? Unless it can be proved that 
the more expert in manufactures, nu- 
merous in population, wealthy, and 
powerful, we render her, the more we 
shall promote our own interests and 
os this can be proved, 
the reply must be in the affirmative. It 
would be very idle in us to place 
— before those who cannot see 
what ought to be done in her past 
history and present conduct. At any 
rate, the current of voluntary emigra- 
tion might be turned from her into 
our own colonies. It is a melancholy 
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fact, that our surplus inhabitants, ine. 
stead of emigrating, as they might 
do, to benefit us, do it to injure us in 
almost every way. 

Cannot the superiority enjoyed by 
America in the fisheries be taken from 
her and given to our North American 
possessions ? We say, yes; we say that 
by the judicious employment of bouns 
ties and other means, this might be 
done to the great injury of her naval 
power, the great benefit of our own, 
and the great extension of our trade. 
It is, however, useless in us to insist on 
this when the frantic maxim is acted 
on, that the most valuable trade ought 
not to be obtained or preserved, if it 
could not be done without the aid of 
bounties. 

From no other country has England 
so much to fear, as from America. 
No other country is so much our rival 
in general interest—entertains towards 
us so much jealousy and antipathy—is 
so anxious to make common cause 
against us at all opportunities—is so 
much above the control of other 
powers in her hostility to us—is so 
desirous of stripping us of territory— 
and is so advantageously situated for 
injuring us. In addition to this, she 
has been hitherto distinguished as a 
nation almost above all others, by her 
capacious spirit and her utter contempt 
of principle. In impressing this on 
the attention of Ministers, we will in- 
form them, it is not by following the 
steps of many of their predecessors— 
it is not by conciliation, submission, 
and concession—it is not by practising 
the dogmas of Free Trade—it is not by 
pouring into her, capital, machinery, 
skill, ships, trade, population, wealth 
and power—that they will protect 
this country from the aggressions, and 
confine her to her relative weakness 
and inferiority. They must have a 
hew system, and an Eneiisu Sys- 
tem. The only true principles of free 
trade which they can act on in regard 
to England and America, are those 
which will render the former as powers 
ful, and the latter as feeble, as possible. 
Different principles will be as destruc- 
tive to the trade of England, as to the 
rest of her possessions. 
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THE VOICE OF THB. WIND. 


** There is nothing in the wide world so like the voice of a spirit,"—Gnravy’s LETTERS. 


> 

Ou! many a voice is thine, thou Wind ! full many a voice is thine, 
From every scene thy wing o’ersweeps, thou bear’st a sound and sign. 
A minstrel wild, and strong thou art, with a mastery all thine own ; 
And the Spirit is thy harp, O Wind! that gives the answering tone. 


Il. 

Thou hast been across red fields of war, where shiver’d helmets lie, 
And thou bringest thence the thrilling note of a Clarion in the sky ; 
A rustling of proud banner-folds, a — of stormy drums— 

All these are in thy music met, as when a leader comes. 


Ill. 

Thou hast been o’er solitary seas, and from their wastes brought back 
Fach noise of waters that awoke in the mystery of thy track ; 

The chime cf low soft southern waves on some green palmy shore, 
The hollow roll of distant surge, the gather’d billows’ roar. 


Iv. 

Thou art come from forests dark and deep, thou mighty rushing Wind ! 
And thou bearest all their unisons in one full swell combined ; 

The restless pines, the moaning stream, all hidden things and free, 

Of the dim old sounding wilderness, have lent their soul to thee. 


Vv. 
Thou art come from cities lighted up for the conqueror passing by, 
Thou art wafting from their streets a sound of haughty revelry ; 
The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings in the hall, 
The far-off shout of multitudes, are in thy rise and fall. 


VI. 

Thou art come from kingly tombs and shrines, from ancient minsters vast, 
Through the dark aisles of a thousand years thy lonely wing hath pass’d ; 
Thou hast caught the Anthem’s billowy swell, the stately Dirge’s tone, 
For a Chief with sword, and shield, and helm, to his place of slumber gone. 


VII. 

Thou art come from long-forsaken homes, wherein our young days flew, 
Thou hast found sweet voices lingering there, the loved, the kind, the true ; 
Thou callest back those melodies, though now all changed and fled— 

Be still, be still, and haunt us not with music from the dead! 


VIII. 
Are all these notes in hee, wild Wind? these many notes in thee ? 
Far in our own unfathom’d souls their fount must surely be ; 
Yes! buried but unsleeping there, Thought watches, Memory lies, 
From whose deep Urn the tones are pour’d through all earth’s harmonies! 


F. H. 
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Ioctes Ambrosianac, 


No. XXXIX. 


XPH A’EN ZYMITOLION KTAIKQN MEPINIZSZEOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 


x. 
PHOC. ap Ath, 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING FEOPLE, 
Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene I. 

The smaller Oval.—Time, seven o’clock.—Nortu and SHeruerd.—Table 
with silver urn—Tea and coffee-pots, ditto—China, pattern the Murder of 
the Innocents—Cakes, crumpets, cookies, muffins, bunns, short-bread, petti- 
coat-tails, &c. Sc.—Honey, marmalade, jams, jellies, sc.—rizzards, kipper, 
red herrings, eggs, S¢e.—Dutch dram-case, Tue Botte, &c. 


SHEPHERD. 
I think little or naething, Mr North, o’ the four-hours by way o’ a meal, 


accepp 2 man has happened, by some miscalculation o’ time or place, to miss 
his denner. 


NORTH. 
I cannot now do, James, without a single cup of coffee. 
SHEPHERD. 

A single cup o’ coffee! gin ye hae drank ane the nicht, sir, you've drank 
half a dizzen—forbye twa dishes—or ca’ them rather bowls—for cups wad in- 
deed be a misnomer—or rather baishins o’ gun-poother tee—— 

NORTH. 
As you love me, my dear James, call it not tee—but tay. That, though 


obsolete, is the classical pronunciation. Thus Pope sings in the Rape of the 
Lock, canto first, 


** Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip with nymphs, their elemental tea.” 


And also in canto third— 
‘¢ Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.*’ 


And finally in the Basset Table— 


‘¢ Tell, tell your grief, attentive will I stay, 
Though time is precious, and I want some tea.” 


SHEPHERD. 

A body might think frae thae rhymes, that Pep had been an Eerishman. 
NORTH. 

Now, my dear James, remember your promise—that you will allow me to 
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lay First Fiddle as long as the urn hisses—or, as Wordsworth says of the 
ettle on the fire, “‘ murmurs its sweet undersong.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Play awa then, sir—but dinna you forget that I am to do the same thing 
after sooper. Try to be as little wearisome as you can, and first plump anither 
lump o’ loaf-sugar intil my baishin. 

NORTH. 

Why, James, you not only said you were for no more tay, but turned up 

your cup and laid your spoon across 
SHEPHERD. 


You’re leein’—I did nae sic thing—or if I did, I noo draw back, and eat in 
my words—— 





NORTA. 

Why, after eating in so much multifarious and multitudinous bread, I should 

think you will find that no easy matter 
SHEPHERD. 

Do ye ca’ that playin’ the First Fiddle? Gie ower attemptin’ bein’ wutty the 
nicht, sir, for you’ve never recovered yourself after fa’in’ intil yon pun. It’s 
an easy matter for ane that’s nae conjuror to swallow the staff o’ life. But 
“ leave off your damnable faces and begin.” 

NORTH. 
Won't you allow me, my dear Shepherd, a half caulker ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Na—but’ll alloo you a haill ane—and as ae freen’ canna do anither a greater 

service than to shew him a gude example—up goes my wee finger 








The'Shepherd upsets the BortLe—the bottle upsets the urn—the urn upe 
sets the tea-pot—the teu-pot upsets the coffee-pot—the coffee-pot upsets 
the cream-jug, and the Murder of the Innocents is brought to a ca 
tastrophe.—Enter Mr Ambrose and Household, in great agitation. 


OMNES. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 


NORTH. 
Calm mid the crash of the whole Empire of China, I lean upon my crutch. 
SHEPHERD. 

A meeracle—a meeracle! I’ve wroucht a meeracle. The cheeny, though 
frail and fair as cranreuch, has nae sae much as ae sasser chipped on the rim. 
No an atom broken. A’ that belangs to The Magazine is imperishable. 

AMBROSE. 
Wonderful—most wonderful ! 
CEwit with his tail. 
SHEPHERD. 
Noo, sir—begin your lecture. 
NORTH. 

The origin of Poetry is only to be investigated in the principles and demands 
of human nature. Wherever man has asserted his humanity, we find some 
sort of composition, oral or written, spontaneous or premeditated, answering to 
the general notion of the Poetic. Authentic history informs us of no time 
when poetry was not ; and if the divine art has sometimes sung its own na-« 
tivity, it is in strains which confess while they glorify ignorance. The sacred 
annals are silent, and the heathens, by referring the invention of verse to the 
gods, do but tell us that the mortal inventor was unknown. 

SHEPHERD. 

Of airts, as of men, the beginnings, sir, are commonly too weak to remember 
themsells. As therefore the first man could never have learned but by express 
revelation, whence he was, or hoo and when he began to be—so does the ob- 
scurity that invests the original of poetry seem to me to evince its primeval 
nobility. 

NORTH. 

Good, James.—In all the legends of antiquity, history, allegory, and arbi- 
trary fiction, are inextricably interwoven. Vain were the attempt to unravel 
the complex tissue, and to sort the threads according to their several shades of 
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truth and falsehood. To borrow the pleasing illustration of one who was him- 
self more poet than historian, the truth that has been in fabulous tradition, is 
like the dew of morning for which we may look in vajn beneath a scorching 
noon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin poetry be “‘ the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings, regulated 
by an internal law o’ order and beauty,” why inquire after its origin at a’? 
Wherefore doubt that it was heard in Paradise, that it expressed the loves, 
the joys, the devotions of our first parents in those happy days, sir, when 


————— Often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket they have heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Singing their great Creator: . s 
Lowly they bow’d, adoring, and began 

Their orisons, each morning duly paid 

In various style ; for neither various style, 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 

Their Maker in fit strains pronounced or sung 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 
More tunable than needed lute or harp 

To add more sweetness ? 


NORTH. 

No less beautifully than aptly recited, my dear Shepherd. But if by a poet 
we mean an artist, an artist, James, who, by the voluntary exercise of a cer- 
tain faculty, according to certain rules, produces semblances of the emana- 
tions of native passion, which, though ever high and rapturous, are no longer 
absolute reality, but always pure and happy, refined and exalted semblances 
for purposes of delight and edification, then may it not safely be assumed that 
music and poetry were of coeval birth, twin streams from one fountain, how 
widely soever their currents may since have diverged ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s it to a hair, sir. 

NORTH. 

The ear is endued with an instinctive sense of proportion, and is naturally 
delighted with a sweet sound, as the eye with a brilliant hue, and the palate 
with a luscious savour. The elements of rhythm and melody exist in language 
itself, and in the modulations of the untutored voice. 

SHEFHERD. 
And are they no perceived in the sang o’ birds, in the fa’ o’ waters, in the 
mounting sw oul dotee cawdence of the wund—— 
NORTH. 
In the repeated percussion of sonorous bodies—— 
/ SHEPHERD. 
In the murmur o’ the sea, in the hum o’ distant and mighty multitudes? 
NORTH. 

Metrical arrangements frequently occur, you will observe, James, in com- 
mon conversation, and are senility, perhaps most readily, "+ peng by children. 
Nor can it be doubted, that man, in the childhood of the race, was feelingly 
alive to such casual music, and eager to reproduce, by imitation, those concords 
at once so new and so delightful. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s verra ingenious and verra true, sir. 

NORTH. 

In the first ages a few and slight hints were sufficient to evoke the idea of 
an art, though to realize and develope it, an indefinite period of time, and 
many auxiliar circumstances, might be necessary. In cultivated life, man re- 
sembles certain equestrian tribes, who live so perpetually on horseback, that 
they almost forget how to walk. We lose the faculty of invention, by relying 
5 
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on the inventions of others, as musicians who play constantly from the book, 
are often at a loss to recall the simplest strain by the unassisted ear. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s the case wi’ a’ first-rate fiddlers. 
NORTH. 

But in the beginning it was not so. Had our forefathers, like us, depended 
on rules and instruments of art, James, how could art or instruments have been . 
discovered ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never till the end o’ time, sir. 

NORTH. 

Yet I am not disposed to refer the origin of Poetry, or of any worldly fae 
culty, to immediate revelation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor me neither. Revelation does not authoreese sic an inference, and wad 
scarcely do that for man, which natur and reason enable him to do for himsell. 
NORTH. 

But I do believe, James, that the same Providence who makes a blind man’s 
touch a substitute for sight, and mercifully supplies the defect or absence of 
one member by the preternatural activity of some other, bestowed on the pa 
triarchs of human kind a finer tact, a more wakeful eye, and ear, and heart, 
than we, their later progeny, possess. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh ! that we twa had been antediluvians ! 

NORTH. 

Seated in a luxuriant clime, with just enough of natural wants to stimulate, 
not exhaust their industry, blest with undegenerate vigour, and antediluvian 
length of days, our first ancestors had both leisure and aptitude to become in- 
ventors—to improve every suggestion of chance and nature. An old tradition 
ascribes the first hint of musical notes to the strokes of a hammer upon the anvil 
—an ingenious fancy, which derives some countenance from the scriptural re- 
cord, that Jubal, “ the father of all that handle the harp and organ,” was half- 
brother to Tubal-Cain, “‘ the instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith being sons o’ Lamech. 

NORTH. 

Nor, James, should we too scornfully reject the pretty tales of the Gentiles, 
the chorded shell of Hermes, and the wax-cemented pipe of the wood-god— 
since they serve at least to prove from how small an urn antiquity conceived 
the stream of harmony to fiow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Verse, if it didna precede instrumental music, would follow close ahint it, 
I suspeck. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, suppose a certain measure or measures once discovered, to ace 
commodate them with words would be both easy and obvious. Early bards 
are very unceremonious in forcing language into a predetermined mould. Ac- 
cent, quantity, and orthoepy, yield to the spirit of music—and words are set 
extempore to the tune. 

SHEPHERD. 
Just sae, sir—just sae—carry on. 
NORTH. 
Unfixed languages are pliant and supple, James, as an infant’s limbs. 
SHEPHERD. 
And that’s soopple eneuch. 
NORTH. 

The versification of a semi-barbarous people is often complex and various, 
and only becomes simple and uniform—when language has done growing, and 
critics have broken it into orderly paces. ‘The prosody of the Welsh constitutes 
a curious and difficult topic of antiquarian discussion, and the ancient Runic 
boasted of more than a hundred and twenty measures. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s no verra mony. 
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NORTH. 
There is a time when a poet can shape the language to his thoughts, and 
then comes a time when he must shape his thoughts to the language. 
SHEPHERD. 
A true antithesis, sir. 
NORTH. 
The poet of the first period is truly a maker,—the versifier of the second 
must be a rare genius, if he be more than a composer. 
SHEPHERD. 
Capital ! 
NORTH. 
In the age of Orpheus or Homer, language was like the prima materics of 
ancient metaphysics. 


SHEPHERD. 
What the deevil is that ? 
NORTH. 
A something that yet was nothing. 
SHEPHERD. 
Eh? 
NORTH. 


Capable of all forms, confined by no actual shape, but plastic as the form 
less element, which some fine spirit might choose for a temporary vehicle. 
SHEPHERD. 
O sir! but you are gettin’ fearsomely profoon’ ! 
NORTH. 
Language is the first-born of the human intellect, and, too common case, 
the child is become the tyrant of the parent. 
SHEPHERD. 
A parricide? Unnatural monster ! 
NORTH. 

But once it was cbedient, and then, instinct with divine sense, and following 
the paces of music, which, in all its wild excursions and labyrinths of sound, 
still grows out of unity, and when farthest off, is still returning to unity, it 
became poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 
A pike-staff’s a joke to that for plainness—— 
NORTH. 

As soon as measure was applied to significant sounds, we may suppose, that 
its convenience, as a technical remembrancer, would insure its adoption by all 
whom choice or need made public speakers, especially in nations to whom 
writing was unknown, or not generally known. Even the most prosaic sub- 
jects—History, Legislation, Science—were anciently sung to the lyre ; nor could 
the real poets, who were prompted by a commanding impulse to sway the 
minds of their compatriots, fail to observe the influences of melody, and court 
its alliance. 

SHEPHERD. 
Alloo me to tak anither caulker, sir.—Noo, I’m ready for you again. 
NORTH. 

The wonderful effects which Grecian fancy attributed to the strains of Or- 
pheus and Amphion, should not be ascribed solely to hyperbolical metaphor 
and baseless fiction. 

SHEPHERD. 

There never was a baseless fiction. 

NORTH. 

No fiction, unless imposed by authority on the conscience of men, could ever 

obtain general credence, if it be not symbolical of truth. 
SHEPHERD. 

Truth’s the essence —Fiction the form. Poets in early times never claimed 
the merit of inventing stories. 
NORTH. 

Excellent, James! The ancients pretended a bona fide inspiration, and the 
romancers of the middle age refer to their authorities with more than histori- 
cal ostentation. They relate wonders, because themselves believe them pro- 
bable, and their audience are delighted to think them true. 


> 
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SHEPHERD. 
For my ain pairt, I can belicve ony thing. ° 
NORTH. 
But to court admiration by professed audacity of falsehood, is the.device 
of a palled and superannuated age. 
SHEPHERD. 
When Time is in his dotage, like. 
NORTH. 

While the limits of possibility are undefined, the little that is seen will pro- 
cure credit for all that can be conceived. The early Greeks were conscious of 
the power of music over mind, and therefore readily believed in its power over 
matter. 

SHEPHERD. 
The transition’s easy to creters like us o’ a mixed nature. 
NORTH. 

How great, James, must have been the sway of harmony, among a people 
who could suppose it imperative over insensate nature, potent to “‘ uproot the 
fixed forest,” to stay the lapse of waters, to charm deaf stones to motion and 
symmetry, and change the savagery of brutes to mildness and obedience! Nor 
should that later and more learned fable be forgotten, which imagines an eter 
nal concert of the universe, a ceaseless ‘‘ dance and minstrelsy” of the never 
wearied stars. 


There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in its motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim— 

Such Harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


SHEPHERD. 
I’m sure that maun be Shakspeare, sir. 
NORTH. 
No other mortal. Then, James, in a more moral vein the great Theban—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And wha’s he? 
NORTH. 
Pindar. He ascribes to music the power of stilling and soothing the stern- 
est of immortal natures—hear him in his first Pythian ode. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ye maunna spoot Greek upon me, my dear sir. 
NORTH. 
No, James. Hear him in English. 


My harp of gold, that eloquently pleadest 
For young Apollo, and the dark-hair’d maids 
That sanctify Pierian glades, 
Sovereign of the number’d measure, 
Thou the gladsome motion leadest 
Of merry dance, the prime of pleasure. 
Dance and song obey thy bidding, 
Every maze of music thridding ; 
When thrilling, trembling through thy vocal wires, 
Thou sound’st the signal to the festive choirs ; 
And thou canst quench the warring thunder brand 
Of fire immortal. On Jove’s “ sceptred hand” 
The Monarch Eagle sleeps, o’erpower'd by thee, 
And the sweet impulse of thy melody. 
His beaked head a dusky slumber shrouds 
Like a soft curtain o’er his sun-lit eye ; 
And each strong pinion, wont to cleave the clouds, 
Close by his side, hangs loose and lazily ; 
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A languid grace his lither back assumes, 

And wavy curves play o’er his ruffled plumes. 
Yea, the rough soldier God, the lusty Mars, 
Forgets the rugged vigour of his might, 

The hurtling lances, and mad-whirring cars, 

And calms his heart with drowsy, dull delight. 
For thy enchantment, finely wrought, 

Controls the Gods, and charms eternal thought ; 
By the sage art, Latona’s son infuses, 

By the wise skill of those deep-bosom’d Muses. 
But dark, and evil, and unholy things, 

Whom God not loves, they shudder at the strain ; 
The blessed strain the blessed Goddess sings 

On earth, and all throughout the vast, unconquerable main. 





What do you think of that, my dear Shepherd ? 


SHEPHERD. 

That’s as gude poetry’s ever I heard in a’ my born days. 0, sir, you're a 
master-mason in buildin’ up the lofty rhyme.—Gie us a’ Pindar in English. 

: NORTH. 

Perhaps. The marvels of song and melody were not confined to Greece. We. 
have unerring testimony, that in a holier land, a really inspired minstrel could 
restore a distracted soul to reason, and assuage the agony of judicial madness. 


SHEPHERD. 

David harping before Saul ! 

NORTH. 

The truth is, James, that antiquity possessed a livelier sense of harmonious 
combinations than the moderns, with all their refinement, can easily conceive. 
The very habit of judging, disputing, and comparing the merit of various com- 
posers, materially weakens, if it does not utterly destroy, the influence of the 
composition. A critic may, indeed, be delighted with the science of the work, 
and the skill of the performer, but has little perception of the simple self-ob- 
livious rapture, the entranced faith of childhood and unsophisticated nature. 
He cannot be pleased, ‘‘ he knows not why, and cares not wherefore.” His 
satisfaction is, perhaps, more intellectual and permanent, but it is far less 
intense. 

SHEPHERD. 

The raptures o’ a musical cognocenti never seem to me to be sincere—the 
creter’s aye prood o’ himsell, and cries, “ Whisht!” to the like o’ us for ruffin’, 
with an intolerable insolence, for which he would be cheap o’ gettin’ himscll 
knocked doon, or kicked out o’ St Cecilia’s Ha’. 

NORTH. 

Of the Greeks, it may be held, that they retained, amid the highest cultiva- 
tion, that intelligent susceysibility to numerous sound, which deified the 
Muses, and ascribed to the same young and beautiful power, the origin and 
dominion of Light and of Harmony. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mournfu’ music’s unco like moonlicht. 

NORTH. 
More than one philosopher has deem’d music a fit subject of legislation, anc 
innovators were doom’d to exile and dishonour. 
SHEPHERD. 
That was carryin’ the maitter rather ower far. 
NORTH. 

Something, perhaps a great deal, James, is to be allowed for the superio: 
delicacy of southern organization ; much is to be set down to the close, and al- 
most inseparable union of music with sublime and impassioned words. 

SHEPHERD. 

O’ a’ the senses, hearing seems to be maist at the mercy 0’ memory. How 
often have a few bars o’ some weel-kent air, tho’ aiblins ** whistled tor want 
0’ thought,” charm’d back the feelings o’ departed years, makin’ us smile or 
weep, we know not why? Mony a time hae I dighted my een, when a’ 1% 
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ance the sang o’ some wr lassie liltin’ by hersell, has brought the spirit o’ 
auld times ower the dowie holmes o’ Yarrow, and filled the haill Forest wi’ a 
lament mair ruefu’ than belanged or could belang to the scenes or sufferins 0’ 
this waukin’ warld ! 

NORTH. 

Beautiful, James—Then the Greeks, a hearing, not a reading people, cule 
tivated their native sensibility of ear till it became as feelingly discriminative 
of audible as their eyes of visible beauties. Their language, so picturesque 
and imitative, had doubtless a strong reaction on that frame of intellect, that 
constitution of society out of which it grew. As they seldom studied foreign 
tongues, their own appeared rather as the living body of thought than its con- 
ventional sign, and was polished to a degree of refinement which its natural 
vigour preserved from effeminacy, and the logical shrewdness of the speaker 
from florid emptiness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you think, sir, its ower late for me to begin learning Greek ? 

NORTH. ‘ 

Rather. Need we then wonder, Theocritus, at the achievements of Grecian 
cloquence and Grecian song, or rashly discredit the recorded effects of glorious 
imaginations expressed in a language of all others the most eloquent and 
poetical, wafted on “‘ sweet air” to the souls of a people, who craved tor beauty 
and melody with a lover’s longings ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What was their music like ? 

NORTH. 

That it was simpler than ours, more confined in compass, less rich in com- 
bination, might not render it less popularly effective. It was not for chromatic 
ears ; it was probably, in its rudiments, a measured imitation of the tones and 
inflexions of the human voice, under the modulation of strong feelings. By 
seeming to follow the movements of passion, it guided and fashioned them. It 
was a continuous variety, a multitudinous unity—for ever new, and still the 
same. It was Novelty wooing Memory. 

SHEPHERD. 
It was Novelty wooin’ Memory! That’s verra distink. 
NORTH. 

A profound thinker has said, that the man of genius is he who retains, with 
the perfect faculties of manhood, the undoubting faith and vivid impressions 
of the child. If the same characteristic may apply to a nation, as to an indi« 
vidual, then were the Greeks a nation of geniuses. 

y SHEPHERD. 

Just as the Scotch are a nation o’ gentlemen. 

NORTH. 

In their most advanced civilization, in the strongest maturity of their national 
life, they retained much that makes childhood amiable, and much which only 
childhood can excuse. 

SHEPHERD. 
I like to hear about the Greeks and Romans at a’ times. 
NORTH. 

The keen relish, the delightful feeling of freshness connected with most fa- 
miliar things, which is the joy and privilege of children, preserved the sim- 
plicity of their taste when their manners were become corrupt—like children, 
they looked on the visible with a satisfaction, 

That had no need of a remoter charm 
Unborrowed from the eye. 
And if they dreamed of unseen lands, their dream was but the reflection of 
their daily experience. 
SHEPHERD. 
Were they, on the whole, what you could ca’ real gude chiels ? 
NORTH. 

With a fine perception of the loveliness of virtue, James, and little sense of 
the imperative obligation of duty, they were continually striving to realize their 
fancies, and mistook vivid conceptions for rational convictions. 
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4 dangerous delusion. 
NORTH. 


They had all the docility which results from a susceptible, sympathizing 
nature, and all the obstinacy which denotes an unsubdued will. They were 
alike impatient of external control, and incapable of controlling themselves ; 
therefore easy to persuade, and difficult to govern. : 

SHEPHERD. 
You seem to be hand in glove with 
NORTH. 

Credulous, imitative, volatile, fickle, and restless—often cruel from mere 
restlessness, and the childish desire of seeing the effect of their own superfluous 
activity, yet as readily swayed to mercy as to cruelty—selfish from the want 
of fixed principle, and generous from the intermitting fever of sympathy—of 
all mankind the most ingenious, and perhaps of cultivated nations, the least 
wise—they exhibit a glowing picture of the world’s minority, of that period 
which enjoys the perfection of all faculties, but has not learned to use them. 

‘SHEPHERD. 
I canna understand the youth o’ a nation at a’, sir. 
NORTH. 

While speaking of the youth of nations, James, let us protest against an 
error on which much false and some impious speculation is grounded. Be 
it not supposed, in the teeth of reason, revelation, and all recorded experience, 
. that primeval man was a savage, with all his energies subservient-to the wants 
and appetites of the hour. 


SHEPHERD. 





SHEPHERD. 

It’s an ugly creed, hoosomever, and I canna swallow it for scunnerin’. 

es NORTH. 

Savage life is ‘always improgressive, scarce capable of receiving, far less of 
originating, improvement. Every country affords but too many proofs, that 
Man, even in tbe midst of polite and learned cities, may sink to a mere une 
clean, ferocious animal. But where is there a single instance, James, of the 
being, thus degraded, resuming his proper nature without extraneous aid ? 
Savages must needs be degenerate men, withered branches torn from the trunk 
of society, and cast by wind and waves upon incommunicable shores. 

SHEPHERD. 
*Faith, you've read your Bible to some purpose. The erudite’s aye orthoe 
X. 
NORTH. 

It is not among such, though even they have their ferocious war-whoops, 
their lascivious dances, their -fierce howls, haply remnants of some abortive 
and forgotten civilization,—it is not with these that we would look upon poetry 
‘in its cradle ; but with man as he issued from Eden, fallen indeed, unaccom- 
modated, unlearned, but endued with adult faculties, quick perceptions, and 
noble aspirations, eager to learn, and apt to imitate, finding in all things an 
image of himself, feeling reciprocal sympathy between his own heart and uni 
versal nature, and, whether from reminiscence, or from hope, or both, as be- 
seems “‘ a creature of such large discourse looking before and after,” still yearn- 

-ing after something more true, more good, more beautiful than himself, or 
aught that sense subjected to himself, which yet was dimly reflected in 
-himself, and “ was the master light of all his seeing.” Thus knowing his 
nobleness by his infirmity, and exalted by his profoundest abasement, Man 
erected the fabric of immortal song. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s no anither man leevin’ capable o’ sayin’ sic fine things sae finely, sir ; 
and I do indeed verily believe—never having heard Mr Coleridge—that you 
are the maist eloquent discourser, especially if naebody interrupts you wi ques 
tions, noo extant.—Y ou are indeed, sir.—Let me hear you define poetry, sir ? 

NORTH. 
Perhaps I cannot. There have been many definitions of Poetry, most of them 
‘ containing part of the trath, some perhaps implying the whole truth, but al- 
most all either partial and imperfect in themselves, or imperfectly developed. 





are 
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I used ever before last Tuesday, when a schoolmaster tauld meé bettery#to 

think that Poetry was synonymous wi’ Verse. : 
NORTH. ¥ 

Strange as it might sound in critical ears to call Ae in presenti a poem, still it 
may not irreverently be asked, what besides verse divides Poetry from Prose, 
from Eloquence, from the ordinary converse of life? 

SHEPHERD. 

The Dominie did not tell me that, though. 

NORTH. 

Certainly not the subject-matter ; for, unlike the works of philosophy and 
science, a poem is generally composed of the same matters which make up the 
sum of our daily, unlearned talk—the appearances of Nature, the acts and 
accidents of human existence, the affections that are native to all bosoms. If 
the poet sometimes introduces supernatural agents, fabulous deities, ghosts, 
witches, fairies, and genii, for many ages the homeliest firesides, in fearful ears 
nest, told of the same; and the imagined influences of such beings form a 
considerable part of the prose history of the planet. 

SHEPHERD. 
Why, sir, the Brownie o’ Bodsbeck 
NORTH. < 

In the plain matter-of-fact conceptions of many generations, James, Minere 
va was as real a personage as Ulysses, and the Weird Sisters no less historical 
than Macbeth. 





SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps, sir, the diction 0’ poets, apart from metre, will supply the essens 
tial character required. 

NORTH. 

No, my dear James. Those critics who have pretended to give recipes for the 
compounding of poems, are very diffuse on this head of Diction, and availing 
themselves of. the peculiar facility afforded by the Greek language to word 
coiners, have given names to almost every form into which words can be fa« 
shioned or distorted,— 

For all a Rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
But among all these tropes, figures, skemata, or whatever else they may be 
called, there is not one to which the poet can lay an exclusive claim. 
SHEPHERD. 
The distinction’s no in the diction then, sir ? 
NORTH. 

Certainly not, James. Most of them are mere arbitrary departures from 
common sense, grammar, and logic, extremely rife in the mouths of persons, 
who, from passion, ignorance, or confused intellects, forget one half of their 
sentence, before they have uttered the other—figures which Poets have imi- 
tated with more or less propriety, but of which they are neither inventors nor 
patentees. 

SHEPHERD. 

What say you, sir, to Metaphors? 

NORTH. 

The Metaphor, the only figure which adds to the wealth of speech (most 

others indeed are the shifts of poverty) and to which all others that have any 


. real beauty or fitness may be reduced, constitutes a large portion of every spo- 


ken language, as must be obvious to any one who will analyze a few of the sim 
plest sentences he may hear from the dullest person he knows. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s the way wi’ Jock Linton—an idiot—— 
NORTH. 

The fact is, we use figures so frequently that they cease to affect us as such. 
The language of the rudest nations, and of the most uneducated individuals, 
is always most palpably figurative, because their vocabulary is too narrow to 
furnish a sufficiency of proper terms,—and because they are unacquainted 
with that artificial dialect, which philosophers have invented, in the bootless 
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endeavour to avoid figures. Bootless indeed ! for after all, the language of Che- 
mistry, of Metaphysics, even of Mathematics, is even more figurative than that 
of Oratory or Poetry. 
SHEPHERD. 
\\ ‘2, Is that possible ? 

NORTH. 

There are more tropes in a page of Euclid or Aristotle than in a whole 
book of Homer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Surely, sir, Philosophy has a dialect different frae the common vernacular 
idiom ? 

: NORTH. 

James, the common vernacular idiom is so essentially tropical, that, if we 
except the names of sensuous objects, there is not a single term or phrase that 
was not originally metaphoric ; unless we exclude a few abstractions strayed 
from the schools, such as Quantity, Quality, Relation, Predicament, &c. 
which, though now familiar as If and But, were of scholastic mintage, and 
probably, when first issued, sounded as strange and pedantic as Idiosyncrasy, 
Ideality, or any modern compound of the Transcendentalists and Phrenolo- 
gists. The truth of the position, though evident enough, is yet more striking 
in primitive unmixed languages, such as the Greek and Hebrew, than in our 
own, which, being derivative and heterogeneous, often borrows a word in the 
secondary sense only. Thus, we pronounce the word Virtue without being 
conscious that it is related to Force or Manhood ; and talk of a Jejune Style 
without thinking of Physical Inanition. 

SHEPHERD. 
Na—there I’m thrown out entirely, and can follow. you nae langer. 
NORTH. 

The diction, then, of Poetry, in all its component parts, is, and must be, 
the same as that of Prose—not always of book prose, which is often abstract 
and technical, but of the plain unmeditated prose of actual life and business. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m weel disposed to believe that, if I could. 

NORTH. 
You do believe it, James, and act upon it, both in oral and written discourse. 
You speak poetry, my dear Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’m glad ye think sae, sir. Sae do ye. 
NORTH. 

Nor does it at all invalidate my argument that certain expressions, or particus 
lar words, in process of time become peculiar to metrical composition, or that 
many words and phrases have been invented by poets which never obtained 
general currency. Every form of speech, every noun, verb, and particle must 
have been first uttered, at some time, by somebody—just as all the fashions 

of dress, which the many assume to avoid singularity, must once have been 
singular, The question is not, whether poets do not introduce more new 
fashions into language than other men, but whether any particular fashion is 
the constant and distinctive uniform of Poetry. 


SHEPHERD. 

That’s the pint. 

NORTH. 

Some composers in metre have essayed an ornate or exotic style, and some, 
like Henry Moore, the Platonist, have inserted in couplets and stanzas the 
contents of the Scientific Glossary ; but these are only to be regarded as expe- 
rimenters on established diction ; nor could their innovations strike root in 
poetry, though they long kept possession of book-prose. 

SHEPHERD. 

What say you, sir, to poetical leeshanses ? 

NORTH. 

As to what are called poetical licenses, they are either acknowledged trans- 
gYessions, or remnants of old liberty, protected by the precedents of such great 
models as were produced before language was reduced torule. Such licenses 
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may be convenient—they may be agreeable, because they have agreeable asso~ 
ciations ; but they no more constitute a poetic dialect, than the mole, “ cinque- 
spotted” on the bosom of a beautiful woman, constitutes an order of beauty. 
SHEPHERD. 
Say that simile ower again—it’s maist beautifu’. 
NORTH. 

Since, then, neither the matter nor the expression of Poetry specifically dif« 

fers from that of Prose, where shall we find the distinctive character ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Heaven knaws. 

NORTH. ) 

It has been said, Poetry is passion. Is there, then, no passion in Prose ? 
None in ordinary conversation? Are Poets the only men who feel and ex- 
press Love, Admiration, Pity, Hate, Scorn? Or is every man, when he feels, 
expresses, and imparts these emotions, pro tempure a poet ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a reductio ad uabsurdo. 

NORTH. 

Passion may indeed divide Poetry from abstract science, but surely not 
from oratory, hardly from history, which can neither be written nor read 
without some interest in the recorded acts, some sympathy with the agents, 
some feeling apprehension that what has been may be again. 

SHEPHERD. 

It seems to me, sir, to be ae thing to say there is nae Poetry without Pas-° 

sion, and anither thing to say that Passion makes Poetry. 
NORTH. 

You have hit the nail on the head, my dear James. Matters in which the 
vital sentient nature of man is uninterested, propositions to the truth or false- 
hood of which the heart is indifferent, belong as little to the poet as to the mo- 
ralist. ‘There may be necessary parts of a poem in which there appears to be 
no passion, but these are no more Poetry than the hair, nails, or other insen- 
sate furniture of the body, are partakers of animal life. Passion, then, is an 
essential element of Poetry, but not its determining or exclusive property. 

SHEPHERD. 
I wonder where this philosophical inquiry o’ ours is to end. 
NORTH. 

Many poets, and more critics, have taken for granted that the Passions 
which the poet feels and communicates are the same as the Passions he de- 
scribes, or different only in degree and duration—that the affections excited 
by Poetry are the same as those excited by real events in real life—and that 
the intensity of these emotions is the criterion of poetic excellence. 

SHEPHERD. 
And are they not, sir? Are you gaun to deny that ? 
NORTH. 

The generality of prose tragedies, such as George Barnwell and the Gamee 
ster, and almost the whole class of sentimental novels and crying comedies, 
are constructed upon this principle—productions always pernicious so far as 
they are effective, and not least pernicious when they appeal most powerfully 
to those sensibilities, which, in their natural healthtul exercise, are the best 
prompters of virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 

I think but little o’ sic plays as them— 

NORTH. 

The same assum ption has induced some writers to discard the use of metre 
and whatever else, in matter or expression, might remove Poetry from the 
sphere of daily doings and sufferings.. Hence,:too, the enemies of the Muse 
have taken occasion to censure poets as evil citizens, corrupters of youth, allies 
of sin, nourishers of those rebellious frailties which it is the office of reason to 
condemn, and of religion to subdue. Would that no poets really deserved the 
imputation ! But all the greatest human poets must deserve it, if it be true 
that Poetry excites the common passions, or is itself the growth of such pas- 
sions ; for the few didactic and descriptive authors who might escape, : 
the very name of poets by a very dubious tenure. Then must it follow that 
the worst-regulated minds are the most poetical, 
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SHEPHERD. 
That's powerfu’ reasonin’, and anither reductio ad absurdo. 
NORTH.. 

*¢ The vision and the faculty divine” would then have to be wooed, not in 
silence and seclusion, in the calm of nature, or amid the sweet amenities of so- 
cial life, but in the sunless skulking holes of high-viced cities—in the carnage 
of the lost battle—at the sack of long-besieged towns—in the selfish turmoil of 
revolution—among smugglers, conspirators, and banditti—at the mad gaming- 
table—in lunatic asylums, and wherever else man grows worse than beast. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gurney—Gurney—be sure you tak that doon correck. 

NORTH. 

This strange error, James, seems to arise from two sources :—First, from 
ignorance or forgetfulness, that there is a specific poetic passion, pervading 
every faculty of the true poet while in the exercise of his function, and come 
municated to his “fit audience”—which is neither irascible nor concupiscible, 
neither earthly love, nor joy, nor mere human pity, far less anger, fear, hate, 
pain, remorse, or any other infirmity that *‘ flesh is heir to.” ‘This is the 
muse of ancient bards—the poetic madness. —— 

SHEPHERD. 

It is—it is—lI’ve felt it a’ thousan’ times. 

NORTH. , 

This passion is no more confined to any separable portion or portions of a 
poem, than the soul of man to any particular member of ‘his body. It is all 
in every part, but cannot be detected in any. It cannot be exhibited in an 
abstract form, nor can it manifest itself at all, except by animating and in- 
forming the imagination—or by assuming the shape of some human passion, in 
which it becomes, as it were, incarnate, and confers beauty, power, glory, and~ 
joy, on its earthly vehicle. 

SHEPHERD. 
Glorious—perfectly glorious! (Aside)—WuH he never be dune? 
NORTH. 

As the pure elemental fire of Heraclitus was supposed to be essentially im- 
palpable and invisible, but to act on the senses through ordinary fire as its 
medium, or as light, which contains all colours, is itself colourless, and 
indistinguishable from clear vacancy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Beautiful—perfectly beautiful! (Aside)—What’n nonsense ! 

NORTH. 

It may be objected, that the word Passion is unfitly applied to a pure and 
purifying energy; bat the poverty of language supplies no better term for 
those acts of the soul that are independent of volition ; and whether to good 
or tg evil, carry man beyond and out of himself. Perhaps, however, we may 
be permitted to use a term, without claiming for profane or modern poets, that 
divine afflatus, which the prophetic bards enjoyed, and the earlier Heathen 
songsters declared, and probably believed, themselves to enjoy—-a term 
Ww ——- 

SHEPHERD, 

Inspiration—sir—that’s the term. 

NORTH. 

It is. Let the metaphysician determine, whether this passion, energy, or Zn- 
spiration, be a cause or an effect, whether it fecundizes the imagination with 
poetic forms, or results from the organization of the forms themselves. We 
know that the forms often remain in the charnel-house of passive memory, 
when there is no spirit to animate them ; but whether the spirit pre-exists or 
survives in a separate state, we have no means of ascertaining ; nor is the 
question of more importance to poet or critic, than a somewhat similar and 
much-agitated problem, to the anatomist and physician. It is enough for us to 
know, by the evidence of our consciousness, by phenomena else contradictory 
and inexplicable, that the poetic spirit, the /uw /ucificus of the imagination, 
acts, and therefore is—What it is, or how it came to be, we are as indifferent 
as we are ignorant. Our concern is with the laws by which it acts, and 

10 
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the forms through which it is revealed—and therefore I may now proceed, 


James——— 
(The Trumpet blows for supper.) 
is—is that the setinoet weteipet > 'T declare on my honor and on m 
Merey on us— 
scsance, int though you maun hae been speakin’ for twa hours, the time did 
ha seem aboon ten minutes at the longest. 


NORTH. 

We have had a most delightful twa-haundit crack, my dear James—but I 
fear I may have been occasionally rather tiresome. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tiresome ! You tiresome !—I never saw you brichter in a’ my days—sae clear, 

sae conceese, and sae short! O, sir, you are indeed an oracle. 
NORTH. 

I hope that I have left no part of the subject involved in the slightest obseu« 
tity ? 

. SHEPHERD. 

As you kept speakin’, sir, the subject grew distinker and distinker—till it was 
overflowed or rather drooned in licht ; just like a mountainous kintra that has 
been lang lyin’ in Scotch mist, till the sun, impatient o’ his cloudy tabernacle, 
after some glorious glimmerin’ among the glooms, comes walking out o’ the 
front door o’ his sky-palace,—and glens, rivers, lakes, and seas, a’ at ance re 
vealed, sing and shine homage to the Meridian Apollo. 

NORTH. 

The subject, James, is one which I have studied deeply, for half a century 

and I hope you will not make any use of my ideas. 
SHEPHERD. 
Use 0” your ideas, sir! No me. I ken the value o’ your ideas, sir, ower 
weel, ever to mak use o’ ony o’ them. 
NORTH. 
A work in Four Quartos, James, on the Principles of Poetry, would—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Hae a great sale—there can be no doot o’ that. You shoudna let Mr Black« 

wood hae the copy-right under fower thousan” guineas at the verra least-—— 
NORTH. 
Will you, my dear James, have the goodness to leok over a thousand or fif« 


teen hundred pages—— 


SHEPHERD. 
O’ the MSS. ? 
NORTH. 
And give your candid opinion—— 


SHEPHERD. 

I shall be maist prood and happy to do sae, sir.—( Aside. )—Tibby ‘ll singe 
fools wi’ them. 

[ The supper trumpet sounds. 
wortn. (Springing to his feet.) 

That trumpet stirs my soul like the old ballad of Chevy Chace. 

SHEPHERD. 
“ His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer days to take !”’ 
Oh, but these twa lines are in themsells a poem. What’n a boundin’ o’ deer 
and glancing o’ arrows, and soundin’ o’ horns—and—— 
NORTH. 

Take my crutch, James—I can walk without it to the supper-room. Fol< 
low me, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Go on—I'll follow thee.—{Aside)—What unconceivable, uncomprehen- 
sible, and unexpressible nonsense has he been toomin’ out, about poetry and 
a’ the rest o’t !—and that he ca’s playin’ the first fiddle! Poor silly auld man! 
What a smell o’ roastin !—Take care, my honoured sir—take care—father— 
take care. Dinna slip on the ileeclaeth. 

(Exeunt Ambo. 
40 


Vou. XXIV. 
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Scene Il.—The Octagon. 


Enter Mr Ampnose, with a roasted hare; Kino Perrin, with a brace of grouse ; 
Sir Davip Gam, with a hen pheasant ; Taritoury, with the Cold Round, 
and Boys with supplementary dishes. Then enter Nortu, with a very slight 
limp, and back gently curved, with THE BotTLEe under one arm, and the 
Dutch Dram-case under the other ; followed by the SHEPHERD, apparently 
very lame, hobbling along on the Crutch, and imitating the Old Nonpareil, 
like a Matthews. 

NORTH. 
Stand out of the way, Ambrose. 
SHEPHERD. 
Staun out o’ the way, Ambrose—or, ‘* with my staff I’ll make thee skip.” 


NORTH. 
Where’s Crutch ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Here. Wou'd you like, sir, to see me gang through-the manual and pla« 
toon exercise ? 
NORTH. 
Shoulder The Crutch, and shew how fields are won ! 
SHEPHERD. 
That way 0’ gicin’ the word would never do on paraud. Shoother hoof! 
(The crutch flies out of the SHeruEnn’s hand, and hits Tariroury on 
the sconce, and Kine Perin on the shins, Mr AMBRosz himself making 
a narrow escape. ) 
SHEPHERD. 
Confoun’ me, gin the Timmer did na-loup out-o’ my haun o’ jts ain ace 
cord, instinck wi’ speerit, like 





NORTH. 

Aaron’s rod. Why, James, let Mr John Lockhart, and Mr Francis Jeffrey, 
and Mr Thomas Campbell, and Mr Charles Knight, and other Editors of credit 
and renown lay down their walking sticks on this floor, duriag a Noctes, and 
Crutch will swallow them all up, to the discomfiture of their astonished own 
ers, thie magicians. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be seated, sir, be seated—what a savoury smellin’ sooper ggemm maks!— 
What can be the reason that there’s nae tholin’ pootry, gin they be stinkin’ 
ever sae little, while ggemm on the ither haun’s no eatable, unless hey’re 
gaen strang ? 


NORTH. 
Say grace, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’ve said it already. 
, NORTH. 
I never heard it, James. 
SHEPHERD. 


Aiblins no—but I said it though—“ God bless us in these mercies”—only 

when the ce’s greedy the lug’s deaf. 
NORTH. 

James, within these few weeks, how many boxes of game, think ye, have 
been sent, directed to Christopher North, Esq. care of ——— Ambrose, Esq. Pi- 
cardy Place, Edinburgh ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Some dizzens, I dinna dout. 

NORTH. 

Mr Ambrose ? 

AMBROSE. 

Fight boxes of grouse, four of black game, two of ptarmigan, twelve of par« 
tridges, three of pheasants, and one-and-twenty hares. Yesterday, arrived from 
Killarney, the first leash‘of woodcocks ; and really, sir, I have kept no account 
of the snipes. 
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SHEPHERD. 
~ ‘That's fearsome. 
NORTH, 

At least three times that amount of fur and feathers has found its.way to the 
Lodge. I gave John a list of the names of some hundred, or so, of my parti- 
cular friends, alphabetically arranged, with orders to distribute all over. the 
Old and New Town, setting aside every sixth box for my own private eating, 
and it was with difficulty we got rid of the incumbrance, at the allowance of 
three brace of birds and a hare to each family of man and wife with four 
children and upwards ; two brace of birds and one maukin to each family with 
three mouths ; one brace or a hare to every barren couple ; and a single bird 
to almost every maiden lady of my acquaintance. 

SHEPHERD. 
It’s the like o’ you, sir, that deserves presents. 
AMBROSE. 
Then, sir, the red deer and the two roes. 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo did you get through the red deer, sir ? 
NORTH. 

I sent it, James, hide and horns, to that ancient and illustrious body, the 

Caledonian Hunt. 


An’ the Raes ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

One of them I eat myself—and the other, which had got maggoty, I buried 
in the garden beneath my bank of heaths, which I expect next year. to glow 
like the western heavens at sunset. 

SHEPHERD. 
You maun leev at sma’ expense— 
NORTH. 
A mere trifle; and then, you know, 
I do not eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good. 
SHEPHERD. 
But you can drink with any he 
That ever wore a hood. 
NORTH. 

Glenlivet comes pouring in upon me at a rate-never to be-overtaken. The 
last anker, per Cromarty packet, from my most excellent friend Millbank, I 
tasted this morning before breakfast, and it excels any thing of the kind I 
can ever hope to enjoy on this side of the grave—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Is’t the same way with wines, ales, and porter ? 
NORTH. 

Almost. Whitbread, though a whig, is a fine fellow, like his father. before 
him, and his annual butt is true as the swallow to the spring. What with 
my Edinburgh and Leith friends, Messrs Berwick and Giles, the Secretary of 
the Shakspeare Club at Alloa, and the Town Council of Peebles, my ale cellar 
is a reservoir that is never dry—and as for wines, it is pleasant to be reminded 


by pipe and hogshead, that the visit of Christopher North is not forgotten en — 





the Tagus or the Rhine 
SHEPHERD. 
Are you no tellin’ me a pack o’ lees ? 
NORTH. 


Why, James, it is the first time’I ever heard my yeratity called in ques«_ 


tion. 
SHEPHERD. 
Folk never ken what’s their character in the warld. Thousans maintain 
that you never spak ae word o’ trutlr at the Noctes a’ the days o’ your life. 
, NORTH. 


Poo! Nor are the’largesses of my dear Public confined to vivres alone 


but include all articles of wearing apparel—cloth shoes for my gouty foot 


-< 


- 
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uarter, Wellington, and top-boots, James—lambs-wool stockings—com- 
detirs->wriet-rail>—Sennel for drawers—and you would stare to see the in- 
side of my closet of Kilmarnock nightcaps. My leading article for September 
b t me from Manchester, one oe of fustian for jackets, and another for 
: , Measuring each—I chiefly from conjecture—from fifty to a 
lrundred yards—for after unrolling from the pin fora good quarter of an hour, 
IE was called down stairs by Helen, and fustian and velveteen remain unmeted 

to this day.—-Some hare, James? 
SHEPHERD. 


I'll just tak the ither groose. 
NORTH. 


Then as for razors—I have specimens of all the cutlery in the kingdom— 

a blade for every day in the year. 
SHEPHERD. 
Three hunder and sixty-five rauzors ! 
NORTH. 

Upon the supposition that you may shave twenty times with one razor, with- 
out sending it to be set, I shall not need to trouble that matehless artist, Mr 
Macleod in College Street, for twenty years. 


SHEPHERD. 


‘Your baird ‘ill be mingled wi’ the mools long afore that, I fear, sir. 
NORTH. 
No tears, James—no tears. 
SHEPHERD. 


Nae tears! Hoo can I nelp water frae staunin’ in my ee, when the 
back of the groose is sae hell-het wi’ kyean pepper? It’s waur than an Indian 
! man, 


curry. Oh but a hare makes a curious skeleton ! 
NORTH. 
You are satirical on my appetite, James—but remember I am dining now. 
SHEPHERD, 


You seem to me, sir, to be breakfastin’, lunchin’, dinin’, takin’ your four- 
hours, and sooper a’ in ane and the same meal—and oh! but you're a Rabi- 
awtor. 

NORTH. 
Sir David, bring me a stewed snipe or two. 
SHEPHERD. 
Do the moths, sir, ever get in amang your claes ? 
NORTH. 

Do they not? It was only last Saturday night, that I had rung the bell for 

Shoosy, that we might wind up the etock— 
SHEPHERD. 

The elock in the trans—Oh! man! but she’s a gran’ ticker—and has a 
powerfu’ pendulum. 

NORTH. 

To my amazement, Shoosy was in tears—absolutely sobbiag—and covering 
hier white face with her apron. 

“ Then cheered I my fair spouse, and she was cheered.” 
SHEPHERD. 
What? Hae you married your hoose-keeper? Is Shoosey your spouse ? 
NORTH. 
_ A mere quotation, James—and Tickler, you know, insists om every quota« 
tion being verbatim et iteratim—correct— 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s ~~ silly 2 ati he must ken better what’s the — 
practice in respeck o’ wuts and orators—but the question is, hac your 
claes suffered fies weeds ? ’ aac 

NORTH. 


Shoosy, James, had that afternoon been overhauling one of the chests 
of drawers, in which—my clothes-closets being all full—we are necessitated 
to stow away some of our apparel—and, on coming to the bottom drawer, 
which she opened on her knees, by all that is transitory, the moths had drill 
ed their way clean down through a devil's dozen pair of breeches, including one 
of doe, and two of buckskin ! 
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That must hae been a tryin’ discovery. to the faithfu’ cretex! I see her on 
her knees—wi’ clasped hauns—as if sayin’ her prayers. -  . s rgte 

NORTH, » 

The claret-coloured breeches, in which Christopher North was so much ade 
mired by the King—God bless him—when he kept court in Holyrood— 
‘* were,” said Shoosy, “ when I held them up between me andthe light, oh, 
master, master—in the bottom part like a very sieve !” ‘ 

ist distressin’! fo seule’ cana claes is perfeckly impossible. 

Maist dis n'! for moth-ea' yi 
But may I mak so free, sir, as to ask, hoo mony pair o’ breeks you think you 
may chance te hae? 

NORTH. ‘of 

I have every one single pair of breeches, James, that have been made for me 
since I came of age. They may amount—but, to use the language of the Trade, 
I have not taken stock for some years—to some four or five hundred pair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you mean pairs or cooples? For five hunder coople’s dooble five hune 

der pair—a pair o’ breeks bein’ singular, and a coople of coorse bein’ plural. 
NORTH. 
Pardon me, James—but I cannot agree with you in thinking a pair o’ breeks 
singular, except indeed, in the Highlands, where the genius of the languag 
SHEPHERD. 
Bring me some stewed snipes, too, Tapitoury. 
TAPITOURY- 
Oh yes! ( Absconds.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Gin I thocht that imp was mockin’ me, I wad pu’ his lugs for him 
NORTH. j 
What is your opinion now, James, of Irish affairs ? 
, SHEPHERD. 

What the deevil hae I to do wi’ Eerish affairs? You're gettin’ crazy about 
Eerish affairs a’thegither— 

NORTH. 


Not quite. But, all that is necessary, I verily do believe, to get stark staring 
mad about them, is to pay a short visit to Ireland, and gulp a few gallons— 
not of her whisky, James, but merely of her atmosphete, 

SHEPHERD, 

It'll be a kind o’ gas that maks folk daft— 

NORTH. 

Look with a discerning spirit over the seven millions, and you will find 
that the more capacious the lungs, the madder the man, There are Dan 
O'Connell, and Eneas MacDonnell, and Pureell O’Gorman, and sundry other 
tremendous Os and Macs, each of whom has eapacity for at least a 
of atmosphere between back and breast bone, which they spout forth im speech, 
as madly as the whales do the water, when they leap and play, in the Arctic 
seas. 

SHEPHERD. 
But is na’ Shiel a sma’ imp ? 
Trae. But Dicky, bei of dimimutive propertions, hes h 
rae. But Dicky, being a man of diminutive tions, has just enoug 
of madness to nies mischievous, and no more, He can point it, as you 
Se wighohin peas is bo Seth wih tee platy ch am eopbemmieee 

e weighs his periods in his study, wi e nicety of an apothecary in hi 
shop, and models his madness into not unskilful dont whieh even please 
the fancy, when one can forget the mischief of the intention. 

SHEPHERD. 
Let us howp that it is upon natives alone that the influence of the Irish 
atmosphere has this strange effeck. 
NORTH. ' 
' Nay, James, send over the soberest Englishman or Scotchman to Ireland, 
and unless from great care and a diligent use of counteracting medicines, in 
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the course of no long time he gets as' wild as the rest ; and in just proportion 
to’ the capacity of his lungs, and the number of hours which he passes in the 
clear open air. 
SHEPHERD. 
Is that what they ca’ a yippidemic ? 
NORTH. 

It is. Look at Lord Anglesey, what a changed man, since he has been 
given to riding about amongst the mountains and the Milesians of Munster ! 
Mr Peel was very little touched while in Ireland, because he took care to 
come over frequently and take large draughts of English atmosphere ; but even 
he wanted to have a pistol shot at Dan O’Connell, in which desire the said 
Daniel not appearing very warmly to participate, the Right Honourable Secre~ 
tary was suffered to exhale his fit of Irishism, without risk of homicide, upon 
the flats about Calais. Mr Goulburn, again, escaped without the least touch 
of Irishism ; but the reason was, that he was always at work in his office~he 
did not go abroad, and he brought over a quantity of official atmosphere from 
England, in which he lived, and moved, and had his being, during his regi« 
dence in the sainted Isle: 

SHEPHERD. 

We never heard o’ Mr Goolburn in the Forest—but be may be a very clever 
man for a’ that. 

NORTH. 

It follows from all this, James, that as the Irish in Ireland are all mad, and 
as the English sent over there are so very likely to become so, it would be-very 
proper that the English Government should take the affairs of Ireland more 
immediately into their own hands, and if the Roman Catholics must have an 
Association, they should be made to hold their club in London, where the 
change of air, and experienced keepers, would, no doubt, have the most be« 
neficial effects. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s plenty o’ Eerishmen in this kintra already, without bringing ower 
the Association———But let ony sane man (some one who has arrived from 
Holyhead the same morning) walk into sic a place as an Eerishman’s Associ< 
ation maun be on the day of a debate, and he'll no need to wonder that the 
wild yet imposin’ orgies are productive o’ political madness, independent o’ 
the atmosphere, which nae doubt helps. Grupp either me or you even, and 
lock us up in a mad-house wi’ raving maniacs, and it ‘ll soon needa stout 
chain and a stiff strait waistcoat to keep us down to the floor o’ our cell. 

NORTH. 

This process goes on in Ireland every day in the year. Suppose you walk 
into the Association while the dry reports about rent and so forth are being 
read, there is an air of importance and legislative authority about the as~ 
sembly which carries you away from the reality of things before you. Men 

of “‘ the other House,” meaning thereby the Imperial‘ House of Lords, 
and-no one laughs, or seems to think it an absurdity or a blunder. 
SHEPHERD. 

And yet, sir, it is ’maist as absurd as if a set o’ noisy neerdoweels sittin’ in 
the Royal Hotel, after the races, were to liken themsells to us.o’ the Noctes, 
sitting here in “ the ither house.” 

NORTH. 

But what is all this to the speech-making? The other day an Englishman 
—of the name of Williams—got up and talked a considerable portion of good 
sense—not fearing to say even there that the Duke of Wellington was “ nei< 
ther ‘a fool nor a coward’”—-and, according to the rational course pursued b 
people brought up where the air does not make them mad, he recommend 
temper and moderation. Up started a young Irish maniac, or barrister, for 
in the Association these terms are synonimous, and he launched into a hae 
rangue about the provocations of Irish Roman Catholics, in a voice of agony, 
as if all the while some one had been tearing the flesh off his body with 
hot pincers. He described the murderings, the floggings, the torturings, the 
— of blood, which were suffered by the Roman Catholics in the last 

ellion—— ; 
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SHEPHERD. 

He wud dwell particularly on the bluid. 

NORTH. ‘ 

—Until it must have appeared to his excited auditory, that they saw the 
miserable bands of fugitive Papists struggling and plashing through the rivers 
of gore, which flowed from their slaughtered —— 

SHEPHERD. 
What a difference atween a pautriot and a demagogue ! 
' NORTH. 

We read these speeches at our breakfast table, and we laugh at their ab« 
surdity, and.so we ought, for they are absurd ; but if we heard them as they. 
are delivered before a ay multitude, the illusion might be too strong for 
any man who has not had some fifty years experience of the emptiness and 
falsehood of the world, to steel his heart against all enthusiasm. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've forgotten your theory o’ the atmosphere, sir. But even such a man 
as you suppose, might be carried away, when the description was one 0’ mi- 
sery- Were it of happiness, he might laugh in all the scorn o’ unbelief ; but 
guilt and misery, sir, seem true to the old, as well as to the young. 

NORTH. 

Why indeed, James, the account of all these horrors, so extravagantly 
fra | by the young counsellor, are true in part; for in all rebellions there 
must be hanging, and shooting, and cutting of throats with swords, and much 
burning and outrage. But all these terrible things happen on both sides ; and 
the Papists did not suffer more than did the Protestants in the rebellion of 
ninety-eight ; but there is no one to tell them all this in the Catholic Associa« 
tion, and they go forth maddened with the recollections so vividly and pare 
tially called up before them. 

SHEPHERD. 

It canna be diffeecult to foresee the effeck o’ a’ this on the opposite pairty, 
the Protestants. 

NORTH. 

The effect produced in the Protestant Clubs is of the same kind, but less in 
its degree, in proportion to the comparative smallness of each separate assem< 
bly, and the absence of that great and widely-spread authority which attaches" 
itself to the insanities of the Association. Besides, they have not had the 
pate in this kind of infuriating oratory which the Papists possess, nor ~ 

iave they had, until very lately, much provocation to its exercise. 
SHEPHERD. 
There’s been nae want 0’ provocation lately. 
NORTH. 

While they were the dominant party, they sunk into culpable slothfulness, 
and neglected the prudent means of preserving their power, and the stability of 
the constitution, such as it was given us by our fathers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae uncommon case, either wi’ individuals or nations. 

NORTH. ., 

Above all, they committed the grand error of suffering the power of the par« 
liamentary representation to pass, in a great measure, into the hands-of a Ro< 
man Catholic tenantry, and now this error recoils upon them with a force 
which is almost irresistible. . 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m only surprised, sir, that the Roman Catholic pairty should hae delayed. 
sae lang to make use o’ it. 

NORTH. 

But now, James, the Protestants see the danger which threatens the ascen4 
pe | of their church and party in Ireland—Now their orators start forth, and 
it will go hard with them if they do not soon equal the Papists in vehemence 
and passion, as they already surpass them in every thing else (save multitude) 
which makes a party strong. 

SHEPHERD. 

Don’t you approve of the Brunswick Clubs ? 
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NORTH. 

Ido. But the Brunswick Clubs are set up as measures of defence agninst 
the Catholic Association: let the latter be put down by solemn and stern in- 

n of the law, and the Brunswick Clubs will immediately, not dissolve of 
themselves, but subside into quiescence,—and, to use a favourite expression of 
the Irish orators, men will no longer “ halloo” each other on; to glat ¢he sa~ 
vage passion of political revenge. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a rickle o’ banes on the trenchers on the table and the side-board ! 
Hare—pheasant—groose—snipes—sweet-breeds—palates ! no to mention a’ 
the puir bits o’ tarts, custards, and jellies—melted awa’ like snaw aff a dyke ! 
But is na’t a great—a noble—a shublime sicht—the Cauld Roun’, towerin’ by 
himeell in the middle o’ the board—his sides clothed wi’ deep fat, like a moun< 
tain wi’ snaw-drifts >—and weel does he deserve the name o' mountain—Ben- 
Buttock—see—see—furrows, as if left by the ploughshare, high up his sides ! 

NORTH. 

What it is to have the eye and soul of a poet! The mere marks of the 
twine that kept him together in the briny pickie-tub! 

- (Enter Amprose and others with the materiel.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Fair fa’ your honest face, Mr Awmrose. Oh! but you're a bonny man— 

and I’m no surprised that Mrs Awm—— 





NORTH. 
Spare Mr Ambrose’s blushes—James 

SHEPHERD. ¥ 
What a comitawtus 0’ them they look, as they’re a’ leevin’ the room, : 


ilka chiel, big and sma’, gien a glower outoure his shoother, first at me and 
then at Mr North! I'll tell you the thing that maist o’ a’ marks men o” ge« 
nius like me and you, sir—we never lose our novelty. Ken us for fifty years, 
and see us every ither week, and still a’ folk, o’ ony gumption at least, are 
perfectly delichted—nor can they help wunnerin’—wi’ the novelty—as F was 
sayin’—o’ our faces—and the novelty o’ our feegars—and the novelty o’ our 
mainers—and the novelty o’ every thing we say—or do—just as bricht or 
brichter than the first time they ever saw us atween the een ! 
NORTH. 

A shallow fellow runs out in a single forenoon call of clishmaclaver—and 
next time you meet him, the Bohemian chatterer is like a turkey without a 
tongue. 

SHEPHERD. 

The reason is, that his mind’s like a boyne that somebody else has filled 
half fou’ o’ dirty water—say a washerwoman wi’ suds—and whenever it’s 
cowped, the suds o’ course fa’ out first wi’ ae great blash, and then sune dreep 
through the wee worm-holes o’ the yearth, and in a few minutes disappearin’ 


dry and durty. 
NORTH. 


While with us, James, the stream of thought is like a river flowing from a 
lake—— 


SHEPHERD. 
And only lost in the sea. 
NORTH. 
Fructifying, as it flows, a hundred realms—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Why even a shallow mind—that’s to say, sir, a mind no very deep, if it 
hae but a natural spring o’ its ain, never runs dry, but murmurs alang a 
bit wee water-coorsey o’ its ain seleckin amang the broomy and brackeny 
banks and braes, wee! contented at last to lose its name, but no its nature; in 
anither mair capacious intellect, sic as mine or yours—like the Eddlestane, 
or the Quair, or the Leithen, singin’ wi’ a swirl into the sawmon-haunted 
Tweed. i 

NORTH. 

Exquisite, my dear James—exquisite. Give me a companion with a mind 

of his own—something peculiar at least—if not absolutely original —— 
12 
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And I’m sure, sit, you would let a dull dungeon o’ mere learnin’=— 
NORTH. 
Go hang. What's the matter—James ?—What’s the matter? 
SHEPHERD. 


I really canna help wishin’, sir, that there was a mark on the thermometer 
aboon that o° bilen’ water, just for the sake o’ whusky toddy. ; 
NORTH. 

Is the Jug a failure, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

It wad be sacrilege to whusky like that, to gi’et mair than ae water—but 
then ae water, especially gin it be the least aff the bile, deadens the jug below 
the proper pitch o’ hetness, nor in a’ the realms o’ nature, art, and science, is 
there ony remeed. 

NORTH. 

There are many evils and imperfections in our present state of existence, 

James, to which we must unrepiningly submit. 
SHEPHERD. 

Repinin’? Whaever heard me repinin’, sir? But surely you're no sae 

stupit as no to ken the difference atween yawmerin’ and moraleezin’ ! 
NORTH. 

They are often not easily to be distinguished, in the writings of those pere 
sons who have been pleased to devote their time and talents to the promotion 
of the temporal and eternal interests of the human race, James. i 

SHEPHERD. 
What skrows o’ sermons are written by sumphs ! 


NORTH. , 

It requires that a man should have a strong mind, James, to get into a pule 

pit every seventh day, and keep prosing and preaching away, either at people 

in particular, who are his parishioners, or at mankind at large, who are merely 

inhabitants of the globe, without contracting a confirmed habit of general ine 

solence, most unbecoming the character of a Gentleman and a Christian. - 
SHEPHERD. 

F magn 4 ministers that are mere callants, little mair than students o’ Di- 
vinity—fresh frae the Ha’—and wha, even if they are rather clever, canna but 
be verra ignorant o’ human natur, at least o’ its warst vices, it is to be houp- 
rs, yet how crouse the creters are in the poopit! How the bits o’ bantams 

o craw! 


NORTH. 

The spectacle is more than disgusting. 

SHEPHERD. 

No, sir ; it’s neither less nor mair than disgustin’! Disgustin’s the verra 
word. Nae doubt a weak mind, ower sensitive, micht ca’ the creter’s impi- 
dence profanation ; but it’s no in the power o’ a bit shallow, silly, upsettin’ 
creter, wi’ an ee-glass dangling at the breast o’ him, though hes nae mair 
blin’ than I am, except, indeed, to his ain insignificance and presumption, and 
to his character and reputation baith wholesale and retail—wi’ his starched 
neckcloth proppin’ up the chouks o’ him, as stiff as a black stock—and the 
hair o’ his head manifestly a’ nicht in papers—sae, that when you first see him 
stannin’ up in the poopit, you can scarcely help lauchin’, at the thocht o’ a 
contrived eemuge risin’ up out o’ a bandbox ; it’s no sae easy, I say, sir, for 
@ creter o’ that kind to profane a kirk. 

NORTH. 

How so, James? I scarcely fathom you. 

SHEPHERD. 

The sanctity o’ a sma’ kintra kirk is strang—strang, sir, whether it be ona 
dark day, when a sort o’ gloamin’ hangs aboon and below the laigh galleries, 
soberin’ and tamin’ the various colours o’ the congregations’s sabbath-claes, and 
gien a solemn expression to a’ faces, whether pale and wrinkled, or smooth, 
saft, and shinin’ as the moss-roses when bloomin’ unseen, a’ left alane to their 
bonny sells, in the gardens o’ a’ the breathless houses sprinkled in the wilder- 
ness, and a’ stannin’ idle during the hours o’ divine worship. 

Vor, XXIV. 4P 
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NORTH 

God bless you, James. I feel the Sabbath silence of a thousand hills de- 
scending upon my soul and senses. Never is your genius more delightful, my 
dear Shepherd, than when—— 

SHEPHERD. 

You're a real gude, pious auld man, Mr North, wi’ a’ the unaccountable 
perversities o’ your natur. Or, haply, when after a wee bit cheerfu’ and 
awaukening patter o’ a hasty simmer shower on the windows lookin’ to the 
stormy airt, the sun bursts out in sudden glory, and fills the humble taber- 
nacle wi’ a licht, that is felt to be gracious as the smile o’ the all-seeing God ! 

NORTH. 

Happy Scotland—thrice happy in thy most simple Sabbath-service, long ago 
purchased and secured by blood—now held by the tenure of now and then a 
tew contrite tears ! : 

SHEPHERD. 

The bonnie lasses—a’ dressed like verra leddies, and yet, at the same time, 
for a’ that, likewise just like themsells ; and wha wadna wish to see them 
arrayed on the Sabbath like the lilies o’ the field? Their sweethearts, per- 
haps, or them no quite their sweethearts yet, helpin’ them to turn ower the 
leaves o’ their Bibles at every reference to Scripture, till the haill kirk rustles 
wi’ religion. 

NORTH. 

Even like the very sycamore shading the porch, when the only breeze in 

all the air visits for a minute its sacred umbrage ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Just sae, sir ; gie me yourhaun’. Let me fill your glass. ‘This jug’s sweeter 
nor usual—and what’s strong shud; aye be sweet. Every here and there an 
auld grey head o’ grandfather or great-grandfather, wi’ an aspect amaist stern 
in its thouchtfulness, fixed wi’ dim yet searchin’ een on the Expounder o’ the 
Word—and matrons, wi’ sweet serious faces, fair still, though time has touched 
them, in the beauty o’ holiness—and young wives sae douce, but no sae doun- 
cast, wha in early spring, and yet ’tis simmer, were maidens, and as they walk- 
ed amang the braes pu’d the primroses for their snooded hair—and, sprinkled up 
and down the pews, gowden-headed weans that at school are yet in the Larger 
or Shorter Catechism, some o’ them listenin’ to the discourse like auld peoples 
some of them doin’ a’ they can to listen; some o’ them, aiblins, when their 
pawrents are no lookin’, lauchin’ to ane anither wi’ silent jokes o their 
- ain, scarcely understood by themsells, and passin’ awa aff their faces in transi- 
tory smiles, like dewy sunbeams glintin’ frae the harebells—or wearied wi’ 
their walk, and overpowered by the slumberous hush o’ the place o’ worship, 
leanin’ their heads on the shouther of an elder sister, wha stirs not lest she dis- 
turb them,—heaven forgive and bless the innocents—fast, fast, and sound, 
sound asleep ! 

NORTH. 

The “ contrived Eemage,” James, as you called him, with his eye-glass, stiffs 
starched stock, and poll of ringlets, has disappeared into his bandbox—on with 
the lid upon him—and let him rest within the pasteboard. 

SHEPHERD. 

When me and you begins a twa-handed crack, there’s nae kennin’ whare the 
association o’ ideas—there’s a pheelosophic word for you—will carry us—and 
oh, sir! it’s pleasant to embark in our fairy pinnace, me at the oars, and you 
at the helm, and wi’ wind and tide, to drap awa down the banks, sometimes 
laigh without being flat, sometimes just tremblin’ into knowes, and sometimes 
heavin’ into hills—noo a bit solitary birk-tree dancin’ to the din o’ a waterfa’ 
—noo a coppice, a’ that remains o’ an auld decayed forest—noo a wood, a hun- 
dred years o’ age, in the prime o’ life—noo a tower, a castle, an abbey—to say 
naething o’ the glintin’ steeples o’ kirks and the lumms o’ dwallin’ houses smo 
kin’ in the clear air, or, in the heat o’ simmer, lookin’ as if they were only ore 
— to the thatch-roofs variegated by time wi’ a’ the colours o’ the rain~ 

We 


NORTH. 
I feel now, James, in my heart's core, the difference between “ yawmerin’ 
and moraleezin’.” ‘ 
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SHEPHERD. 

A man may let his sow] sink down to the verra bottom o’ the black pit o’ 

mental despair, sir, and yet no deserve the name o’ a yawmerer. 
NORTH. 

Ay, James, it was in no playful mood, but in an agony, that some haunted 

spirit first strove to laugh the phantoms to scorn, by naming them blue devils. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us! when a man thinks wha made him, and for what end, and 
then thinks what his life at the verra best has been, the only wonder is that he 
does na gang mad. Wha that breathes the breath o’ life, when standin’ a’ by 
himsell in the desert, has na reason to ca’ upon the rocks to cover him, to hide 
him in the bowels o’ the earth frae the beautiful, benign, and gracious blue sky ? 
Every day is a day o’ judgment. I feel that, sir, every nicht I kneel down to 
say my prayers, and hear wee Jamie breathin’ in the bed at the foot o’ our 
ain ; but then again, bairns and ither blessings are gien us to hinder our souls 
frae swarfin’ within us at the thocht o’ our ain wickedness—and since he who 
made us and provides for us, hung our planet by the golden chain o’ beauty 
round the sun, and gied us senses mirroring creation, and spirits to rejoice in. 
the mysterious reflection, surely, surely, silly and sinfu’ though we all are, 
we may venture at times to lift up a humble but happy ee to the “ glorious 
firmament on high,” being, fallen as we are from our high estate, but a little 
lower—so we are truly tauld—than the angels. 

NORTH. 

We are getting perhaps somewhat more serious, James, than is altogether 

suitable to— , 


SHEPHERD. 

Na, sir. This is Saturday nicht—and cheerfu’ as Saturday nicht ever is to 
every son o’ dear auld Scotland,—mair especially since sweet Robin hallowed 
it by that deathless strain—it aye, somehow or ither, seems wi’ me to partake 
o’ the character o” the comin’ Sabbath. 

NORTH. 

I have felt that sentiment, my dear James, through all the chances and 
changes of my chequered life ever since boyhood. Even then, when night 
came unawares upon us at our play, with her one large clear moon and her 
thousand twinkling stars, at the quick close of the happiest of all holidays— 
the Saturday—a sudden hush used to still the beatings of my wild heart—and. 
whether with my playmates, or slipping away by myself, I used to return from 
the brae or the glen to the Manse, with a divine melancholy in my mind, ever 
and anon eying with a delight allied to awe and wonder, the heavenly host 
marshalling themselves, every minute, in vaster multitudes all over the glo- 
rious firmament. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you ken, Mr North, that every thocht, every feeling, every image, every 
description, that it is possible for a poet to pour out frae within the sanctuary 
o’ his spirit, seems to be brought frae a hidden store, that was gathered, and 
girnell’d, and heaped up by himsell unconsciously during the heavenly era o’ 
early life ? 

NORTH. 

True, James, true. O call not the little laddie idle that is strolling by some 
trotting burn’s meander, all in aimless joy by his happy self—or angling, per. 
haps, as if angling were the sole end of life, and all the world a world of clear 
running waters—or bird-nesting by bank and brae, and hedgerow and forest~- 
side, with more imaginative passion than ever impelled men of old to voyage. 
to golden lands—or stringing blaeberries on a thread, far in the bosom of woods, 
where sometimes to his quaking heart and his startled eyes, the stems of the 
aged mossy trees seemed to glimmer like ghosts, and then in a sudden gust of 
the young emotion of beauty, that small wild fruitage blushed with deeper and 
deeper purple, as if indeed and verily gathered in Paradise—or pulling up by 
the roots,—that the sky- blue flowers might not droop their dewy clusters, when 
gently the stalk should be replanted in the rich mould of the nook of the gar- 
te beside the murmuring hives,—the lovely Harebells, the Blue Bells of Scote 
and——~ : 
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SHEPHERD, 

Hourra—hourra—hourra !—Scotland for ever !—damn a’ the riiggers that daur 
to hint the tenth pairt o’ the sma’est monosyllable against Scotland. Say on, 
sir, say on—but acknowledge at the same time, that you are catchin’ your 
inspiration frae him you love to ca’ the Shepherd—and wha, were he to be ane 
o’ the crooned heads o’ Europe, would glory in the name! 

NORTH. 
Or tearing a rainbow branch of broom from the Hesperides——— 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s a real bonny use o’ a classical fable—— 
NORTH. 

Or r, softer, brighter far than any pearls ever dived for in Indian seas, 
with oie trembling in eagerest passion, yet half-restrained by a reverential 
wonder at their surpassing loveliness, plucking from the mossy stones prim~ 
roses and violets! And almost sick with the scent of their blended balm, faint, 
faint, faint as an odour in a dream—and with the sight of their blended beauty, 
the bright burnished yellow,—yes, at once both bright and pale,—and the dim 
celestial blue,—yes, at once both celestial and sullen,—unable to determine in 
the rapt spirit within him, whether primrose or violet be the most heavenly 
flower of the wilderness! All blent, mingled, transfused, incorporated, spirie 
tualized. the one with the other into one glowing, gorgeous, meek, mild, 
magnificent whole, into one large Luminous Flower, worthy, nor more than 
worthy, to be placed by his own happiest hands on the bosom of his own 
first-love, then seen sitting, far off though she be, by the knee of her old 
grandame, reading the Bible aloud with her silver voice—an orphan, even 
more blessed than she knows herself to be, in the well-pleased eye of Heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin Mr Gurney — that, either in the contraction or the extension, he 
deserves to gang without his sooper—that’s a’—and yet, perhaps, itll no read 
sae weel in prent as to hear it spoken—for oh, sir! but you hae a fine modue 
lated vice when you speak rather laigh—and then when a body looks at your 
dim een and your white face—though they’re no that unco dim nor white nei- 
ther—and your figure mair bent o’ late than we a’ cou’d wish—the effeck’s no 
to be resisted—But the jug’s noddin’ at you, sir; touch noses wi’ him, as 
freens, they say, do in Turkey—and then shove him ower to me, and I'll ree 
plenish—for, by this time, puir fallow, he maun be sair exhausted. 

NORTH. 

All fictitious composition—however pathetic—ought to leave the mind of 
the reader in a happy state, James. Is not the soul of every man worthy of 
immortality left in a happy state, at the conclusion of Lear, knowing that 
Cordelia’s now gone to heaven? 





SHEPHERD. 
*T was an inevitable consummation ! 
NORTH. 
But inferior writers—— 
SHEPHERD. 


The verra instant an author begins darkenin’ heaven's gracious daylight, ex 
cept it be for the sake o’ a burst o’ sunshine that has been dammed up as it were 
amang the black clouds, and is a’ at ance let out in a spate o’ licht breakin’ 
intil a thousan’ streams through the sky,—I say, the verra instant I see the 
idiwit, and the waur than idiwit, doin’ what he can to “ put out the licht, and 
pe a a the licht”—-I order awa the book, just as I would do an 
empty bottle wi’ some dregs o’ soor yill in’t that never at ip best was worth 
the corkin’, and tell the mistress that she maunna alloo that 
to the leebrary again on penalty o’ its being burnt. 

NOBTH. 

What! You are your own Incremator ? 

SHEPHERD. ’ 

It was only the last week that we had an Auto da Fe o’ yawmerers on 
knowe—the pamphlets burned sweetly—but ae blockhead in boards died 
_ verra hard, and as for the coofs in cawf, some.o’ them,—would you believe it— 
were positively alive next mornin’, and I lichted my pipe at the finis 0’ a voe 
Jumm on Corruption, afore I went to the hill with the grews. 


m to get ine 
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NORTH. 
. But how do you reconcile, James, this cheerful creed of yours with the ge- 
neral melancholy of the Noctes ? 
SHEPHERD. 

There is nae creed either philosophical or theological with which the melane 
choly o’ the Noctes may not be reconciled, as easily as twa friends that hae ne- 
ver quarrelled. My remark amounted to this, that there never was, never will, 
never can be, in this sublunary scene, a perfect jug o’ het toddy. 

NORTH. 
I have the beau ideal of one, James, in my mind—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Na—na—dinna think o’ bamboozlin me wi’ your bo-adeeals. Imperfect 
as I alloo this jug to be, it is nevertheless better, when you put it to your 
mouth, than ony bo-adeeal o’ a jug that ever you had in your mind. For what 
can ony bo-adeeal o’ a jug, by ony possibility, be but a conception, or in ither 
words, a remembrance? And will you pretend to tell me that there ever was, 
either o’ eatables or drinkables, a conception or a remembrance half as vivid as 
the liquid or solid reality its ain sell ? 

NORTH. 
But then, James, by abstracting, and adding, and modifying, and-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
O sir, sir! O my dear sir, ye maunna, ye really maunna begin sae soon as 
the verra first second jug to dreevil metapheesics—— 
NORTH. ‘ 

Even thus, James, the loveliest of the loveliest of the creation, as she 
breathes and blooms in bright and balmy flesh and blood, what is she to the 
vision, the idea, in the poet's brain ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I'll tell you what she is—her wee finger, ay, her wee tae’s worth a’ the aire 
woven limmers— 


O, Medicean Venus ! 











NORTH. 


SHEPHERD, 
I never saw, ye ken that weel aneuch, the marble statute; but I hae 
seen a plaister cast o’ the Heathen creter—and I dinna deny that she’s a gae 
tosh body, rather o’ an under size, and that the chiel who originally cut her out, 
could hae been nae journeyman. But may this be the last jug o’ teddy that 
ever you and I drink thegither, if I havena seen a dizzen, a score, a hunder, 
a thousan’ times, lassie upon lassie, nane o’ them reckoned very extraordinar 
in the way o’ beauty, far, far, far bonnier, baith in face and figure, than the 
Greek image, dookin’ in secret pools o’ the burnies among the braes—noo 
splashin’ ane anither, like sae mony wild swans a’ at ance seized wi’ a mirth 
fu’ madness, and far out in the very heart o’ St Mary’s Loch, garrin’ the 
spray spin into rainbows aneath the beating beauty o’ their snow-white wings, 
—noo meltin’ like foam-bells, or say rather, sinkin’ like water-lilies, veesible 
through the element as if it were but a pearly veil—Oh! sir—ower ower vees 
sible,—noo chasin’ ane anither, in ee-dazzlin’, soul-sickenin’ succession, Naiad 
after Naiad, this ane croon’d, say rather apparelled, in a shower o’ sunbeams, 
and that ane wi’ a trail o’ clouds—brichtenin’ or blackenin’ their fair bodies like 
day or like nicht, such was the dreepin’ length o’ yellow or sable hair, that 
hung, in their stooping flight, frae forehead unto feet—chasin’ ane anither, 
I say, sir, through alang the pillared and fretted gallery that runs alang the 
rock ahint the waterfa’, cool, caller, cauld in July's dog-star drought, and yet 
sae chégffu’ and halesome too within the misty den, that there the wren doth 
hang her large green nest in a nook, and at any time you throw in a stane, lo! 
.- the white-breasted water-pyet flits forth, and skimmin’ the surface, dips and 
disappears sae suddenly, that you know not whether it was a bird or a thocht ! 
NORTH. ' 
My dear James—you have peopled the pool with poetry, even as the heaven 
with stars. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s as true a word as ever you spake ; and ane o’ the maist glorious gifts 
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of ‘poetry, sir, is the power o’ bringin’ upon the imagination woman—virgin 
‘woman—for a glimpse—a glimpse and nae mair—veiled but in her ain na- 
tive—her ain sa innocence—and secure from all profanation of unhallow- 
ed thoughts, as the nun kneeling in her cell before the crucifix. 

NORTH. 

So have all great poets: and painters felt, my dear James—nor have they 
ever feared for nature and her sanctities. To the pure all things are pure ; 
but there are poor, feeble, fastidious fribbles, James, who would have turned 
aside their faces, clapped a handkerchief to their eyes, and deviated down a 
lane, had they suddenly met Eve in Paradise. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo the mother of mankind would hae despised the Atheists! For what 

— than Atheists are they who blush for the handy-work of their Ma~ 
er? 
NORTH. 

Their tailor stands between them and God. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a daurin’ expression—but noo that I’ve taen a minute to think on’t, 
I see it’s a profoond apophthegm. Fause delicacy’s mair excusable in a woman 
than a man—for it ower aften forms pairt o’ her edication—and some young 
leddies live in a perpetual horror of lookin’, or sayin’, or doin’ something im- 

r; whereas if the bit harmless creters would but chatter away on, they 
would be as safe no to talk out o’ tune as the lintie on the broom, or the lave- 
rock in the cloud. 

NORTH. 
What think you of a hook-nosed old maiden lady, with a yellow shrivelled 
neck, James, attempting to blush behind her fan—— 
SHEPHERD. 

When reading a Noctes! Huts! the auld idiwit—you micht imagine her, 
in like manner, comin’ suddenly upon Adam, with a wooden spade over his 
shoulder, and shrickin’ loud enough, at the sight of our worthy first male pa- 
rent, toalarm the fairest of her daughters, Eve, employed in training the pretty 

arasites of Paradise to cluster more thickly round the porch of her nuptial 
wer. 
NORTH. 

Yes—I have been credibly informed, James, that there are absolutely crea- 
tures permitted to inhale the vital air, under the external appearance of hu- 
man beings, male and female, who won't read the Noctes, because, forsooth, 
they are indelicate—— ' 

SHEPHERD. 

I wudna advise the pawrents o’ ony female under forty, that pretends no to 
read the Noctes for that reason, to alloo Miss Madam to ride out on horseback 
for an airing, wi’ an unmarried groom-lad, or it'll no be her fawt if them twa’s 
no ae flesh, and her, before lang, the landlady o’ a tavern in Bow Street, wi’ 
livery stables with back premises, wi’ horses staunin’ in them at a guinea a- 
week. 

NORTH. 

Might this tongue—and this hand—be benumbed by palsy, if ever one word 
dropt from either that modest maiden might not read, with no other blush 
but that of mantling mirth on the cheek of Innocence, who, herself knowing no 
ill; suspecteth it not in others, and least of all in the harmless merriment of 
an old man, fain, now and then, my gentle Shepherd, as you know, to kindle 
up a light beneath the sparks of such a genius as thine, James, in the dry and 
withered sticks, as it were, of his imagination—coruscating fitfully, alas! and 
feebly, but innocently too, as the flakes of wild-fire through the fast-descend- 
ing, and deepening, and thickening mists of age—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mists! A mind like yours, sir, wad be naething without mists. Your 

n’ towerin’ sky-seckin’ thochts are aften dimly seen through mists, just 
ike the mountains o’ Swisserland, or our ain Highlands—while through the’ 
heart o’ the dead or drivin’ cloud-gloom is heard the roarin’ o’ mony streains 


a’ in unison wi’ the voice of some Great Waterfa’, the Leader o’ the Band,— 
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when they are silent, singin’ a gran’ solo by himsell, and ha’en nae objections 
to takin’ either the first or the second in a duet with the Thunder. Or haply,, 
sir,—and there the similie hauds gude too, when you're in a chearfu’ mood, 
and weel-timed daffin’s the order o’ the nicht,—haply, sir, through the dis- 
arting mist is heard the laughter o’ lads and lasses tedding the rushy meadow 
ay in the moist hollows among the heather, or the lilting o’ some auld tradi« 
tionary lay ; or what say you to the bagpipe, to a gatherin’ or a coronach, saft 
and faint as subterranean music, frae ahint a knowea’ covered wi’ rocks, and 
owershadowed wi’ pine-trees like oaks, so majesti¢ is the far sweepin’ o’ their 
arm-boughs, and so high their green-diadem’d heads in heaven ? 
NORTH. 

Hollo! Fancy! Whether art thou flying ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Indelicate indeed ! at that rate wha’s delicate in the haill range o’ English 
leeteratur ? Is Addison delicate, wha left “no line which dying he would wish 
to blot ?” Let your prim, leerin’, city madams read his Spectawtors—beautiful, 
pure, —_ graceful, elegant, and perfectly innocent as they are, and then 
daur to blame the Noctes Ambrosian. 

NORTH. 
‘ Let Pope’s Works, truly moral as he is, Poems, Letters and all, go into the 
re. 
SHEPHERD. ; 

Let the Castle o’ Indolence be inserted in the Index Expurgatorius, on ace 
count o’ that stanza about the silly maiden ‘‘ waxing very weakly as she 
warms” in the arms of the Losel—— 

NORTH. 

Whisht, James, whisht—the very allusion to the most perfect poem in the 
English language is indelicate. : eed 

SHEPHERD. 

What say they to the description o’ Adam and Eve in the garden o’ Ede 

to Dido and Afneas in the cave—to Tasso and Ariosto, and—— 
NORTH. 


Shakspeare in every other page—to Ophelia, and Cymbeline, and Desdemona, 
SHEPHERD. ‘ 
O the cutties ! 
NORTH. 


Why, James, the galleries of the Festal Hall might be crowded with the 
chariest virgins of the land to listen to our colloquies during our wildest orgies ; 
nor would the most shame-faced of them all ever need once to veil her eyes 
beneath the white wavings of her ostrich plumes. 

SHEPHERD. 

There canna, sir, be a mair fatal symptom o’ the decline and corruption 0’, 
national morals than what’s ca’d squeamishness. Human natur, I fancy, is the 
same in essentials in high and in low degree—and I ken ae thing for a dead 
certainty, that there never was a lass yet in a’ the Forest that was misfortunate, 
who had nae aye lookit as if butter would nae hae melted in her mouth; and 
what was the upshot ? A skirlin’ babbie at the dead hour’o’ night, to the asto- 
nishment o’ her mither and a’ her sisters—and you'll fin’ the same thing noted 
in auld ballants by thae great masters o’ natur and teachers o’ virtue, the Poets. 

NORTH. 

Ay, James—the old minstrels saw far, and deep, and clear into all heart-mys- 
teries—and, low-born humble men as they were, their tragic or comic strains 
strike like electricity. ' 

SHEPHERD. 

Shame came into the warld wi’ Sin ; and whether by the lowin’ ingle-nook, 
or amang the bonnie bloomin’ heather, aneath the moon and stars, she bides 
na lang wi’ Innocence, sittin’ or lyin’ in the arms o’ Love—for Love, though 
a gentle, is a bold-eyed spirit ; and wi’ ae smile, that fortifies the tremblin’ 
virgin’s heart, scaurs awa’ Shame and Fear to the haunts o’ the guilty; and 
if there be a blush on her brow or her bosom, Love kens weel whence came 
the dear suffusion ; and, in a sweet lown voice, asks his ain lassie to lift up her 
head and look him in the face, that he may kiss the tears frae her cheek, and. 
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what seems to be tears—but is only a mist—far within her thoughtful and 
affectionate een, through which is seen swimmin’ the very essence o’ her soul ! 
NORTH. 

Once adopt the false delicate, and Poetry and Painting are no more. Jeph« 
tha’s daughter must not bewail her virginity on the mountains—and her 
breast must not be bared to the sacrificial knife of her father. Iphigenia in 
Tauris——— 

SHEPHERD. 

If three bonny maidens, sisters perhaps, had been a’ droon’d in ane anither’s 
arms, in some shelvin’ plum—not only betrothed, but the verra day fixed for 
their iages—and were a’ there laid out, stiffand stark, on the sunny bank, 
like three wee bit naked babbies, what wad you think o’ that man or that wo- 
man, wha, in the middle o’ that mortal meesery, when the souls o’ a’ present 
were prostrated by the sicht o’ sudden and saddest death, should, out o’ deli- 
cacy, order awa’ the weepin’, and sobbin’, and shriekin’ haymakers, that had a’ 
run down dimented to the pool; and some o’ them, at the risk o’ their ain 
lives, louped into the deeps, and were now wringin’ their hauns, because there 
was nae hope for either Mary, or Margaret, or Helen Morrison—Useless a’ 
their bridal garments—and for their bonnie breasts nae linen wanted noo—but 
sufficient for a shroud ! 

NORTH. 
That self-same sight I saw, James, in a pool on a bank of the T weed—fifty 


years ago— 
SHEPHERD. 


I ken you did—and though I’ve heard you describe’t fifty times, I wad ra-« 
ther no hear ony thing mair about it the noo—for I hate to greet-—and what- 
ever else you may be deficient in, the greatest coof in Scotland canna deny 
that you're a matchless master o’ the pathetic. 

NORTH. 

Yes, James—and of the humorous, too—— 

SHEPHERD. 

You micht hae left anither to say that for you, sir—but o’ a’ the vain, 
ptood, self-conceited creters that ever took pen in haun’, you are at the head 
—and if ever you chance to be confined in a lunatic madhouse, nae dout 
you'll continue to believe that you're still the Editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and ‘ll uo alloo naebody but yoursell to write the leading article. 


NORTH. 
And of the sublime. 
SHEPHERD. 
What! you conceit yourself to be a prose Milton? I think naething o’ your 


nd style. Saw ye ever an auld man totterin’ wi’ stilts ower a ford that a 
Shepherd micht skip amaist without being wat-shod ? 


NORTH. 
And the beautiful-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And the mean, low, base, coorse, clatty-—— 
NORTH. 


Come, James, keep a good tongue in your head. See, here are Retzsch’s I+ 
lustrations of Hainlet. , ; 
SHEPHERD. 


Stop till I dicht the table wi’ the rubber, Noo unfauld, and let’s hear till 
another lectur. Play awa’ the first fiddle. You like to shine, even afore 
the Shepherd alane—and oh! but auld age is garrulous, garrulous, and loes: 
dearly the soun’ o’ his ain tremblin’ vice! 

NORTH. 
Here is the apotheosis of Shakspeare. 
SHEPHERD. 
_ I hate apotheoses’s, for they’re no in natur, or hardly sae—but is there a 


pietar o” the murder ? 
NORTH. 


Here it is. The adulterous brother is pouring the “ leperous distilment” 
into the ear of the sleeping monarch. What a model of a coward assassin ! 
16 
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He seems as if he trod on a viper. He must needs have recourse to poison, 
-for he dare not touch a dagger. Every nerve in his body is on the rack of fear, 
and yet no quiver of remorse can reach his dastard soul. ’ The passage from 
sleep to death—how finely marked on the features of his victim! Life has de- 
parted without taking leave, and death has not yet stamped him with its loath- 
some impress. But the deed is done, and the “ extravagant and erring spi- 
rit,” with all its imperfections on its head, is already in Purgatory. What a 
placid beauty in the reclining attitude of the corpse! A graceful ease, which 
finely contrasts with the crouching curve of the villain. It'is a posture which 
a lady on a sofa might study with advantage—yet manly, royal—in sleep in 
death, he is *‘ every inch a king.” , 
SHEPHERD. 

And the artist o’ that is a German? I can hardly credit it. 

NORTH. 

The antique garniture of the Arbour—the Gothic fret-work—the grotesque 
imagery—the grim figure of Justice with her sword ‘and scale—all seem to 
sympathize with the horrid act—and bear a charmed life, a reflection of sad 
mortality. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! sir! but Claudius is an ugly heathen. 

NORTH. 

Is he not, James—not indeed too bad a villain—but too low a scoundrel ? 
He could not be the brother of a king—he could seduce no woman who was not 
degraded below all degradation—and the mother of Hamlet is still a queen. 
He is downright physically disgusting. Retzsch has embodied the grossest 
issues of Hamlet’s hatred. He has combined in a human form the various ° 
deformities of a satyr, a drunkard, a paddock, a bat, a pib, a slave—and, al- ° 
together, has produced a true semblance of one of those hoary miscreants who 
are brought up to Bow-street or Marlborough Office for assaults upon female 
infants. His vile low forehead, whalley eyes, pendulous cheeks, and filthy 
he-goatish beard—foh—the nobles of Denmark would never have compound- 
ed felony with such “ a cutpurse of the empire.” 


SHEPHERD. 
But you'll find, sir, that Shakspeare’s Claudius is really such a monster. 
‘NORTH. 
No, James—no. 
SHEPHERD. 
But Hamlet says sae——~ 
NORTH. 


No matter what Hamlet says. Hamlet utters his own sentiments, not Shake 
speare’s—and hatred is twentyfold blinder than love. Now, I really think, 
that sensualist, adulterer, fratricide, and usurper as he is, Claudius has royal 
blood in his veins, and, for an usurper, plays the King’s part rarely. Even 
the Ghost ascribes to him “ witchcraft of wit ;” and accordingly he is a fine 
talker, a florid rhetorical speaker, not unfurnished with common-places of mo- 
rality, and thoroughly capable of sustaining his assumed dignity. His reproof 
of Hamlet’s perseverent woe would have done credit to a better man. 





to persever 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness: ’tis unmanly grief, 
It shews a will most incorrect to Heaven ; 
A heart unfortified, or mind impatient : 
An understanding simple and unschool'd : 
For what we know, must be, and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 
Why should we, in our peevish opposition 
Take it to heart? Fie, ’tis a fault to Heaven, 
A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reason, most absurd, whose common theme 
Is—-Death of Fathers ! ; 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s orthodox divinity, sure aneuch ! 
Vor. XXIV. 4Q 
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NORTH. 

Nay, when his conscience will let him, he lacks ‘not courage when assailed 

by Laertes—he behaves like a prince, and speaks like a Tory. 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person. 
There’s such Divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep at what it would, 
Acts little of his will. 

SHEPHERD. 
He may speak like a Tory—but he acts like a Whig. 
NORTH. 

Forget party for a night, James. Shakspeare, in short, was aware, and here 
Retzsch seems to have forgotten, that great moral guilt may coexist with much 
personal or official dignity, and even with acute intellectual perceptions of 
right and wrong. 

SHEPHERD. 

Turn ower to the Ghost, sir—gin ye please. 

‘* By Heaven, I'll make a Ghost of him that lets me.” 
NORTH. 

Lo! Young Hamlet, beckoned away by the Ghost, who stands in the distance, 
dim and shadowy, ghostly indeed and king-like too, is bursting from his friends, 
whose admonitory, dissuasive countenances interpret their fears. There is 
nothing of rage or violence, you see, James, in his deportment—nothing but 
the self-transcending energy of one, whose fate cries out. Never did art pro- 
duce a finer sample of manly beauty in its vernal summer. We can see that 
his downy cheek is smooth and blooming as a virgin’s ; and yet he is the man 
complete—the soldier, scholar, courtier—the beloved of Ophelia—‘“‘ the beauti- 
ful, the brave.” Perhaps he is even too beautiful—not that he is effeminate— 
but the moody, moon-struck Hamlet must needs have had a darker and a 
heavier brow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Which is Horautio? 

NORTH. 

That. Horatio, here and throughout, is a sensible, gentlemanlike young 
man—and Marcellus a fair militia officer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh! here’s the soliloquy ! 

NORTH. 

To'say that it is a picture of Hamlet uttering that soliloquy, would be to 
attribute to the pencil a skill which it does not possess. But it is evidently 
the picture of a man speaking—reasoning to himself—a rare advantage over 
the generality of theatrical portraits, which generally stare out of the canvas 
or paper, just as if they were spouting to the pit, or familiarly eyeing the gal- 
lery. Hamlet stands in the centre—his body firm and erect, his head down- 
cast, hands slightly raised. He is manifestly in a state of inward conflict, and 
strong mental exertion—not in a passive day-dream, or brown study. On the 

‘one side, Ophelia sits sewing—her hands suspended, her countenance marked 
with affectionate anxiety. On the other, the King and Polonius, watching, 
one with malicious, the other with curious intentness. Retzsch has admira- 
bly represented the popular idea of Polonius ;—but when he visits England, 
he may perhaps find, among our venerable Nobles, a more adequate repre- 
sentative of the Polonius of Shakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 
Was ye speakin’ the noo, sir, for I didna hear your vice ? 
NORTH. 

Beauty, Innocence, and Sorrow, each in their loveliest dress, unite in the 
simple figure. Most wonderful and excellent is the art, that with a few strokes 
of the pencil, can produce a being whom at once we know, and love, and 
pity. Hamlet, seated at her feet, his eye fixed like a Basilisk on the King, 
with uplifted finger, expounds “ the Mouse ‘rap.”—‘ He poisons him in the 
garden for his estate. You shall see anon, how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago’s wife.” The King, with averted face, draws back his chair, as in the 
act of rising.—The Queen, a royal matron, still noble and beautiful--though 
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guilt, and care, and years, have set their several marks upon her,—holds up 
her hands in astonishment—but shews no fear.—She evidently was not privy 
to the murder. The rest of the audience are merely amazed, or it may be, 
chagrined at the interruption of their entertainment. Ophelia, pensive and 
heart-broken, yet thinking no evil, scarce perceives what is passing. 
SHEPHERD. 
Puir creter ! 
NORTH. 

But, look here, my dear Shepherd—look here. The King is praying—no, 
pray he cannot—the picture tells it. We compassionate, even this mis~ 
creant, under the severest of all Heaven’s judgments.—Not so does Hamlet. 
“‘ Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid bent,” is clearly blazoned in his 
own act and visage. ‘I'hat was one of the speeches which Shakspeare, had he 
lived in these days, would not have written—nor would he, in the golden 
days of Queen Bess, or King Jamie, have put it into the mouth of Hamlet, had 
he meant to represent him as a sane and exemplary youth. Yet I know not 
whether the notion of retributive vengeance as a propitiation to the departed, 
will not justify even this horrid scruple. The speech, whatever it were meant 
for, certainly is a tremendous satire on revenge. 

SHEPHERD. 

It gars me grue and greet. 

NORTH. 

After the last confirmation of the king’s guilt, Hamlet, fooled to the top of 
his bent by successive intruders, and screwing up his spirits for the interview 
with his mother, not only is, but confesses himself maddened. 

Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. 
He even contemplates, while he deprecates, the possibility of his “ heart losing 
its nature.” Just then, “ at the very witching time of night,” ‘* when hell 
itself breathes out contagion to this world,” he crosses the chamber where the 
king is kneeling. The opportunity strikes him, but his natural disinelina- 
tion to action intervenes, with somewhat of a secret consciousness, that the mo« 
ment of repentance is not the time of vengeance. Still, soutterly are his 
feelings envenomed against the poor culprit, and so strangely his moral sense 
perplexed by “ supernatural soliciting,” that even remorse itself is turned to 
cruelty, and he vindicates the adjournment of the blow by arguments, which 
certainly “ have no relish of salvation in them,” but which, perhaps, sounded 
less impious in an age, when every stanch Protestant, no less than his Catholic 
cousin, thought himself bound to believe in the eternal perdition of their dis- 
sentient neighbours. 
SHEPHERD. 
I can look at it nae langer ; turn ower, sir, turn ower to Ophelia ! 
NORTH. 

Here it is,—the madness of Ophelia! She is still lovely—still the same 
Ophelia—but how changed ! Her aspect tells of fierce conflicting woes—but 
they are passed. Surely that bereavement of reason, which to man appears 
so cruel, is a dispensation of mercy! She scatters her flowers—rue, for re- 
membrance, and pansies for thouglts—and warbles snatches of old songs— 
such as she may have overheard in her childhood, without knowing what the 
words imply, only that they tell of love and death—of faithless love and death 
untimely ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Can yon be the cauld roun’ that I see on the side-board through a sort 0’ 
mist afore my een? If sae, let us baith hae a shave, wi’ moostard and vine- 
gar—for it’s a gae while syne sooper, and you look yawp, sir. 

(The Sueruern cuts dexterously a plateful of beef, with much taste intere 
larding the lean with the fat.) 
NORTH. 

After a hot and heavy supper, James, it is dangerous to go to bed, without 
a trifle of something light and cold—and no well-regulated private or public 
house should ever be without a Round. Thank you, James, thank you. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Saw ever ony body the likes o’ that? The trencher was meant for us baith 

to fill our ain plates aff ’t, and instead o’ that, there hae you ta’en the trencher 

to yoursell, and are absolutely eatin’ awa fra’it, first a link o’ lean and then 

a dab o’ fat, as if you hadna seen butcher-meat for a towmont, and I’m 
obleeged to hae the trouble o’ gavgin’ again to the sideboard. 


NORTH. 
Have you seen any of the Annuals, James? 
SHEPHERD. 
Noane. But I’ve contributed to severals o’ them. 
NORTH. ‘ 


I see you have, my dear Shepherd, and that most potently and effectively, 
to the Anniversary, and the Forget-me-Not. I could, would, and should have 
had an admirable article on all the Annuals this month, had the Editors or 
Publishers had the sense to send me their Flowers ; but they have not, with 
the exception of Allan Cunningham, Mr Ackerman, Mr Crofton Croker, and 
Mr and Mrs Hall. 

SHEPHERD. 
First come fitst served. What for no hae a review o’ them by themsells ? 
NORTH. 

Because I hate any thing that can possibly be mistaken by the weakest mind 
for the appearance of partiality. 

SHEPHERD. 

al That’s ha’in ower thin-skinned a conscience. Is the Anniversary 
gude 

NORTH. 

If any of the others be better, their Editors must have made a wonderful 
improvement on them since the last show of Christmas roses. Allan Cunning- 
ham, as Sir Walter has said, is an honour to Scotland ; and Scotland alone 
ought to take a large edition of the Anniversary. That is the best patronage 
that can be shewn to a man of genius. Allan has a proud and independent 
spirit, and appeals to his country. She knows his worth—and each son and 
daughter of hers knows how to reward it. His own poetry is perhaps the best 
in the volume—though it contains poems of considerable length—by yourself, 
James, Mr Southey, and Professor Wilson. Your Carle of Invertime, is one 
of your most beautiful effusions, and its spirit reminds one of Kilmeny and 
Mary Lee. But your prose Tale of Death and Judgment is one of the most 
powerful things you ever did, James—and I will back it against all the other 
prose compositions in all the other Annuals—Cameronian against the field. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony gude poetry by ony ither contributors ? 

NORTH. 

One of the best Dramatic Scenes ever Barry Cornwall wrote—and a singu- 
larly beautiful Poem, full of feeling and fancy, entitled, ‘‘ Sorrows of Hope,” 
by George Darley, the ingenious author of a dramatic Poem of a Fairy Nature, 
which I remember reading with pleasure a year ago, Cynthia’s Revels—some 
fine vigorous verses by Lockhart ; and two scenes, strange and spirited, by 
Lord Leveson Gower, from Schiller’s Camp of Wallenstein, hitherto sup- 
posed untranslateable. 

. SHEPHERD. 

What poems has Cunningham wrote himsel] ? 

NORTH. 

The chief is the Magic Bridle—quite in the style and spirit of Tam o’ 

Shanter. 


SHEPHERD, 
What else ? 
NORTH. 
Don’t make so much munchin with your mouth, and I will repeat you——= 
SHEPHERD. 


I dinna mak nae mair munchin wi’ my mouth nor you do yoursell—no, nor 
half sae muckle—and naebody can say they ever heard my jaws or cheek 
banes playin’ clunk, clunk, clunk, like yours when you're eatin’—a soun’ for 
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which I could aften amaist murder-you by ‘stickin’ the carvin’ knife into your 
verra heart. 
NORTH. 

Hush ! I got by heart Allan’s verses, entitled, ‘‘ The Mother Praying,” on 
two readings, and that’s a strong proof of their power ; for my memory is weak: 
They are indeed, my dear James, the passionate breathings of ‘a true poet 
am a true man. Allan was one of the best of sons—and is one of the best of 
husbands and fathers. 

SHEPHERD. 

And I houp sits wi’ his family in his frien’ Irving’s kirk—and no in an 
Episcopawlian chapel. 

NORTH. 

Why, James, one of the curiosities of the Anniversary is a Tale—for, as 
Wordsworth says, if you be wise, you ‘* may find a tale in every thing”—by 
Edward Irving. There is an earnestness, a sincerity, and a solemnity about 
it, which is affecting and impressive, in the almost total want of incident ; and 
often as religious old women have been described, sitting with their dim spece 
tacled eyes, and withered hand on the Bible, and discoursing on the suffering 
‘saints of old, Mr Irving’s old woman is brought before our mind’s eye, so as 
to touch our hearts with reverence for her and her faith. 


SHEPHERD. 
Is’t 2 bonny book ? 


NORTH. 
Most beautifully embellished, and most exquisitely printed. The engrae 
vings are all from paintings by the first masters, and the subjects are well 
chosen—probably by the publisher, Mr Sharpe, who has long been distine 
guished by taste and judgment in the fine arts. In short, the Anniversary is 
sure of splendid success. Mine is but a rough copy. 
SHEPHERD. 
And sae is Mr Ackerman’s Forget-me-Not sure 0’ success too—the auldest 
Annual o’ them a’. 
NORTH. 
And one of the fairest and freshest too, James. Its embellishments are 
beautiful. Martin’s Curtius leaping into the Gulf is most magnificent—most, 
glorious. Lo! borne along in a clear space, surrounded by a mighty multitudes 
and overshadowed by palaces and temples, the Capitol shrouded in a stormy ky 
all tormented with lightning, on a snow-white horse, with far-streaming tail, 
and neck clothed with thunder—with his shield aloft on his arm, and his hel- 
meted head with plumes all elate, even as if flying, in front of both armies, 
against some champion about to advance from the barbaric host, that the 
dread issue may be decided by single combat—‘‘ The Devoted” is already on 
—over—the very edge of the abyss, and in another moment her saviour will 
sink from the sight of shuddering and shrieking Rome. That is indeed a 
triumph! No wonder, James, that the Seven-hilled City was the Mistress of: 
the World. ; 
SHEPHERD. a « 
Your words gie me the guseskin a’ ower my body.—And what o’ the let" 
ter-press ? 
NORTH. 
Your Eastern Apologue is admirable—and I hope you were well paid for it, 
my dear Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 
There’s no a mair just, nay, generous man, in his dealins wi’ his authors, 
in a’ the tredd, than Mr Ackerman. : 


NORTH. ; 
He has got that charming painter of rural life, Miss Mitford, to brandish her 
Bramah for—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir, but that leddy has in truth a fine and a bauld haun’, either at a 

sketch or a finished picture. 
NORTH. 
Miss Mitford seems to have a strong passion for-cricket— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Crickets are chearfu’ creatures— 

NORTH. 

For the game called cricket, James. Yet I trust I shall be forgiven for 
whispering into a fair ear, that ladies never can make themselves mistresses 
of the rules, technicalities, and character of male games. Who but Miss Mit- 
ford ever heard of a cricket ball being thrown five hundred yards? One hun« 
dred, it is well known to all cricketers, is about the “ top of their bent ;” and 
De Foe the pugilist, who has beaten all England at that feat, has thrown ita 
very few yards farther—five or six at the utmost. Were you or I, James, to 
commit a mistake equivalent to this, when writing about any female avo- 
cation or pastime, how would this lady’s intelligent countenance be lighted up 
with the sweet sarcasm of a smile! 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s a maitter o’ nae earthly consequence. She’s a jewel o’ a writer—and 
though, like a’ ither folk that’s voluminous, unequal,—yet dull or stoopit she 
never is, and that gangs a lang way towards makin’ either man or woman po- 


pular. 
NORTH. 


The “* Amulet ” has always been an especial favourite of mine, and it works 
more charms and wonders this year than ever. Its embellishments are all 
good—some exquisite. Nothing can surpass the Spanish flower girl, by R. 
Graves from Murillo—the Rose of Castle Howard by Portbury, from Jack- 
son—or the Mountain Daisy, by Armstrong, from Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The literary contributions to the Amulet have always been selected with much 
taste and judgment, and no less distinguished by talent, than by a pure moral 
and sound religious feeling; which latter merit has, 1 understand, secured 
for it a very wide circulation among those who are not satisfied with works 
even of light amusement, unless they contribute, at the same time, to expand 
or enlighten the mind to the feeling and perception of higher truths. The 
. editor is, manifestly, an able and amiable man, and the Amulet is now one of 
the most firmly established of all the Annuals. 

: SHEPHERD. 

Does that dear, delightfu’ creter, Mrs Hemans, continue to contribute to 

ilka Annual, ane or twa o’ her maist beautifu’ poems ? 
NORTH. 

She does so. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s no in that woman’s power, sir, to write ill; for, when a feeling heart 
and a fine genius forgather in the bosom o’ a young matron, every line o’ 

is like a sad or cheerful smile frae her een, and every poem, whatever 

the subject, m_ae sense a picture o’ hersell—sae that a’ she writes has an 

affectin’ and an endearin’ mainnerism and moralism about it, that inspires the 
thochtfu’ reader to say in to himsell—that’s Mrs Hemans. 

NORTH. 

From very infancy, Felicia Dorothea was beloved by the Muses. I remem- 
ber patting her fair head when she was a child of nine years—and versified 
even then with a touching sweetness about sylphs and fairies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Early female geniuses, I observe, for the maist pairt turn out brichter in 
after life than male anes. Male anes generally turn stoopiter and stoopiter— 
till by thirty they’re sumphs. 

NORTH. = 

I fear it is too true. Miss Bowles is equal to Mrs Hemans. Aye, that An« 

drew Cleaves in the Magazine was a subduin’ tale. 
SHEPHERD. 

Wha are thae three brothers and sisters, the Howitts, sir, whose names I see 
in the adverteesements ? 

I do not know, James. It runs in my head that they are Quakers. Richard 
and William—they will not be angry if I mistake their names—seem amiable 
and ingenious men—and sister Mary writes beautifully—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

What do you mean by beautifully ? That’s vague. 

NORTH. 

Her language is chaste and simple—her feelings tender and pure—and her 
observation of nature accurate and intense. Her “ Studies from Natural Hise 
tory” in the Curistmas Box—the Squirrel, Dormouse, and King Fisher, have 
much of the moral—say rather the religious spirit that permeates all Words- 
worth’s smallest poems, however seemingly light and slight the subject—and 
shew that Mary Howitt is not only well read in the book of Bewick, but in 
the book from which Bewick has borrowed all—glorious plagiarist—and every 
other inspired Zoologist 





SHEPHERD. 

The Book o’ Natur-—— 

NORTH. ’ 

The same, James—and few—none have read that volume to greater purpose 
than yourself. You have not seen the Christmas Box ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Me? I see naething. 

NORTH. 

This year it is edited by one of the most agreeable and ingenious gentlemen 
in all England, James—Mr Crofton Croker. 

SHEPHERD. , 

What! him that put out the Fairy Legends o’ Ferland? Yon’s twa de« 
lichtfu’ volumes. Is’t true that the Fairies ran awa wi’ Mr Crofton when 
he was a wean ?— ' 

NORTH. 

Perfectly true. He possesses in~perfection the indescribable wit of his 
country. 

SHEPHERD. 

You may weel ca’it that—but the Box is really fu’ o’ gude things, is’t, 
sir? 

NORTH. 

Garry Owen, or the Snow-Woman, a tale, by Miss Edgeworth, one of her 
happiest productions, would of itself float a heavy volume ; but the volume is 
as light as a many-winged butterfly, wavering, like an animated flower, in 
the sunshine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha else writes for it ? 

NORTH. ; 

Mrs Jameson, the authoress, as I have heard, of the very interesting Diary of 
an Ennuyé, has contributed a dramatic Proverb, called ‘‘ The more Coin, the 
more Care,” full of naiveté and nature, a homely humour and a homely pas 
thos, which make the reader pleased with himself, with the fair writer, with 
the Christmas Box, with the public, with the world, with human life, and 
with things in general. 

SHEPHERD. 
. A weel conceived and original trifle is apter to do a’ that than a mair ela< 
borate wark. 
NORTH. 
There is also a capital thing by our friend Major Beamish, who, like a 
hundred other British officers, handles the pen as well as the sword—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What o’ the embellishments ? 
NORTH. 
The less that’s said about them the better, James. 
SHEPHERD. . 

Toot, toot—that’s a pity—I’m sorry for that—— 

, NORTH. 

Because no words of mine could do justice to the fertile fancy—the magi« 
cal imagination of Mr Brooke. With a few touches he peoples the page with 
phantoms of grace, pensive, or fantastic—and by means of them brings into 
contact, or rather blends together, the waking world and the world of sleep. 

15 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ho, ho! I perceive mony a young heart will beat wi’ pleasure on reecevin’ 
the Curistmas Box. 

NORTH. 

I must positively write one of my delightful articles on Annuals for Child- 
hood and Youth. There’s the Juvenile Keepsake—edited by a Roscoe— 
a pledge of all that is good ;—the Juvenile Forget-me-Not, by Mrs Halls 
—which I have read—and it is excellent ;—-and another, which must be good, 
by Mrs A. A. Watts, the sister of that good scholar, pleasing poet, and most 
worthy quaker, Wiffen of Woburn. 

SHEPHERD. 
And her husband’s Souvenir will no easily be surpassed-——. 
NORTH. 

Nor equalled. The Souvenir set them all a-going—but it will never be dri« 
ven off the road. The vehicle is not only lightly and elegantly, but strongly 
built—the patent springs will never snap—it is well horsed—carries good com- 

y, both inside and out—the driver is cautious and skilful, and the guard 
a good tongue on the bugle. I love the Souvenir. 
SHEPHERD. 

Preserve us—how many are there o’ them altogether ? 

NORTH. ‘ 

Heaven knows—There is a critique in that Literary Gazette, James, on the 
Gem edited by that original and inimitable genius in his way, and his way is 
wider and more various than most people think—Thomas Hood—and the 
verses by the Editor himself; therein quoted, ‘‘ Eugene Aram’s Dream,” are 
among the best things I have seen for some years. 

SHEPHERD. 
What say you to your auld frein’ Pringle, the Editor o’ the Friendship’s 
Offering, sir. 
NORTH. 
‘ I say, James, that Mr Pringle is himself a pleasing poet and amiable man, 
that he possesses peculiar qualifications for being the Editor of an Annual, and 
I have no doubt that his will be one of the best of the whole set. Then there’s 
the Bijou, which last year was exquisite—and the Keepsake—Heaven pre- 
serve us—with all the rank, fashion, and genius of the age. It will prove the 
GRAND CONTUNDER. 
SHEPHERD. 
Tue Granp ConTuUNDER—What’s that ? 
NORTH. 
. Masonic.—Here, James, is one of the best, because most business-like Pro- 
I ever read—of a new weekly Periodical, about to be published 
in Edinburgh, in the middle of November—Tue Epinsurcn Literary 
Journat. From what I know of the Editor, a gentleman of talent, spirit, 
and perseverance, I foretell the book will prosper. 
SHEPHERD. 

I shall be glad o’ that, for ane gets tired o’ that eternal soun’—Blackwood’s 
eae taaale Magazeen—dinnin’ in ane’s lugs day and night a’ life« 

g- 


One does indeed. 


NORTH. 


Enter Mr AMBROSE. 
AMBROSE. 


Agreeably to your orders, sir, I intrude to tell you that it is but a few mi- 
nutes from twelve, and your coach is at the door. 


NORTH. 


My dear Shepherd, we always kee hours on a Saturday night. Come 
ah tahoe teh ut he Laden, ’ P good a 


SHEPHERD. 
Wi’ pleasure ; and I'll stay ower the Sabbath, without gaun to the kirk; for 
I like to hear you read ane o’ Blair’s Sermons—who may hae been nae great 
theologian ; but the creter had an unaccountable insicht into —, 
Exeunt. 











